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AD V E R T I S E M E N T 



By the EDITORS. 



'T^H £ miich lamented Author of thefe BOays left 
them in the hands of his friends to be dif^ 
pofed of as they thought proper, having immedi- 
ately before his death deflroyed many other manu- 
fcripts which he thought unfit for being made ptU)- 
lie. When thefe were inipeded, the greater num- 
ber of them appeared to be parts of a plan he once 
had formed, for giving a conne<^ed hiftory of the li-^ 
beral fciences and elegant arts. It is long unce he 
found it neceflary to abandon that plan as far too ex- 
tenfive ; and thefe parts of it lay befide him negle<5ted 
until his death. His friends are perfuaded however, 
that the reader will find in them that happy connec- 
tion, that full and accurate expieffion, and that clear 

A 2 illufiration 



IV 



ADVERTISEMENT. 



illuftration which are confpicuous in the reft of his^ 
works ; and that though it is difficult to add much, ta 
the great fame he fo juftly acquired by his other 
writings, thefe \«dll be read. with. fatisfa<StiOn and 
pleafure. 

JOSEPH BLACK. 
JAM1£S HUTTON. 
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jdi ACCOUNT OF THE LIFE AND 

purfuits more congenial to bis mind« What Lord Bacon (ays 
of Plato may be juftly applied to hifti: *^ Ilium, licet ad rem*- 
publicam non acceilifTet, tamea natura et inclinatione omnino 

ad res civiles propenfum, vires eo prsecipue intendifle ; neque 
** de Phildfophia Natnrali admodum follicitum tflfe ; nifi quatenits 
^^ ad Philcfophi nomen et celebritatem tuendam, et ad maje^ 
^* tatem quandam moralibus et civHibus do^ttinis addendain • ec 
** afpergendam fufficeret*." Tlie ftudy of human nature hi rf! 
itt branches, moK pafticularly of the politidd Mftory of raanldnd, 
opened a boundlefe field to his curioHty and aihbitioh ; and *^hit« it 
aflbrded fcope to alt'the various powers c^ his' verfatile'aiid^<ioifl|^ra- 
heniive geiuus^ gratified his ruling paffion; of cbntribming to the 
happinefs and the improvement of fociety. To this ftudy, diver* 
iified at his leifure hours by the lefe fevere occupations of polite \u 
terature, he fcems to have devoted himfHf'ialmoft' entirely ^^ from 
the time of his' removal to Osdbrd; but he'lHll retained, and 
>jei8tnedeveii'in advanci^d years^ a recoUedion of his^ eaily acqiiifi- 
tions, which not only added to the fplendour of his converfatkyA, 
but enabled him to exemplify fome of his favourite theories con-* 
. centtttg die oatmal pngreft: of die nit«d in^ theinveftigation^f truth, 
bylthe foAotyoi 't\uA fcteifces in wiiSohthe eonhe^ioa and£uc* 
msgkinf'4£*J&£^^ '4^ tri^d w^fh^ the' great^il advantage. 

li -I- i«|i rt<jl'ftiiftake«' tod- the Itiftofenct bf his early tifte for the 
i&K^ ' ^H>iiikitrf m^ybe remarSM in the ^elementary cleamefs and 
fohid^/^bbrderfbg fbn&etimed iijf)On prolixity, with 'whicH he fre- 
queittly fiitbr his - pioliticsd • rcafonahgs,— ^The ledures of the pro- 

C3Und and eloquent Dn Hutcheson, which he bad- attended 

» 

previous to his departure from Glafgow, and of which he always 

ffiokc in ttrm;^ of the'warmeft admiration/ had, it may be reafon- 

, . • • • • ' 

* RedargutiQ Philorophiarum* 

;' ^ • - ' > ably 
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ably ' pifefiime J, a confidCTable eS^ in direfting his fsileitts to 

'• •• ■ • • . *' ". 

I have not been able to coUe<it any information with refpeA 
to that part of his youth which was fpent in England* I 
have heard him fay, that be employed Kimfetf frequently in the 
pradice of tfanHaction, (particulariy from, the French,) with a 
view to the improvcmenr of his own ftyle: and he ufed often to 
expfe& a £woiirable opinioo of the utility of fuch' exeittfes, to all 
^ho ci&ltinirafl9^^V art of cdm[>orition. It is much to be regretted, 
tlmt none of lu» juvenile •atfeMi^pt» in ^is- rrBj- have beeit pceferved ; 
as" th^' few fpetknlddi^feidl Im» i<niti^s eobtaki of ks ikill'as a 
trahflator, ai« MiflkMatto^&ew tKe emioence he had^Mtained m a 
walk 'of UteifaCOre,-whiieh, ia.tnir oounti^, has been fo little fie- 
^4<«ted by 6n(en of gtiohu. ' • 



r ■ « 



cultivated 

wid» the greateft care the ftudy of languages. The knowledge 
he poflefled^of'thefe, both ancient and modem, was uncommon- 
I7 extenfive and accurate ;' and, i^ Um, wari fbbfervient, not to % 
Taiii parade of tafteliis erudition, but to a familwr acqualniince with 
every thing^ tiat couTd iftoftiate tke^nftitudons,- the- mihners, and the 
ideas of different s^es and natibin. Hbw intimately he had once 
been converfant with the more dmamtntai branches of learning ; in 
particular, with the works of ^tfee Roman, Greek, French, and Italian 
poets, appeared fufliciently from the hold which they kept of his mew 
toory,' after all the miffereifit . Occl^tiorts and enquiries in which 
his maturer faculties had been Employed*. In the £ngliih lan- 

guage. 



• « <» 



.4 I • • » " • "J' 



• The unconunon degree in which Mr. Smith retained pofleffion, even to the 
clofe of his life, of different brandies of knowledge which he had long ceafed to culti^ 
Wte, Jus been often remarked to me by my learned colleague and friend, Mr. DalzeJ 

' * . Pirofeffol 



5tt« ACCOUNT OF THE LIFE; AND 

giMge^ the rariety of poetical f^afliLges which he wa& not;. only 
accuftomed to refer to occafionally, but which he was able to repeat 
with corredlnefs, appeared furprifing even to thofe, whole attention 
had never been dire^ed to more importai;it acqiufitions* 






^^ftar It reiidfiice; at Oxford of fcve^ii yea):$| he ret\}n]|ed tc^ 
Kitk^dyy and lived two yeara with hjs ^othter ;, . e^aged in 
ftudy, but without any i^^ed plan for , his^fut^Ti? .1)^. : He Jt)ta<{ 
beea origmally, deitined Sox the ChujjrP^ of £{ng{af)4t .^cd wit^ 
that;. view bad been feat >%o 0;f^r4} but not fiodif^ t||f eccle-. 
fiafticai profe0io(v futfaMo. tp.^s i9^yhfi;(r^oifi^^^^^^ 
this inftance^. his qwa^clina^oi;)^ in ff^eH^ersfi^f tp^-t^ ^afh/^ q£ 
his fn€pd» i ^4 ' abaodoti^g at o^te aU ^ ^v fph^q^ies wh^h^ 
their priijienc? h^d, fQnpgii Iqt, him^ be, wffllyed ^ y^tprn to, ius^ 
own country, . and to limit his ambition tc>i(he udc€r|aif^ 1l^P^9^*f^ 
obtainipgy in time, fome one of thoie moderate preferments, to 
which literary atfiainmeQt(( lead ia 5cotl4J|d. 






In the year 1748,. he fixed his refide^c^ a£'£dinburj|^,,and durio^^ 
tb»t axvd the folioj^ing yeafs,, road le^ure^ on ^rhetoric .and be^e^i 
lettrest uqider the.pafinonage of JLord Ka Jis^.. ,A^ut this timue^ too^ 
he. pfucitraded a Y^)iQ^tio9^^ &<e$H¥hq^^ ifhicli ^o^dnued without 
interruption till his deathj, with Mu ^hHJ^^i^i^^^ WsopsRBiURN^ 
nQw Lord Loughborough, ^d withA^, William Johnstoni,; 

now Mr* PULTBNEY. 

At what particular period \m acquittance w^h Mr. I>avix> 
Hums commenced, does not appear from any information that 

Profefidf of Gxeck in this Univerfity.— «-Mr. Dalzel mentioned particularly the 
readiocfs aad conreAnefe of Mr. Smith's memory on philological fubjeds, s^nd the 
acttteiiefs and (kill he difptaycd in various co&Ttrfations with him on fome of the 
minutid of Greek grammar* 

lb I have 



(' ^vciT^uai OF ©R. smith: lu^ 

i liM« MteiwMtj but frDm feme f^npers^ ' aow in tda fc^bSion p£ 
Mr. Hume's nephew, and which he has been fo obliging as lo dlow 
me to perufe, their acquaintance feems to have grown into friend- 
.^p hdmt iilk fAX'iif^^4 It'wa^ ^> 6(kb4Aip Qn botb fides 
lotrnded c»i. the'adokatiidri'of gesutisf, and ^e/lotre of finiplicity; 
-liid wi£dh forols an intcDefting ckciimAattie in the hiftbry of eaeh 
^ fhei«. €SmkM9t jAien^ fir^ni iht ambition' whkh both have ihewti 

-to rocosd )tto.poftefM7< , - r 

• «•• .».. •- , 

ia c^^i, he was de£bed Proi^ffin: of Logic in the tFniverfitjr 
^£ Glasgow ; and, the yearfdybwtng, he was^ removed to the Pr^ 
!fefiorfinpof Mosil HnlofbpArjr in die fimte Univeriitf, upon the death 
of iMn TriOMA^ CuAiaife, tiMt MmcMiiate faktxBbt of Dr« Huiv 
.CHl»bK«' la'cfans fttwcAkfn^ heieinaintd tfairteeii ^sears ; a period he 
uiedifrequeittty tb Ipdblidlii^ft to,' as the moft ufeful and happy of Uh 
ittfe.'^ ' It was indikd a'fih)atk)0 in which he Was einnently fitted to 
ettcel, and ia which the dailp lahours t)f his pfofeffioo were con- 
itemtly recalling his ^ffeitrion*tochis^ ^ivouiite pwiiilts, and familiaii- 
fiAg hlfe mind to thoft inltk>rtarilt ■ (i)feculalionS he was rfterwards to 
commnnidte to liie wdild. Itt' thfe Viev^r/thongfr it afforckd, in the 
tkiMH time, bvt a very narrow 'fcene for his ambition^ it was pro- 
tiiiUy idftriimehta}, ill nol iocMi^a'a to the future jemi- 

iUnte of fais^IiterdrychamCter^ 



• t 1 : - • . , 



Of Mr, Smith's tenures while a ftofeflbr at Glafgow, no pan 
has been prefeiVed, excepting what he himfelf publifhed in the 
The<*y of Mofail Sentiments dad in ther Wealth' of Nations, The 
Socifety thcteforfe, I 'am perfuaded, will liften vnth pleafiuv to-the 
iblk)wiii^- Mrt )id£Ount 'of thefin, £&t which I am >kuitbt«d tw^ •& 
g6iitteftian<<#Ko'Wi3 fo#md:ljr-oM!^ Mr. Smith's ptipils,. and whd 
••' ' * • cofttiaued 



«vi ACCOUNT^ «F- THE- tllFEr.JyND 

«ontiftued tUl his death to be one ofhiftnioft iallttatft mod voltdlS 
fiends. - \: ■■ f 



^ !h the Pnrf^lbrfiup of Logic, to wUch Mr. -Smith mt.t^ 
pointed on his firft tAtrodudion into this UhireriltyV lu foon Sam 
the neceflity of departing widely &om the pkin that had been fot> 
lowed by his predeceflbrs, and: of :di«e£ting' t^ ^tt«MSon of his 
pupils to ftudies of a more interefting and .i^(^) nature than the 
log^c and metaphyftcs of the fchools. Accordingly, after exhibiting 
-a general view of the powers of &e mihd, uide^bdning ifo much 
of the ancient logic as wis .requifite to ^^oify curiofity With ro- 
Tped to an aitificial.inethari f£ nJafaniD^ -wineh had once tmnipied 
the umverfal attention of: the kamid^he dedioafesd all the reft of 
hb time to the d^vexyiof a- fyftevt-: ^^-xbctoric imd belles lettiea. 
The beft method of expUtnin^: aod, flloftritb^ the rarimis pojwcn 
(tf the human mind, the Ai(^ A&fii} pan of meti^yAcs, arifts frott 
an examintfion of the fevcndwayft of.<J»mitiuincating>bur rtioUghta 
by fpeech, and firom'anMteatioa tb the priocipks of thofeKcerary 
competitions wWoh' contribute to perfuafton or eptert^ment. By 
chelie' arts, every thing that tte perceive or icel, every operatioQ of 
our minds, is exprefled and ddineated io fuch a maimer, that it nuy 
be clearly diftiiigui^hed and remeoibeccd. Then is, at the &ne 
time, no branch of literature more futtfd to yovdi at dicir firft eih- 
trance upon phllofophy than this, which lays b<^ of thdr tafte and 
their feelbgs. 

, is much. to be regretted, that the nqannfczipt containing 
siTH*s ledures on tbis fubjed was deftroypd before his de^tht 
irfl part, in ppint of cotnpoAtion, was h^hly finifhed ; an4 
liole diCcovered ftrong m4rks,of taftc pn^ original genius. 

Front- 



WRITIrNGSjpF ©R. €Mr^Ta> ^ xvil 

tromr the permiflipn given M ftu4eiM$ of takjiog ixotes^ n^y ^b£rr« 
vations and opinions contained in thefe Jie&ures hstrc either . been 
detailed in feparate 4^0ert^tipns, or ingrofled in general coUedlion8, 

which have fince been, givai :ta) th^ pubtic^ But tfaefe^ . as n^gbt b^ 
.expi^iStGd^ have lofi, the air of.^igiqal^ty afid, th^ 4iftlnAiye cba^ 
fabler vHbich.tb^y xeceivcii fr^in tbeij: firft aut^or^ aofd aTe^o^en ob** 
($ Wftd by that i9i]ltiplif:ity of 1^ in whi<;h:^^y 

are iii»k and iftvplv^d. , i ,:;: ..i ..;. ^ . 

ft 

^^ About a year after his appointment to the ProfefTorfhip of 
Logic»^Mfv£iMiTH .was el^ed. to the chair of Moral PhilQiQ;>pby* 



Hia course of led^uro on this fubje<l was divided into four parts. 
Thie firft cpnt^ned Natural llieplo|^.2 m^w^^ h£ cpniVlered l^e 
prpofs^of Aut beifig afi/d . ^ttxibute^^ ot ^od^ aQdthpfe prjnci{4qs,c^ 
. the Huin«a mind uppn :;^h]ph rel.igio9 if foiunded. The fecQnd conw 
.prehended £thi^ ftri^y /o,called» ^d cqnuftcd chiefly of tlye.doc* 
trines which hp afterwairds p^bli|hed ip his Tlieory of l$ioral' Sent!*- 
meats. , In the thl^rd'part, he treated'at inpre length qf ,that brancn 

of morality tyhich ^^elates to'jufiiciy and which, being fufcepdble ojf 

' , , \i '/Iff J' p'*' ' '*i > ' ' ' ' jb' ' 

pref^ife and accurate rules, Ip for that reafon capable of a n]]| ^d 

pajticuj^ explana^ioiV 






" Upon this fubjefik lie foUbwed the plan tha^t fe^ms to be fug* 



'/ n w ' ■.' . 1 




the moft refined ages, and t;o point but the e^edts of thofe arts which 

contribute to fubfiftence* an4 to the accumulation of prbperty, in 

producing correfppndent improyemehts or alteratipns in law and go- 

vernment. This important branch of hia labours he alfo intended 

to give to tl^e public; but this intention, which is ihentibried in 

the.conclufion of 'i(he' Tiieoiry 'of iWoral Sentiments, he did not live 

to xulnl, * 

b « In 
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•* In.thc laft part of his lefturear,' fte examined diofe polhicaf 
regulations '-wliich are founded,' hot upon the principle of /'«/?/V^, 
but' that di e^ec&ency^ and ^hich are calcalated to incteafe the 
ikhes^ the powier, arid the profperity of a State. Under this view, he 
coniidered the political inflitutioas relating ta-commerce, to flnatices, 
to eccleflaftical and military eftabliihnieiits. What he delivered 
on thefe fubje£t$ contained' the liibfbfnce of. the work he afterwards 
publifhed under the title of An Inquiry into the Nature aiid Cicufai 
of the Wealth of Nations. 






" There wa^ ijo.utHation ip which, the abilities. of Mr. S'MfTH 
appeared to greater advantage tha'ti. as a Jf^rofefto j. ' Ii> aelivenng 'tis 
Iedures« he mmed aimoft entirely to . extemporary elocution. Hfs 



as he 



ieemed to be always interefted. lii'tKe fuoje'^^^ 



.iilufl:rate« . Thefe'propofitiQns, when, aniiburicea in eenexal terms, 
lad, .frjpm their, extent,^ not unfaquefltly foipetnin 



ing of the air of a 
paradox. In his attempts to explain them, he. often appeared, at 
firft, not to be fufficiently poflefTed of the .fubje£t, and fpoke with 
fome heAtation*, ^ A$ he .advanced, however, the matter feeme<) to 
crowd upon hiip, his manner became warm and apimated, and^^s 
expreiflion eafy and fluent. In points fuiceptibre of conti'overfy, you 

could ealiljr d|fcprn,-. tl^at he fecretly conceived an oppofition to h|s 

' ... .1 

CMpinions^ and that . hp was led upon this account to fupport. tjiem 
with greater energy an^ vehemence. By the fulnefs and variety of 
his iliufhrations, the fubjet^ gradually; iwelled in his hands, and acr 
quired a dimenfion which, without a ledious repetition of the fame 
i views, was calculated to £size this attention of hia audience, and to 
^fibrd them pleafure, as well as inftruQion, in following thQ ilame 



fl 



W^MT^NPS ,0» fig- .WI/Ttlv / xxK 



vn$ IKEdGafited, voA aft^x:f9^s. in tracing it badiwacda to that qrU 
g^j3di.firDp<^ttoQ or g^ncn^ tnxtl^ firc^;D wlf iqb this beautiful traia 
of fpeculitfioii ha4r proceddilde ^ 

** Hi» repKa^Qfk^aSi 4 Prafeffw, ira^^ai^^^Wg^y raifed very Jbight, 
and a Aultitiide <}f £^«ElenS9.j|rop» ^s^' gi;;(qat 4iftaace refortQd to the; 
Uaiverfity^ merely; jupwi .h^a |tf:^;>uat, Thofc branches of fciencc 
wiiich he:t2mghA.bec9rii^e faihioaable at jMs jjpl^ce, and h^ ppinion« 
were the chief topics of difcuffion in clubs and literary focieties. 
Even the fmall peculiarities in his pronunciation or manner of 
ipeakirig, became frequently the objeds of imitation**' 
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., Whilfe Mr. Sijiith was thus diftinguifhing himfelf by hi3 q^cal 
ai)d ability as a public teacher, he was gradually . laying the^foundw 
ation of a more extenlive reputation, by preparing for the prefs 
his* fyftenr'. of. m^^Sy ,7>«rfirftjPidi|i<>9, offjtii^jwrQrk appeared in 
1759^ joBder th«ftUlejofiiJ*..3Pit X^wofFlfi^cr^'Swtimeuts.'* 

Hitherto Mr* ^ithrh^d.mmi^ed utdcnown to the world <as an 
author ; .«0p, hfy^^i heaid/that be ,^ j^d^ a JriaJ oC his powert 
in any anonymous publications, excepting in a periodical, yfBfk 
called 7i&^ Edinburgh Review j which was begun in the year i ysSf 
by fome gentlemen of diftinguifhed abilities, but which they were . 
prevented by other engagements from carrying farther than the 
two lirft numbers. To this work Mr. Smith contributed a re* 
view of Dr. Johnson's Dictionary of the^ Englifh Language, and 
alfo a letter, addrefled to the editors, containing fome general ob^ 
fervations on the ftite of literature in the different countries of 
Europe. In the former of thefe papers, he points out fome de- 
feds in Dr. Johnscn^s plan, which he cenfures as not fufEciently 

b 2 granimatical. 
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grammatical. ** The <!ifiereiit figihilcatidtos df -ft word .^ elbfitrvet) 
** are indeed coHef^ed; but t^ey 'fere 'fet(fom-"d%efted {atogeneral 
^ claffes, or ranged tmder the meanmg wkidi^ the PfCtd pAti/tipslly 
^ expreffes: And fufiicient care is not ts^n to^ diUlngulih the 
" words apparently fynonymous.'* To illnftrate this criticifm, he 
copies from Dr. Johnson the articles iur an^ kumtour^ and 
Oppoies to them the fame article digdfted agi^eabty to his own ideab 
The various fignifications of the' w^erd BtJhr 'are very nicely and hap« 
pily difcriminated. The other article does not feem to have beeir 
executed with equal care. * * 

The obfenratidns oa the flaice d£ Icartm^ in Europe $rt wntteft 
with ingenuity and elegance ; but are chiefly interefUng, as they 
ihew the attention which the Author had given to the {(hilofophy 
and literature of the Continent, at a period when they were 'not 
much ftudied in this iiland. ' - «. : 



'In tire fame vdume with the Theory ef Ntoral Scn^nents; 
Mr. Smith pubiifhedF a Diffetrtation ^ on fh^ Origin of La^gvagea, 
and on the different Genius of thofe which are ori^nal and com- 
jpounded.^ The remarks I have to ofi^ on theie two difcouxfes, 
I ihall, for iht lake of ififtmdiieftt make the fobjea: of n fepante 
fedion. 
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SECTION n. 



CffBe fbeory of Moral IBentimaijitt, and Afo IMbiatlaft on tilt 

Origin of JLangjfOBgBSi ^ • • « 

^■^ H E fcience of Ethics has been divided by modem writers Into 
• two parts;, the one comprehending the theory of MorisJs, 
and the other its pradical doSrines. The queflions about which 
the former is employed, are chiefly the twp following. Fir^^ 5y 
Vfhat principle of our conftitution are we led to form the notion of 
moral diftindtions ; — ;whether by that £icnlty which perceives thedi£» 

tin^iom between trutK and falfehopd ; or V 

ception, which k pUqfed with one fe 

with. toother ? ^condfyy What is the proper bbjed oimox^d^i^^^ 

bation \ or, in other words, What is the common quality o^ Qp?^-', 

ties belonging to all the different modes . of virtue ? ^ Is it beaevxv 

knee ; or a rational felf-love ; or a di^pofition to a<& iuitab!/ to the' 

different relations in which we are placed ? Thefe two queftibns twxa 

• ' ' '. ' ' ' • 

to exhauft the whole theory of Morals. The fcqpe of the one is to ai^ 
certain the origin of our moral ideas ; that of the other, to refer the 
phenomena of moral perception to, their moft umple and general law^»' 

« 

The pradical doctrines of miH'ality comprehend all tlio(^ roik^ 
df eondud wliich profe(s to point out the proper ends'^of liiiman' 
purfuit, and the moft effe£kual means of attaining them ; to whidh^ 
we may add all thofe literary compofitions, whatever be their pak^ 
ticular form, which have for their aim to fortify and animate oyr 
good ^fpofiriohs', by delineadons of the beauty, of the dignity, or 
of the utility of Virtue. 

I {halt not enquire at prefent into the juftneis of this dlvifion^; 
I fliaU oi^y otifecve^ that the words Theory and Prance 'are not^ 
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in thifl inllance, employed in their uAial acceptations. The theory 
of Morals does not bear, fpr example^ the fame relation to the prac* 
tice of Morals, that the theory of geometry bears to prafliical geo- 
mttry* - In this laft fctence, all the praiSical rales are founded on 
theoretical principles previoufly eftabliflied : But in the former fcience, 
the practical rules are obvious to the capacities of all mankind ; the 
theoretical principles form one of the moft difficult fubjefts of dif-^ 
chilion that have ever exercifed the ingenuity of metapKyficians. 



Tn ' iUuftratlng the doiirines of praftical morality i* fif we make 
allowance for fome unfortunate prejudices produced ox; tihcouraged 
l>y violent and ' oppreffive /y ften>s of .policy,) jthe ahtients feem to 
ha.ve availeii diemielves of every light furnifhed by nature to hu- 
m'kn ireafohj and indeed thbfe writers who, in later, times, hai^.e 
tr^ted' the fubjea with the*greateft fuccefs, are they* who have\ 
followed nioft clofely the foptfteps of .the Greek and the Roman 
phildlbphers. The theoretical queft ion, too, concerning the eflence | 
otf virtue^ or the proper fi^^ff^ of moral approbation, was ia favourite' 
topic of difcuflion in the ancient fchools. The queftion concerning^ 
the principle of moral approbation, though not entirely of modern 
origin, . h?^s beep chiefly agitated fince the writings, of Dr. .CuDr- 
WORTH, in oppofition to thofe of Mr. Hobbes ; and it is this 
qu^oft apcordingly, . (recommended, at once, by its novelty and 
di^cqlty to the curiofity of fpeculative men,) that h^s produced, 
moft of the theories ^hich chara<5lerife and diftinguifli from each' 
othej}fc«Jaterfyftemsofi»oralphilQfophy.. .. \ 

/ 

. Jt ,was the opinion of Dr. CudWorth, and alfo of Dr. CLARicjf, 
that moral diftindlions are perceived by that power of the mind 
vrhich dillinguiflies truth from falfehood. This fyftem it was one 
great objed of l>r. Hutch es on Vphilofophy to refute, and'in 0J5- 
pofiticm to it, to (hew that the words Right and Wrong exprefs^' 

certain 






certain !igrie«able, ail4 ,diragreea)>Ief- qualities in adion^a , If hich it is 
not the province qf xea£^o.;but of fc/eliog to perceive ; an^ to that 
power of p. rcepupn which rende?:;s^ us fufceptible of pleafujfe or of 
pain, frora the view of virtue OT^^fjf vice, ^egave the name of thfc 
Moral Senfe« His.reafofxin^ uppfi^.this fubjef): ace in the mAixix^ 
quiefced in, both by Mr. Hume and Mu Smith j but they differ 
from him i.n one important particulsur, — ^Dr. Hutchesqn plainly 
fuppol^ng, that the moral fenfe is a fipiple principle of our conftitu- 
tion, ' of which no account can be given ; whereas the other two 
philofophers ^ave both attempted to analyfe it into other principles 

mori^.geaeral. Their fyftems, howevery with refpeA to it are very 
different from ea^h. other. Aopor4ipg to . Mr^, Hume, all the 

' qui^ilies .\v:1^qK ar^ denongiinated virtuoua, aire ufeiul esthjer to otir- 
feites oc to others, and tbe pleafure 5jhich we derive from the view 
of tiiim U tjse pleafure of utility. ' Mn«iSM(TH, without reje^boig 
cnfindyi Mr;/ Hume's dcgiftrine^ ipoopojfesi apcdier of hta cwa, for 

. more .cdiB{if ehcofive ; a do^ine> vfithr w^iich.^^ thinks all ^c 
moft .c^iehraKed/thedries of morality: fomented by his predoceflbrs 
coincide in part, and from feme partial view of which- he appre- 
hends that they have all proceeded*. 
» • - • 

Of thv^ very ingenipus and original theory,^! (hall endeavour to 

give a fliort' abftrail. To thofe who are familiariy acquainted with 

it as it is;ftated by its author, I am aware that the attsempt may ap- 

^ pear fuperfltiouis ; but I ftatt'^gr myfelf th« it will not be wholly ufe^ 

- lefs .to foch as have not been much converfant in thefe abflratS: 

difquifiti^n]^ by prefenting to them the leading principles of the 

fyftem in* oJie connedled view, wkhont -thofe interruptions- of the 
• attention which heceflarily arife from the author's various and 'happy 
- ' illuftrations^y and from the many eloquent digr^fiions' which toilnatG 

and adorn his comppfitloii* ^ ' 
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Thb ftodameiMal prmeiple <^ Mr. Smith's didory is; diat the 
; primary objeds of our mend perceptions are the tdiohs of other 
Wlien; and that our moral ji^gments with refpe6t to our own. 

eondud: are only applications to ourfelTes of dectftons which we haire 
*^2llready pafled on the conduf): of our neighbour. His work accord- 
^m^ confifts of two parts. • In the former, he explains in what 

-mamier we learn to judge of the conduct of our neighbour ; in the 
Matter, in what manner, hy applying thefe judgments to ourfelves, 

we acquire afmfi of duty. 

'Our moral judgments, both with refp«ft to our own conduA 
>and that of others, indude two diftind perceptions : \firfi^ A peixrep^ 
tioti of conduA as right .er^wrong: and, feton^^ A perception ^of 
the merit or demerit of tb« agent. To that quality of condudt whioh 
^moralifts, in genacal^ e3q[>re& by die word Re&itude, Mn Smith 
:gi\(e6 the name of R r opr lety ; and he ht^gx^ his thddryirntb aaquir- 
iilg'ia whM h xonfifb, and how we aare led to Jbmi tl^e idea of it* 
The leading principles of lii^ dodrine on this ibbje^iare <:ompre«- 

, 4 

hended in the following ptt^oiitions : \ 
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I. It is from pur own experience alone, that we can form any 
idea of what panes in the mind )6f; Mother pcrfon on any particular 
occafion ; and the only way ill which we can, form this idea, is by 
fuppofing ouxfelves in die fame ciAcutnftancesrwith him, and con- 
ceiving how we fhould be affected if we weije fo fituated. It ris 
impoilible for us, howev^, to conceive o^irfelves plaae^ in any fitu« 
ation, whether agreeable c^r otherwife, -without feeling an effed of 
the fame kind with wha^ would be produced I?y the iituation. itfelf ; 
and df confequence the att^tion we^ve 4t imy time to the pircuni- 
jlances of our neighbour^ muft affe^^ us fbmewhat in therfaibe man- 
ner, although by no means in the fame.dogiceet ^ ^^ thffe.fiircum- 
ftances were our own. 

» 
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That this imaginary change of place with oiJier men> is tht red! 
feurce of the intereft we take in their fortunes, Mu Smith attempts 
to prove by various inftances. " When we fee a ftrokc aimed, and 
juft ready to fall upon the leg or arm of another perfon, we 
naturally fhtink and draw back our own leg or our own arm ; 
^ and when it does fall, we feel it in fome meafure, and are hurt by 
^ it as well as the fufferer. The mob, when they are gazing at a 
•* dancer on the flack rope,, naturally writhe and twift and balance 
*'^ their own bodies, as they fee him do, and as tbey feel that they 
" themfelvcB muft do if in his fituation.'* The fame thing takes 
place, according to Mr. Smith, in every cafe in which our attention 
is turned to the condition of our neighbour. ** Whatever is the paf- 
fion which arifey from any objei^ in the perfon jsincipally con- 
cerned, an analogous emotion fprings up, at the thought of his 
fituation, in the breaft of every attentive fpedator. In every 
^ paflix^n of which the mind of man is fufceptible, the emotions of 
*' the by-llander adways correfpond to what, by brining the cafe home* 
^^ to himfel^ lie imagines ihould be the fentiments of the fufferer/^ 

To this principle of oxir hature which leads us to enter into the 
iltuations of other men, and to partake with them in the paflion^ 
which thefe fituations have a tendency to. excite, Mn Smith gives 
the name ofifjmpathy ox Jtllow^fcelhig^ which two words he employs 
as fynonymous. Upon fome occafions, he acknowledges, that fym- 
pathy arifes merely from the view of a certain emotion in another 
perfon ; but in general it arifes, not fo much from the view of tho 
emotion, as from that of the fituation which excites it. 

2. A fympathy or fellow-feeling between different perfons is 
always agreeable to both. When I am in a fituation which excites 
any paflion, it Is pleafant to me to know, that the fpedators of my 
fituation enter with me into all its vai-ious circumftances, and are 

c affededl 
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aiTecUd with tliem ia the fame manner as I am myfeif. ' On the 
other hand) it is pleaiant to the fpeAator to obfelTve this ct>il:efpond- 
ence of his emotions with mine. 

3: When the fpedator of another man's fituation, upon bringing 
home to himfelf all its various circumftances, feels hiinfelf afieQ;e4 
in the fame manner with the perfon principally concerned, he ap- 
proves of the affection or pafiion of this perfon as juft and proper 
and fuitabte to its objedl. The exceptions which occur to this ohfer- 
vation are, according to Mr. Smith, only apparent. " A ftranger, 
*' for example, paffes by us in the ftreet with all the marks of the 
** deepeft afHidtion ; and we are immediately fold^ that he has jaffi 
" received the^ news of the death of his father. It is impofllble 
" that, in tliis cafe, we fhould not approve of his grief; yet it may 
^ often happen, without any defeat of humanity on our part, that, 
" fo far from entering into the violence of his forrow, -we (houlc^ 
** fcarce conceive the firft movements of concern upoii his account. 
We have learned, however, from experience, that fuph a misfor- 
tune naturally excites fuch a degree of fbrrow j and we know, 
^ that if we took time to examine his? fituation fully and m all" its 
" parts, we fhould, without doubt, moft fmcerely fympathize with 
** him. It is upon the confcioufnefs of this conditional fympathy 
** that our approbation of his forrow is founded^ even in thofe cafes 
in which that fympathy does not actually take place ; and the ge- 
neral rules derived from our preceding experience of what our fen- 
timents would commonly correfpond with, correft upon this, as up- 
on many other occafions, the impropriety of our prefent emotions.** 
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By the propriety therefore of any afFcftion or paflion exhibited by 
another perfon, is to be underflood its fuitableneis to the obje£t 
which excites it. Of this fuitahlenefs I . can judge only from the 
coincidence of the afre6:ion with that which I feel, when I conceive 

myfelf 
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WQ^^ In th» hmo circumftances ; and the perception df this coin- 
cidence is the foundation of the fentiment of moraLafprobatUn. 

% 

4. Although, when we attend to the fituation of another perfon, 
and conceive ourfelves to be placed in his circuQiftances^ an emotion 
of the fame kind with that which he fe^l^, naturally .arifes in our 
own mind| yet this fympathetip emotion bears but a very fmall 
proportion, in point of degree, to what is felt by the petfon prin- 
xipally concerned. In order, therefore, to obtain the plcafure of 
mutual fympathy, nature teaches the fpeftator to ftrive as much as 
he can, to raife his emotion to a level with that which the objedl 
would really -produce ; and, on the other hand, fixe teaches the 
perfon whofe paflion this obje^ has .excited, to bring it down, as 
much as he can, tp a level with that of the fpei^ator. 

5. ppon thefe two different efforts are founded two different fets 
of virtues. . Upon the effort of. the ipedtator to enter into the fitu-^ 
ation of the perfon principally concerned, and to raife his fympathetic 
emotions to a level with the emotions of the aftor, are founded the 
getitle, the amiable virtues ; the virtues of candid condefcenfion and 
indulgent humanity. Upon the effort of the perfon principally con- 
cerned to lower his own emotions, fo as to correfpond as nearly as 
poffiHe with thofe of the fpeftator, are founded the great, the awful, 
and refpedlable virtues; the virtues of felf-denial, of felf-govem- 
ment, of that command of the paffions, which fubjedls all the 
movements of our nature to what our own dignity and honour, and. 
the propriety of our own condudt, require. 

As a ferther illuftration of tlie foregoing do£lrine, Mr. Smith 
oonfiders particularly the degrees of the different paflions which are 
confxftent With propriety, and endeavours to fliew, that !n* ever}" 
cafe,: it is diccent or indecent to exprefs a paffion ftrongl'y, according 

as^maxJdnd arcdifpofed, ot not difpofed to fympathize with It. It is 

' c 2 unbecoming. 
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unbecoming, for example^ to exprefs^ ftronglj^ any ©f Aofe paiSbj)^ 
\vhich arife from a certain condition of the body} becaufe otiler 
mcn,» who are not in the fame condition, cannot be expe<3:ed ta 
iVrnpathize with them. It is unbecoming to cry <Tut with bodily 
pain ; becaufe the fympathy felt by the fpetlator bears no proportion 
to the acutenefs of what is felt by the fiifierer. The cafe is fome* 
what limihir with thofe paffions which take their origin from a par- 
ticular turn or habit of the imagination. 

In the cdfe of the unfocial paffions of hatted and rcftntment, the 
fympathy of the fpe€lator is divided between the perfon who feels 
the pafiion^ and the perfon who is the otjea* of it. •* We are eon-^ 
** cern^d for both, and our fear for what the one may fufier damps 
•* our refentmcnt for what tiie t)ther«has fuifered.^ Hence the im- 
perfefl degree in which we fympathize with fuch paffions ; and the 
propriety, when we are under their influence, of moderating their 
exprcfficn to a much greater degree than is required in the cafe of 
any other emotions* 



The reverfe of this takes place with refpeA to aQ the fociad 
benevolent afife&ions« The fympathy of the fpe^tator urith the 
perfon who feels them« coincides with his concern for the perioi:^ 
who is the objetS): of them. It is thb redoubled fympathy which 
renders thefe affedions fo peculiarly becoming and agreeable.. 

The felfifh emotions of grief and joy, when they are conceived; 

on account of our own private good or had fortune, hold a fort of 

middle place between our fbcial and our unfocial paffions; They 

are never fo graceful as the one fet,. nor fo odious lis the other.. 

Even when exceffive, they are never U^ difagreeable as exceffive re-* 

fentment ; becaufe no oppofite iympathy can-ever intcreft ua againft 

them : and when mtoft fuitaUe to their obje^,. they are never to 

s^reeable as impartial, humanity and jtift benevoIeAce ; becanic na 

double fympathy can ever intereft djs for the.nu 

After 



' : A^^ tfaffe * general fpecuktlon^. cooceiAiag^ the pyquistf of . ac- 
tioo^ Mn SMitH examines how iar fibe judgieKota of ^maiikmii 
.i^oacfM?Bic® it ateJlialjl^.tQ be lofluenicecl irx p^rt^^Hllar, i»ale% ^by^-the 
pro^eifousr or tlue sdyerie cirquiiifta£tte&;af jiimaigeQl^:. Tlie, io^ 
^ ^18 teikfcu^idg oiD thia.fuhje^ is d$re6kcd tn y^o^i (ia ofqp^fition 
to the common ppinkwi) Ant whefinthwto is-'ji^^nryia tibe-eafej 
our proj^enfity to iymp^^tbiMr ytkiki joy is :iBUch ftroiiger ^to One 
propenfity to fympathize with forrow ; and, of coafcquence, that it 
4a more eafy to obtiuri t the ttj^lirobation erf' iiiw^ pr<^)ej:it7 

than ia adverfity. Srooa the fame princtpie hef traces: thenra^n df 
ambition, or of* the dfcfire of raids fa»i'i>r&^minmte.$4ihe<^^ 
(je<% of which pafiioxriv^ to atttain rihte Htuadon vdii^h Jfefis a oiian 
mdft in the /view of geiteial} f^mpatby and .aittciitiui, and gve» him 
an earfy^empire frvsritfae «ii3iftiqfls jtf otbta»» ^^ ' « ^ ^ ^ ^* 

, ^ « I* ^ *»»<^». « > f»» • 'I.,! > J, *»f*/i'»** 

Having l^^ijC^ed thp a^^yfi^ ojf aiHC fenfe of proprietyr a,nd of.im*- 
propriety, Mr. Smith proceeds to confider our fenfe of merit and 
demerit ; * w|iich he thinks has alfo a referenee^ in. the firft ;nftance, 
not to pur own charaders^ but te th/s .^haraAecs of our neiglib<»iir§* 
:iS explaining the origin of this part of our moral conftitutioB, he 
avails himfelf «f the fame principle of fympathy,, into which he xe-- 
folves. the fentiment of moral approbation* 

The words propriety aiid impropriety^ when Applied td an afiedHoil 
of the mind, are ufed in this theory (as has been, ilread^ 'oWTeiH^d) 
to exprefs the fultablenefs or unfuitablenefs of the aHe^tion to its ex- 
citing caufe. The vrotdsmtrit and demerit have always a reference 
(according to Mn Smith) to the j^^ which the affedlion tends to 
produce. When the tendency of an affection is i[)eneficiali theag^sht 
appears to us a psoper object of reward ; when it is hurtful, lie ap* 
pears the proper obje<a ^ pwitlKment^. 

*-'--••'. t The 
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' * The pirmdpdes'iii ouraiatiire whicli mod diredUy prompt us t6re- 
maxd and to puniihy are gratitude and refentment. •' To £17 of a par^ 
ion, vAcrefoi^e, that he is deferving o( reward or of puriiihment, is 
t^riat^ji m othtr /vronls, that be is a proper object 4>f grutiireid^ or cf 
aofbtaspfatiSDr^' which amourits to tiie fame thing/ that he is to 
fotne^par£an orpeffons tfae/objed of ^a latitude or of a refentment, 
x^hieh ^very reafonable man ii ready to adopt and fympMhize ivith»» 
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f ' It k-lipiMvef vwy neoeflory to o^iferte/ that ire do not4:horoisg)iu 

'lyo^iapathias) "ivith .the gratitude of', one jnan towards anoihef, 

-meiiris^beaablb'thtr 'Other 'hasr been'-the c&ufe of his good fortune, 

.uaiefa heJbfct beea thecaufe of tt fiom motiTes which we entirely ^o 

along; with«. . OiK.fenie, ^erefbre, of the good defert of an a^ion, 

is a compounded fentimast', madempiof an ittdire^ fympotlr^ witfa 

the perfon to whom the a£tion is beneficial, and of a diredi fympathy 

with the affeftions and motives of the agent. -The fame remark 

applies, mutatis muta/idiSy to our fcnfe of demerit, or of ill-defert. 
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' Ftotti "thefe principles, ' h is inferred, that the bnly a£lions 
i^idi appear to 'us deferring' of reVafd, are adiohs^ 6f a bene- 
ficial tendency, J)roceeding from' • proper motives ; the only aftions 
which feem to defence j^unifhment, are adiohs of a hurtful tenden- 
cy, proceeding from improper ttiO'dves. A mef e want of beneficence 
expofcs to no'punifhment,,; beqaufq ^the mere want of beneficence 
tends ti9;do nprreal pofitivjC ev!U. . *A nxan, on the other hand, who 
is. barely innocent^ .apd^contpnts himfelf with obferving ftridly the 
laws of. juftice.with refped to .others, can merit only, that his 
neiehbours, in- their turn, (hould ojbferv^.religioufly.the faipe laws 
with refped t<?. him. . .;. -n . „!' , • . .. ,• . 

Thefe obfervations lead Mf. §A^jff^i| to Anticipate, a little jthe fub* 
jed of the fecond great divifion of his work, by a Ihort enquiry 

into 
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the^ «rigi«L Icf !aur fetrfe of jufKricf or a^bcable ^ \6up />%oa * ^orr-^ 
dua^; iind Mfb of 6Ur fttitinfients Jof tertiArfej ihd of ^bod dereft- 



• , . . - » ?' %-( 



The urigm of .our feoJfe of joftic^-tt* wicB as» of aU our other 
moral fe&tim^ts^ he ^ocpunts f or |py jile^U)^ -of; the pratiiqiple of 
fympathy. Whea I attend only to the feelmgs of my own breaft, 
my own ha|)pioef8 appears to'me<^of far greater confequence than 
that of all the world befides. Butlr-am confcious, that in this 
excefllve preference, other men .tannot poffibiy fympathizd with 
me, and that to them I appear only one of the crowd, in whom 
they are no more interefted thaii^ in' kny othdr individual If I" wtfh, 
therefore, to fedure their fympathy iaiid approbation, (whtdh,- ac- 
cording to Mr. Smith, are'the ©bje<as*of the ftrongeft dbfire^ of 
my nature, Y it is neceffary for me to regard my happinefs, not in* 
tMt fig;lit in which it appears to myfelf, but lA that light in whicV 
it appears to mankind in gcnerali if 'an unprovoked ihjtit^*'is6&' 
fered to me, I know that fociety will fympathi^e with triyrefent- 
nient J but if I injure theinterefte of' another, who never injured* 
me, merely becaufe they ftand in the way of my own, I perceive 
eridentlyi' that focietjr will fympathize with bis refentmentj and 
that I fball become the oBjeft of general indignlation^ '- ' 



» t 



When, upon any occafion, I ^m led by the vi<rfence of pafll on- 
to overlook thefe coniiderations, and^ in the cafe of a competition 
of interefts, to a£t according, ro^'ray own feelings, and not accords 
ing to thole of impartial >ipe<^ator6, i nWer &dl pjincar the punktbt. 
ment of remorfe. When my p^affidn is .gratified, ^iA I begin to rjer»} 
fleft coolly, en rtiy comju^^ I caa no. ]0fltgpr e^ter inbp ,.thfl*}no7. 
tiyes from which it pr^oceeded ; it appears as impropisr tp.mp a^ to 
the reft, of/ thj? world; 1 Jament the effe<3:s' it has produced j I pity 

the unhappy fufferer whpni.lha^fejiajw^'*-^' J If^^lfl^yf/^^f ;^^h(^ 

ofejedl of indigoaUQA to ta^yh^^^ , J* 5tU«l>i f?yftM^^ S/^it^i^, ji^^ixp 

- y - " nature 
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^^ nature of that icixttmi^t which is 'iprofptAf called rfemorfe* It is 
*^ made up of fbame fropx the fenfe of the impropriety of paft con- 
" duft ; of grief for the effefts of it ; of pity for thofe who fufier by 
** it ; and of the dtfead and teitor of puniihment from the confciouf- 
" nefs of the juftly provoked rebutment of all rational creatures." 

« 

The opposite hehavknir of him who^ firom proper motiv^^ has 
performed a generous a£fcion, infpires, in a fimilar manner^ tiie op^ 
pofite fentimexit of confciou$ merit, or of defersred reward* 

The foregoing obfervations contain a general fummary of Mr» 
Smith's principles with refpeft to the origin of our moral fenti- 
mentSy in io far at lead as they relate to the fxmdu^ of others. 
He acknowledges, at the fame time^ that the feutiments of which 
we are confcious, on particular occafioas, do not always coincide 
with tbefe principles ; and thft they axe frequently viodified by 
other conilderations very drSerecit from the propriety or impropri* 
ety of the aJSe(3;ions of the agent, and alfo from the beneficial qr 
hurtful tendoicy of thefe affedions. The good or the bad confe-. 
quences which accidentally follow from an acfUon, and which^ as 
they do not depend pa the agent, ought undoubtedly, in point of 
juftice, to have no influence on our opinion, either of the propri- 
ety or tlie merit of his condud, fcarcely ever fail to influence 
confiderably our judgment with refped to both; by leading us to. 
form a good or a bad opinion of the prudence with which the ac- 
tian was performed, and by animatmg our fenfe of the merit or 
demerit of his dcfign. Thcfe fads, • however, do not furnifh any 
^bjedions which are peculiarly applicable to Mr. Smith's th«ory ; 
for whatever hypothefis we may adojit'with refped to the origin of 
our moial perceptloas^ all men muft acknoufcdge, that in fo far as 
the profperous or the unj)'!' bfperouS event of an adion depends on' 
ibrtunc or on accidenj, k o*ight neither to incrtofe nor to dimmlfli' 
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<»5r,4awrai'^p?obation or difapprabation of the agent. And accor- 
.fikk^ly itihaSy.jiVt all ages of the world, been the complaint of mo- 
rajifts, that the actual fentiments of mankind fhould fo often be in 
oppoCition to this equitable and indifputable maxim. In examining, 
.therefore, this irregularity of our moral fentiments, Mr. Smith is 
to bje confidered, .not as obviating an objedtion peculiar to his own 
fyftem,, .but.^$ rernoving a difficulty which i« equally connected widi 
^very theory ou, the; fubje£t which has ever been propofed. So 
far as I know, he is thc.firft. philofopher who has been fully aware 
of the importance of the difficuhy, and he has indeed treated it 
with great ability and fuccefs. The explanation which he gives 
of it is not warped in the leafl by any peculiarity in his own 
fchemej apd, 1 muft own, it appears to me to be the moft folid 
and valuable improvement he has made in this branch of fcience.^ 
It is impoflible to give any abftraft of it in a iketch of this kind; 
and therefore I muft content myfelf with remarking, th>t it confifts 
of three parts. The firft e;;xplaiBs the caufes of this irregularity of 
fcntiment; the fecond, the extent of its influence; and the third, 
the important purpofes to which it is fubfervient. His remarks oa 
the laft of thefc heads are more particularly ingenious and plealing ; 
as their objefl: is to fhew^ in oppofiition to what we fhould be dif^ 
pofed at firfl to apprehend, that when nature implanted the feeds of 
this irregularity in the human breail, her leading intention was, to 
promote the happinefs and perfeO;ion of the fpecics. 

.The remaining part of Mr. Smith's theoiy is employed in 
(hewing, in what manner our ftnfe of duty comes to be formed, in 
confequence of an application to ourfelves of the judgments we 
have previoiifly pafTed on the conduct of others. * ' 

In eirtering'upon' thfis enqtriry, which is undoabtedly the moft 
important in the work, and fbr which die foregoing fpeculations 

d are^ 
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are, according to Mn Smith's theory, a nec^ffary preparatiofi, be 
begins with ftating the fa£l concerning our confcioufnefs of merited 
praife or blame ; and it muft be owned, that the firft ^eS: of the 
fa£t, as he himfelf ftates it, appears not very favourable to his priii« 
ciples. That the great object of a wife and virtuous man is not to 
a£t in fuch a manner as to obtain the adual appipbation rf thoie 
around him, but to ad fo as to render himfelf the juft and proper 
object of their approbation, and that his fatisfadion with his own conv 
dudl deperids much more on the confcioufnefs of defervingi}oL\% ap-^ . 
probation than from that of really enjoying it, he candidly ac- 
knowledges ; but ftill he infifts, that although this may feem, at 
firft view, to intimate the exiftence of fome ftioral faculty which fe 
not borrowed from without, our moral fentiments ' have alwaya 
fome fecret reference, either to what are, or to what upon a certain 
condition would be, or to what we imagine ought to be, the fenti*- 
ments of others ; and that if it were poiTible, that a human crea- 
ture could grow up to manhood without any commnnicatic^r with 
his own fpecies, he could no more think of his own charaflrer, or 
of the propriety or demerit of his own fentiments and condudk,, 
than of the beauty or deformity of his own face. There is indeed 
a tribunal within the breaft, which is the fupreme arbiter of all ouir 
afltions, and which often mortifies us amidft the applaufe, and fup- 
ports us under the cenfure of the world ; yet ftill, he contends, that 
if we enquire into the origin of its inftitution, we fhall 'find, that 
its jurifdiftion is, in a great meafure, derived from the authority 
of that very tribunal whofe decifions it fo often and fo -juftly re* 
verfes. 

When we firft come into the world, we, for fome time, fondly 
purfue the impofllble project of gaining the good-will and approba- 
tion of every body. We foon however find, that this univerfal 
approbation is unattainable; that the moft equitable conduiSt muft 

3 frequently 
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frequently thwart the iaterefts or the inclinations of particular 
f>erfon6, who will feldom have candour enough ]to .enter into the 
propriety of our motives, or to fee that this conduft, how difa^ree- 
able foever to them, is perfectly fuitahle to our fituation. In order 
to defend ourfelves from fuch partial judgments, we foon learn to 
fet up In our own minds, a judge between ourfelves and thofe we 
live with. We conceive ourfelves as ading in the prefence of a 
perfon, who has no particular relation, either to Ojurfelves, or to 
thofe whofe interefts are affected by our condu6t ; and we (ludy to 
a£t in fuch a manner as to obtain the approbation of this fuppofed 
impartial fpe^tator. It is only by confulting him that we can fee 

whatever relates to ourfelves in its proper fhape and dimeniions. 

/ 

There are two different occafions, on which we examine our 
own conduit, and endeavour to view it in the light in which the 
impartial fpeftator would view it. Firft, whert we are about to adl j 
and, fecondly, after we have a^ed* In both cafes^ our views arc 
very apt to be partial. 

When we are about to a£t, the eagernefs of paflion feldom allows 
us to confider what we are doing with the candour of an indifferent 
perfon. When the a£tion is over, and the pailions which prompted 
it have fubfided, although we can undoubtedly enter into the fenti- 
ments of the indifferent fjpeftator much more coolly than before, 
yet it is fo difagreeable to us to think ill of ourfelves, that we often 
purpofely turn away our view from thofe circumftances which 
might render our judgment unfavourable. — ^Hence that felf-deceit 
which is the fource of half the diforders of human life. 

In order to guard ourfelves ^gainft its deludons, nature leads \is to 
form infenfibly, by our continual obfervations upon the conduft of 
others, certain general rules concerning what is fit and proper either 

d 2 to. 
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« 

to ' be done or avoided. Some of their actions (hock alt our na- 
tural lentlments ; and when we obferve other people afFe£ked in the 
fame manner with ourfelves, we are confirmed in the belief, that 
out difapprobation was juft. We naturally therefore lay it down 

'as a general rule, that all fuch actions are to be avoided, as tending 
to render us odious, contemptible, or pnniihable ; and we endeavour,, 
by habitual tefleftion, to fix this getLeral rule in our minda, in order 
to correft the mifreprefentations of felf-lovc, if we fhould ever be 
called on to a£t in fimilar circumftances. The man of furious re- 
fentment, if he were to liilen to the dictates of that paflion, would 
perhaps- regard the death o£ his enemy as but a fmall compenfailon 
for a trifling wrong. But his obferyations on the cpndudt of others 
have taught him how horrible fuch fanguinary revenges are; and 
he has imprelTed it. op his mind as an invariable rule,, to abftain. 
Xrom them upon all occafions. This rule preferves its authority 
with him, checks the impetuofity of his paffion, and correds the 

.partial views which felf-love fuggefts; although, if this had been 
the firft time in which he confidered fuch an ajCtion, he would un- 
doubtedly have determined it to be juft and proper, and what every- 

•impartial fpedlator would approve o£ — A regard to fuch . general 
rules of morality conftitutes^, according to Mr. Smith, what is pro- 
pcrly called tb^ ftnfe of duty. 

« 

1 before hinted, that Mr; Smith doeanot rgedl entirely from his 
fyftem that principle of utility ^ of which the perception in any .ac- 
tion Qr charadler conftitutes, according to Mr. Hume, the fenti- 
ment of moral approbation. That no qualities of the mind are ap- 
proved of as virtues, but fuch as are ufeful or agreeable, either to 
the perfon himfelf or to others, he admits to be a propofition tKat 
holds univerfally ; and he alfo admits, that the fentiment of appro- 
bation with which we regard virtue, is enlivened by the percep- 
tion of this utility, or, as he explains the fait, it is enlivened by 

ouf 
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©ur fympathy with the happinefs of thofe to whom the utility ex- 
tends : But ftill he infifts, that it i^ not the view of this utility which 
is dther the firil of principal fource of moral approbation. 

To fum up the whole of his dbdlrinein a few words. " When 
•* we approve of any character or adtion, the fentiments which we 
* feel are derived from four different fources. Birft, we fympa- 
thize with the motives of the agent ; fecondly, we enter into the 
gratitude of thofe who receive the benefit of his adions ; thirdly,. 
** we^obferve that his conduft has been agreeable to the general 
•* rules by which thofe two fympathies generally afl: ; and, laftly,. 
** when we confider fuch adtlons as making a part of a fyftem of 
behaviour which tends to promote the happinefs either of the indi- 
vidual or of fociety, they appear to derive a beauty from this 
" utility, not unlike that which we afcribe to iany well-contrived 
" machine." Thefe difierent fentiments, he thinks, exhauft com- 
pletely, in every inftance that can be fuppofed, the compounded 
fentiitient of moral' approbation. " After deducing, fays he, in 
" any one particular cafe, all that muft be acknowledged to proceed 
" from fome one or other of thefe four principles, I fhould be glad 
' " to know What remains ; arid I fliall freely allow this overplus to 
•* be afcribed to a moral fenfe, or to any other peculiar faculty, > 
^ provided any body will afcertain precifely what this overplus is." 

Mr. Smith's opinion concerning the nature of virtue, is involved 
in his theory concerning the principle of moral approbation. The 
idea of virtue, he thinks, always implies the idea of propriety, or 
of the fuitablenefs of the affedtion to the objcft which excites 
-it; which fuitablenefs, according to him, can be determined, in no 
. other way than, by the fympathy of impartial fpedators with the 
motives or the agent. But flill he apprehends, that this defcription 
©f virtucL is incomplete j for. although in every virtuous action pro- 
priety 
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priety is an effential in^edtent, it is not ahvays the fole ingredient 
Beneficent anions have 'm them another quality^ hy which they 
appear, not only to defcrve approbation, but recompence, and exh 
cite a fupcrior degree of efteem, arifing from a double fympathy 
with the motives of the agetit, and the gratitude of thofe who are 
the objeiSts of his affedion. In this refpei^:, beaeficence appears 
to him to be diftinguifhed from the infecier virtues of pirud^poe, 
vigilance, circumfpcftion, temperance, conftancy, firmnefe, which 
are always regarded with approbatiot), but which confer no nicrit# 
This tliilin<£tion, he apprehends, has not been fufficieetly attended 
to by moralifts ; the principles of fome affording no explanation of 
the approbation we beftow on the inferior virtues 3 and tboie 4>f 
others accounting as imperfeftly for the peculiar excellency which 
the Aipreme virtue of beneficence is acknowledged to poflefs. 

Such are the outlines of Mr. Smith's Theory of Moral Senti- 
ments J a work which, whatever opinion we may entertain of the 
juftnefs of its conclufions, muft be allowed by all to be a fingular 
effort of invention, ingenuity, and fubtilty. For my own part I 
muft confefs, that it does not coincide with my notions concerning 
the foundation of Morals ; but I am convinced, at the fame time, 
that it contains a large mixture of important truth, and that, al« 
though the author has fometimes been mifled by too. great a defire 
of generalizing his principles, he has had the merit of direding the 
attention of philofophers to a view of human nature which had 
formerly in a great meafure efcaped their notice. Of the great pro- 
portion of juft and found reafoning which the theory involves its 
ftriking plaufibility is a fufKcient proof; for as the author himfelf 
has remarked, no fyftem in morals can well gain our aflent, if it 
does not border, in fome refpefts, upon the truth. " A fyftem of 
" natural philofophy, (he obferves,) may appear very plaufible, and 
** be for a long time very generally received in the world, and 



a 



yet 
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^ yet have no foandation in nature ; but the author who ihould 
^ aifigr^ a$ the caufe of any natural fentiment, fome principle which 
** neither had' any connexion with it, nor jreifembled any other 
[ principle which had fome connedlion, would appear abfurd and 
ridiculous to the moft injudicious and unexperienced reader/' 
The merit,, however, of Mr. Smithes performance does not reft 
here» No work, undoubtedly, can be mentioned, ancient or mo^ 
dem, which exhibits fo complete a view of thofe fads with refped 
to our moral percepuons, which it is one great obje€t of t;his branch 
of fcience to refer to their general laws ; and upon this account, it 
well deferves the careful ftudy of all whofe tafte leads them to pro- 
secute fimilar enquiries. Thefe fadls are indeed frequently exprefled 
m a language which involves the author^s .peculiar theories : But 
they are always preibnted in the moft happy and beautiful lights ; 
and it is eafy for an attentive reader, by ftiipping them of hypo- 
thetical terms, to ftate them to himfelf with that logical precifion, 
which, in fuch very difficult difquifitions,; can alone conduct us 
with certainty to the truth. 

ft 

It is proper to obferve farther, that with the theoretical dodlrihes 
of the book, there are every where interwoven, with lingular tafte 
and addreis^ the pureft and moft^ elevated maxims concerning the 
practical condud of life; and that it abounds throughout with in- 
terefting and iaftrudive delindations of characters and manners* 
-A confiderable part of it too is employed in collateral enquiries,^ 
whichr upon every hypothelia that can be formed concerning the 
foundation of morals, are of equal importance. Of this kind is the 
fpeculation formerly mentioned, with refpedJ: to the influence of 
fortune on our moral fentiments, and another fpeculation, no lefs 
valuable, with refpeft to the influence of cuftom and falhion on the 
fame part of our conftitution; 

The 
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» « 

The ftyle in which MrJ ^mith has cdnvfiyed the fundamental 
•principles oa which lus theory refts, does not feem to- me to be fo 
•.perfectly fuited to the fubjeft as that which he employs oh moft 
other occafions. In communicating ideas which- are extreinely ab- 
ftra^ and fubtile^ and about tsrhichit is hardly poffiblc to rcafon 
corre<ftly, without the fcrupulons ufe of appropriated terms; *he 
fometim^s prefents to us a choice of ' woirds,^' hf no mean's ftriftly 
fynonymous, fo as to divert the attention from a preeiife and fteady 
conception of his propofition ; and a fimilar'effeft is, in other in- 
ftances, produced by that div^eiiity of forms which, in the courfe 
of his copious and feducing compofition,- the fame truth •inlenliMy 
affiim^s. When the fubjecft of his work leads him- to add^efs the 
imaginat-ion and the heart; the variety and felicity of his ' illufti^A- 
tions ; the richnefs and fluency of his eloquence; ami the flciH 
with which he wins the attention and comi^ftdnde the paffiotsof his 
readers, Jeave him, among our Englifh moralifts, withqutra rival* 



The DiflTertation on the Origin of Languages, , which now,form$ 
a part of the fame volume with the Theory of Moral Sentiments, 
was, I believe, firft annexed to the fecond edition of that work. It 
is an eflTay of great ingenuity, and on which. the author himfelf fct 
a high value ; but, in a general review of his publications, it de- 
ferves our attention lefs, oh account of the opinions it contains, than 
as a fpecimen of a particular frtrt of enquiry; which, . fo far. as I 
know, is entirely of modern origin, and which feems, i^ a pecu- 
liar degree, to have interefted Mr. Smith's curiofity. Something 
very fimilar to it may be traced in all his diflferent works, whether 
moral, political, or literary j and on all thefe fubjeils he has t^^ux^ 

plified it with the happiefl fuccefs. 

When, 
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^ Wfccni- in foch a jwnod cf fpciety as that in tvlticti wc lire, we 
xx>mptfc our intdledual acquirements, our oj[>imoii8, manners, and 
]Aftitutio0s, with thofe which prevail tttiong^ rudfe tribes, it canndt 
fidl to occur to u$ M an iiiterefting qoeAipn, by whkt gradual ftepi 
the tranfition has been made fiom the firft fimple efforts of uncul- 
iivated Miture* to a ftate of things fo wonderfully artllicial and com- 
j>ii<^&d. ' Whence has arifen that fyftematical beauty which we ad<- 
mtOi in the ftru£l;ure of a cultiyated language ; that* analogy which 
runs tlurough the mixture of languag:es fpoken by the moft remote 
and unconncdted nations.; ai^d thofe peculiarities by which they are 
^aU 4}ftinguifhed.from each other? Whence the origin of the differ- 
dftt ft^ences and bi the dtjffi^rent arts ; and by what chain has the mind 
iM^a.led from tfheiryfiTfll radtments to their lad and moft refined im- 
prOvesBentti Whence the aftonifluhg fabric of the political union ; 
tiie.fun^mentail pritfciplde which are common to all governments ; 
imd the' diffiereot forms which civilircd fbciety has aflumed in dif- 
fewot aget of the wo»ld?.Oii mT)ft'ol''thefe fubjeds very little In^ 
^jHuUloh is to be ex{)e<ted ftom t^iftory ; for long before that ftage 
of fociety when men begin to think of recording their trarifadions, 
many of the moft important fteps of their progrefs have been made. 
A; few infulaHed'fefts may 'perhaps be collected from' the cafual ob- 
fervatioQa erf traveUers, who havfe viewed the arrangements of mde 
nations ; but xu^thing,. ft is evident, can be obtained in this way; 
jivjbith approaches to a regular and conne<fted detail of human im-' 

provtmciitr' 

■ 

■I 

Jn this want of dire<£t evidence, ^ wq are under a neceffity of fup- 
plying the place of fadl by conjedlure ; and when we are unable to 
afceriaih how men have actually conducted themfelves upon parti- 
eulat occafions," of confidering in what manner they afe likeJy to 
have proceeded, from the priflcq^iw of. their nature, and the cir- 
^umftances of their external iituation. In fuch enquiries, the de- 

e tached 
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ttched la&s wfakb traveU :»iid toyages • afi>rd us; nay iheqtiehtly 
ferve at laiMl-niafl» to our fpeculftdtms ; ind foixierItdtt> our con* 
clufio&s ^ prhri^ may tend M confirm die ciedibility bi faAs, whie&i, 
oa a &perficial view, appeared to be dotd>tfbl or inctecfible. 

* • * • * 

. . Nor are fuch theoretical views of human affidrs fi^ferviMt Aberdy^ 
to the grstification of curio(ky« In examining the hiftory of man^ 
kind^ aa ^rdl as in examining the phenlmiena of the material 
wojrld, when vk camioc trace the proceft by which an event bar 
kun prodiiiced^ it Is often of importance to* be able to ihew how it 
i84f have bien prodnced by naJfutal caofes. Thus, in the idflanee 
i^^hi^ haa iiiggefted th?fe remarks^ although it ia iapoffible to f^ 
termine with certioiaty what die ftepa weve by wiiicii aay partiettlar 
language was formed, yet if we caa fliew^ itom the b ft w wi pAn^ 
ciples of human nature, bow all its va^ona parts might gradnalljr 
baye uiien, the mind is not poly to a Clatain degree fetisfiadi but 
a oheck ia given to that iadofeftf pbilofoi^yi^ whfeb r^fciar^ ia- mi^ 
racle, whatever appearances^ both m the natural and oncal' wcntdfe,, 
it is unable to explain^ 

To this fpecies of philofophitaHhveftigatiian^ wfaidk hat no ap^ 
propriated name in oar language, I (hkE take the fiberl^ ef gitriifig; 
die title of Tbii^retical or C^yeSund Hiftory i an eaqpreffian whiohi 
coincides pretty -nearly in its meaning widi that of Natural ISfikmj^ 
as employed by Mr. Hume ^, and with what fome French; writtra 
have called Hiftoirt Raijbnnee. 

The mathematical fciences, both pure and mixed^ afioxd, in man;y 
of their branches, very favourable fubjeds for theo£etical,hiftory. }*and 
a very competent judge, the. late IS/L d'AiiSMBS&T^ haa recommend* 

* Ste lusNalnal fiOllorj of R«l^!oni 



ed dti9 an^Migement of ^tk dcmoicarf {iritici^fS) wl^h h feUiMled 
Oft Hie hatwa! foi:c6fli<Mi of inveodkim mi4 ^iicoveriea, as the bcft 
adapted for intjerefting the curtofity and exercifing the gemus of ftu*' 
dents. The fame author points out as a model a paflage in MoN- 
tucla's Hiftory of Mathematics^ where an attempt it made to ex- 
Mhit the ^gradual ^vogrefe-of philofophkal ipeculatien, £rom^the fkft 
eonduiions (uggefted by a geAetid funrey of the heayeoS) to the 
^o&rines of CoP£itNi<:ir8« Jt is ibme^hat remarkable^ that a theo^ 
Mtiul biOsDry df this very fcience (in ^fAhth w^e.hirre^ perhaps^ K 
better opportunity than in any other inftance whatever,^ comparing 
the natural advances of the mind with the a^al fucceffion of hy- 
potihetical fyftems) was oM of Mr. Smith's earUeftcompofitions, 
and ts cme^of tke very fmall wmiba of his miantiferiptt/ vhkh he 
did not deibdy ttelbre his dMth. 
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' I allready hiatody that enquiries perfe^ly analagous to thefie may: 
applied «o ^the' inodv of goVeiriim^fit) and to the-mumcipal iofti-^ 
tuttAttS; v9hkk have obtained among' difieienf nation9«> It is but 
lately, however, diat thefe important fuhjeds have btaa ccniidered 
in this p<»nt of view ; the greater part of politicians before the time 
of MonI'SS^ii&u, having ccmtented themftlves with an hiftorical* 
ftttetoent of fa^i and with a vague reference of laws to the wiiidoini 
o£ patdcidar legUlaiors, or to accidental drcumftances, which it is 
novr iffipoffible to alcertaiiu Mont£S(^i£V, on the* cofttrary^ 
draifidcved laws as originating chiefly from the circUmAances of f<y* ^ 
ciety ; and attempted to account, from the changes in the condition, 
of mankind, which take place in the different ftages of their pro- 
gniis,- for the correfpooding alterations which their inftxtntions *:un- 
()ei|;di. It is thus, that in his occaTional eliicidaEtion^ of th^Romaa: 
jurifpmdence, inftead of bewildering himfelf among* thi« irttdition'- 
of fchoEafts and of antiquaries, We frequently fijijl li^m borrowing 
his lights from; the moft remote and uoconneftcd qivifters of ihe' 

; • e 2 globe, 



glQbCj and combioii^ ^e f:s4uaX <^ervatkm& of illiterate travdler$ 
and navigators, , into a |)14lQibphical cominentary oq the hiftorjr qS 
law and of mani^crs. . 

■ 
The advances made in thb line of enquiry fince Months* 

€iyitv's time have been greats Lord Kames, in hb Hiftorical 
^aw Trads^ haiB gWen fome <:xceUeiH fpecimens of it, particularly ia 
Jus Eflays oa the Hiftory of Property and of Criminal Lawi and 
niany ingenious fpeculatioos of the iame kind occur in the works of 

Mr. MiLLAiu 

» « * 

, In Mr. Smithes writings, whatever be the nature of hifr fubjed^^ 
he feldom miiTes an opportunity of indulging his curiofity, in tracing 
from the principles of hiiman nature, or from the circuiftilgncw of 
fociety, the origin of the opinions and the inftitutions which he de« 
bribes. I formerly mentioned a fragment concerning the^ Hiftory 
of Adronomy which he has left for publicatipn; an^ I have heard' 
him fay more than once, that he had projected, in the earlier part of 
his life, a hiftory of the other fctences on the iame plan. In.hb 
Wealth of Nations, various difquifitions are introduced which have 
a like objedl in view, particularly the theoretical delineatioiv he has 
given of the natural progress of opulence in a country ; and his iiv 
veftigation of the caufes which have inverted this order in the di£* . 
ferent countries of modem Europe. His le^ures on jurifpmdeiKft 
feem, from the account of them formerly given, to have abounded 
in fuch enquiries. 

ft 

I am infoxmed by the fame gentleman who favoured me with the . 
account of Mr. Smith's ledures atGlafgbw, that he had heard him 
fometimes hint an intention of writing a treatife upon the Greek 
and Roman republics. ^' And after all that has been publiflied on 
^^ that fubjed, I am convinced (fays he), that the obfervations of 

" Mr. 
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<**Mr. Smith* wbuld havd fiiggeffed' many* ni^"ahd;'imjK) 
•• views contcrniiig theintdrfial and doincfMc'cSifctiTM^kiiccs^ Aafe 
^ nations, which would hare displayed tRrft ftrvcral l^ftcms of po- 
** licy, in a light much lefs attifietid than that in -vrhicfi they hare hi- ' 
« therto appeared.** "' ' ' ' 

' TTie fame mm of thinking was freqiaenftly, !ii liis fotikl hduifi,* 
atoplied to more familiar fubjefts ; and the fanciful theories which, 
without the leaft affeSation of ingenuity, he was continually flaff- 
ing upon all the common topics of difcourfe, gave to his converfiu. 
tion a novelty and variety that were quite inexhauftible. Hence too 
the minutenefs and accuracy of his knowledge on many trifling ar- 
ticles which, in the courfe of his fpeculations, he had bei^ led to 
confider from fome new and interefting point of viewj and of 
which his lively and circumft^attaUdefci-iptipos amufed his friends 
the more, that he Teemed to be habitually inattentive, in fo remark- 
able a degree, to what was paffing around him. 
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I have been, led intothefe teiliarks by tlie Diflertatiori on the For-: 
mation. of Languages, ^^hich exhibits a very beautiful fpecimen of 
theoretical hiftory, applied to a fubjeft equally eurioue and difficult. 
The analogy between the train of thinking from which it has taken its ' 
rife, and that which has fu^efted a variety of his^other difquifitioM, 
win, I hope, be a fufikient apology for the length of this digreffibn; » 
mbre particulariy, as it will enable me to limplify the account 
which Lam to give afterwards, of his enquiries concerning political^' 
occonomy. • 

J fhall only obferve farther op |iiis head, that tvben di&rent theO* 
retical hiftorie^ are propofed by difierenc ^writers, of the prc^efei of 
tbf humao m^idin aay o^ line of; eoccirtion, thefe tbeoriea arp not * 

always 
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^Lnra9^jtcrb9 ilod^rftoo4 as (landing iq (^poiitum t^ each other." If 
the yf<Qgrefa d^iocjki^ in j^; qf-thf^q^ b&plaa(ib!e, it M pc^S}>b at- 
kafti that Uscy m^y J!^ ftw« .bp€« re^Ji^^jl.; jfbr l^i^iftafa »flFf»« neifer 

m 

cxhi^t, aa siaytii'iro iofUncefi, a pc^^^fo^ uniforqiity./ But ^v^bethef 
they have been realized or no, is often a queflfon of little conies 
<iuence. In moft cafes, it is of more importance to afcertain the pro- 
gjfft thut is moft iimple^ than <he ftr ogrefe that, is moft agrceabJcrto 
^^.;.fpr, {>ara4oKioc^ as the. prppqfition way appear^ it is c^ftstiioJy 
trueyr. tib^ the real prqgreis is not always the moft natural. * . Jt may 
hare been d^ter;nined by particuUr accidents^ which :are nQt likely- 
ag^n to occur^Aml which canj^t b^confiidsred as forming 4ay part 
of that^ general provifipn wKich na^tijw.lws made for the improvemeiU. 

of the» race. , . r i 
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In order to make fome amends for the length (I am afraid I 
mayjadd Sn the tedibufiheifl) of this fe&ion/inOialf fubjoin w it an 
ordinal letter of Mr» HtiME's, addrefled to Mr. Sisitr,. foon after* 
the {mUlicatioa of hb Theory. It is ftrongly marked with that « 
eafyi.^n^ 4^^)094(9 pleafantry.Wbnrh cfifiio^fked Mr« Hums'si 
epaijkQlary conrefponde«PQ» «nd i^^'^nt&tled to a place, in thiB'Memqiiv 
on account of Us coKnedUQA with an importaocitfiventof ^M^. SiiihrJlV' 
li|e^^]|iich foon after rem.Qv^ him. into a new fcen^, and influenced, 
to a, cppfiderable deg5o?i jhff;fubf?q)ifeijt;pQ»rfe.Qf hiis ftudies. .The 
letter is dated from London, 12th April 1759. ... 



ft • • ' *^ 

^^ ligfireyou thaoiks fbr. ^le agreekble pre^tof your Theory. 

Webdekburdt -and ImiMle pttfeMs of ot»rco]Hes to fuchoFour ac- 

qOailitft'ncee^ 86 wc thought 'g*eo# jwlgci, and proper to fprtid ilie 
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neputatraa of ^ bedc I fintt mm io the tB^te -of AtOirLB^ ft> 

ti& en the Soblime. MxxirA% de^red my petmiffioo to lenif otie 
in jroor naioe ta Dn Waka^R'Tok. i hltve delayed wtHia^. t6 
'joa dlildotild tall fOFu^^tiiRetiiifig c^the fiiccc& of die-book» ami 
tonU .yn^diticate whh IbAie fAMbabaitf, wlMtber i( flkottM be 
£nsdl7 damiied ao obliTioB, or Ibould bef A;^^ed i& tibt teili]^ ttf 
imOMXtalkf. Thoagh it has been pubU^ied only a few ^it<lc8) I 
think there appiesr already fbeh ftrong fymptomsi &«t I can akiwft. 
mentiitelto forecdi ita fete. It is In fliort tbi s' ' -^ > ■■ ■ ^ Bttt- 1 fe»fe 
becxiiiifiemipted in my letter by a foolifh iH^itiaent Mfk of toils 
wlko has kteiy corner froitn^ScotUild. He tells me that tbt Uni¥ei^ 
£ty of Glafgovr int^id to declare RoOEt's e&ce ^racant^ ttpbn his^ 
^h^ abraad with Lord Hops. I queftiori not but yo& w4tl hav^ 
dtir fHend Feaguson in your eye, in: eafe anot^Ar ftcjcet for 
^raring Htn a f^e in the Univerfity of Sdinbwfgh fltoold 
t%%^ffBMf has very mndk pcdiilked. and itosij^w^ his tretftife on 
Refinement % and with (bme ameodmetits it will mitke m admir- 
able book, and difcovers an elegant and a fingular genius. The 
Epigoniady I hope, will do ; bot it is^ Ibmewha^tip-hill work. As 
I doubt not but you con£bk the seviewv fomednies ^ pfefent, you* 
will fee in the Cntiod Review a lettef upon that p6em ; aiid I defire 
you to employ your conje^ures in finding oxit the author. Let me 
foe a lample of your fkiM in knowing hands by your guefling at the 
pcrfoii. I am afraid of Lord Kames's Law Trai^Sj, A man might 
9^ well think of making a £ne fauce by a mixture of wormwood and 
aloes^as ap agreeable campofttion by joining metaphyfics and Scotch 
law. However,, the book^ I believe, has merit ; though few people 
will take. ^ painS; pf ^ving intia iu £ut» 49 sebim to yxiur book. 
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* Pabliibed afterwards undev the title of <^ An Efla; on fH^JMorj of Qvil Society." 
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, tnd i^t9{{4Ct;e& in tbis; t<Mrn, I iMift tiofl ^ou j" ■ i ■ ■ A plague of 
iatef fusions t I fnrderied. myk\£ t6i brdopied ; and yec hereis^ ooe 

.ihat hu broi(e';ia uf^flni no^ ^gfiiiK ' rHe ifijaiinap of iettos, ^atid we 

• • • 

; have i^d a gpod deal of litdrary (jonverfadcm. You told me that you 
was cuacipus of tit^r^ry apiecdot^ y|ijKl:thei:e£ore I ihall inforav^yon 
: of a few that have come to my knot^ledglP^ I bdi^ve I; have. men- 
:t|oA^ ro yo^ already HBii^^ b^i^j^s'i^ hook ikrPJS/^L It if wortii 
yoii^^fifl^iixfiy iicJt fpliitt. phUpfopfeyt wjiich I do not highly valuo^ 
;but.for.it%agreeabk; cOmpoTitipn* I had a letter from him a few«days 
ag^t .whinreia. .^h^ tells me jthat my name waa miidv dTtener in the 
•OMLAUfqcipt, but. that .the Ceaibr .o£:bcioks.atPairia obliged . him to 
.£brike it out. Voltairb has lately {mbllfhed a fmaU work called 
.CaM4i^fy wPOptimyine^ I fliall gifre you a detail of it-r— — ; But wirat 
is all. this to my bopt? ^J you. — My dear Mr. Saiit H, iiave patience : 
Ck)mpo^ .youc^lf to tranquillity: Shew.jourfelf a.pbilofppber in 
IM-a^tice a) vre^l a^ profeilioa : Think on the emptinefs, and.r&ihnefs, 
and futility of the common jud'gmcntsjof . men : .How little they are 
jr^ulated by reafoa in any fubjed:^ much more in philbfophica} futK 
jeds, which fo far exceed the comprehenfioh of the vulgar. 



Honfi quid turbida Roma^ 



£levet^ accedas : examenve improbum in ilia 
' Bajligcs trutina : . ncc tt quafiveru extra. 

A wife man's kingdom is his own brcaft j or, if he ever looks 
farther, it will only te to the judgment of a fdeft few, who are 
firee from prejudices, and capable of examining his woiic Nothing 
indeed can be a ftronger prefumption of falfehood than the appro^ 
batioh of the multitude ; and Pu ocion, you know, always fufped* 
iCd faimfdf of fome blunder, when he was attended with the ap^ 

plauies of the populace. 
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WttlTrnGS OF 1DR. SMITH. xlJx 

• . .** 99ppofiag,-thsrefore, that you'baTe duly prepared )^ourfeIf * fw 
the worft by all thcfc reflections, I proceed to^tell you the hxelanchcv 
ly newsr, that your book has been very unfortunate ; for the public 
'tfeem difpofedr to atpplaud k extremely. . It was 4ooked for by ^he 
^foolifh people with'fcfnie impatience ; and the mob of literati are b&- 
Iginoing^akeady to be very lotid iaite praifes. Three Bifhops called 
vyefter<iay at MiLLAR'sf fls^op in order to buy copies^ and to ail: 
tqueftions^ a^¥$*ithf. author. The Biihop oC Pbtbrborough 
4sAd hd had -f^iSSM^- the evening in. a company where he heard it ^ ex- 
tolled above allbooks in the world. The Duke of Argyle is more 
decifive than-lie ufes Jto^ he in kg favour. I fuppole he either con- 
itdfrsit as an e;cotic, or thinks the author wjill be ferviceable to him 
in the Glafgow eledions. Lord Lyttlelon fays, that Robert- 
son and Smith and Bow er are the glories of Englifh literature. 
Oswald protefts he docs not know whether he has reaped more 
inftruGion or entertainment from it. But you may eafily judge 
what reliance can be put on his jtidgmeiit,*who has been engaged all 
Jus life in public biifinefs^, and ^ho^iever fees an^iauks in his fri^cndi. 
MrLLAR exults and brags that two thirds of the- edition are abeady 
fold, and that he is now fure of fuccefs. You fee what a fon of 
the earth that is, to valu^ books ;only* by the profit they bring hiiji. 
In tlja^tView, I believe it may prove a^very good. book. 






Chabxes Townsend, ^who pafles for the qlfyercft fellow 
in England, is fo taken with the performance^ ;that be faid to 
Oswald he would put the Duke of Buccleuch under the au- 
jthor^s care* . and ;woiild make it wonh his while to Accept of that 
chaixc.. As foon as I lieard this, I called on him twice, with a view 
of talking with him about the matter, and of convin/^ng him of th^ 
propriety of fending that young Nobleman to Gla(gow : For I could 
not hope, th«t he couidoffer you any term« j^^hich would temt)t jou 
to jrenbunce ytwir Pcqfeflbrfhip;^ iBui I ihifled him. Mr. Townsend 
. , . .. f pafles 
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pftfTes for bdinga.littieunceruioin hisrefolotiosis; ^b^parljapft yoi, 
need notbuild muob on Dhis fialfy^ 



*i 



^^ In recfompence for fo many mortifying things; which nodiing 
but truth could have ektorted from me, and which I coi|ld eafily 
have multiplied to a greater numbar, I doubt not but you are fo good 
a Chriftian as to return good for evil ; and to flatter my vanicy by 
telling me/that ail the godly in Scotland abufe me for my account of 
John K:^^ ox and the Reformation. I fuppofe you are glad to fee 
my paper end, and that I am obliged to conclude with ' 

Your Kumble Servant, 

DavibHumb^'' 



I 
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S E C T J O N HL. 

From the PuhRcation of The llieory of Moral Sendments, titl 

/i&j/o/^TheWesilth of Nations. ' '' 
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A FTER the publication of the Theory of Moral Sentiments, Mr. 
Smith remained four years at Glafgow, difcharging his officiid 
duties with unabated vigour, and with increafing reputation* 
t)uring that time, die plan of his le<Stures underwent a xonfiderable 
change* His ethical do&rines, of which ke liad how puhliihed fa 
valuable a part, occupied a much fmalref' portion of the courle thad 
formerly : and accordingly^ his attention wa6 naturally dhrefted to 
a more complete illuftratiob 'of the principles of jurHprtidcnceahrf'of 
political oeconomy. - -' '^ • -'^^ ''■' : •' « 
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To this laft fubjed, his thoughts j^ipear to hare biest occafionaHy. 
fumed from a very early period of life. Mt is pro^abie^ that the nn^ 
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WRITINOS OF DR. SMITH- £ 

Iht4rrttpte(f friendflnp he liacf* ahtays^nraSntaSficd with his 61dcom- 
jpaniott Mr. OstrAt© had {bwfe tendency w ^cA^tfage him in pt^- 
■fcctrting thisr branch of ■ his ftudi^ ; arid 'fte ptJWication of Mf. 
Hwirtf's poKticd diFiWurfes -m IKfe year 1^5 :i, cotild not fail to con- 
i(Brni Tiim in thofe Hbcral •'Wew*^ df comniercial policy whieh had 
iihready djierhfa^o trfrt Ih5<ht'«dtft4fe Of liii^'bW^ cft^tics. His long 
i^^enc^ 4rf- one 6f the ' ift«rlV^tg;htett6d merettitt in thi^ 

ifland, and the habits of intimacy in which .he lived with the moft 
refpeAahie of its inhabitants^ a£forded him an opportunity: of deriv-* 
iiig whtt^^^cMtaiberci^ idisaMatia^ he ftood in nwd of, from the 
beft fources; Mid HU a.dnnknftaiftdd no lefshonouraUe to their li^ 
baMl(Qr<^tllki^tb' bit talents, that notwithftanding the rseludhinctf 
fo cohibOA among' m«n of bufmeft to Uften to the conclufions of 
m^e' i^u})tion, andth^idivtifit l^olition of his leading principles 
to'afl the lild muftis of ttade, ha was aUci before he quitted his 
fitnatioff in tlte tJi^ivierfity; 10 rank feme vety tmidtot merchants in 






'' Among die {bsdesiti wbalittraded'hia kdures, and whofe minds 
wtre oat previoufly wafpeU by prejn£ce,.rth6 progreis of his opi«^ 
nioifts, It thsy be^rtefonably ftippoied,*was.«noch moK isapid^ It was 
this clafsF of his friends accordingly that 4aett adopted hb fyfttm with 
ekgemda^ and :iilAlfed a- knowledge of its AinddmQital princ^les 
ef9t!s this part of ih.e kingdom. . 

Towards the ?nd of 1703, Mf. Smith received an invitation 

fronir Mn ,Charl£S Towns£nd to accompany the Duke of Btrc- 

CLEUGH on his travels ; and the tiberar terms in which the prcpofai 

was made to him, added to the ftrong defire he had'felt of vifitlng 

the Continent of Europe, induced him to refigu his office at 

... • * • 

» ' I ' * 

♦ I mention this h€t on tfic rcfpcftabk authority of Jamb^' Ritchie, £fq. of 
Glafgow. 

f2 Gla(gow,* 
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Gla%ow. W«£b. tke coajote^oa yrhlch he iyj|s,Jpd tiSir (wm m confer 
-quenc« of this chi^e in his fituftdcHi, .t|ef luid roalparto be iratisfie4 
in an uncommon degrae^r and he alway^sfpoke o£ it with pleafurf 
.and gratitude. To tha publici it was not perhaps a change o^uaUj 
fortunate; as it interrupted thsjt ftudioua leifure fQrwhi^ nature 
feems t^ h^ve deftined him, «i|d in which alpn^ he /:ould h^ye hoped 
to ac^omplifli thi^e literary pfoje^s ^hich had fl^Ueired the am^ 
bition of his youthful genius. ' ' . \ *'* * 
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.The alteration, however, which,, from this peri@d» t«ok f^lace ii) 
-his habits, was not ^thout its^adttwytskgte. He hiNt^htlber^ lived 
chiefly within the walls of an: UniHrerJity ; , and laltboughi to>ito MAQ^ 
like his, the obfervation'of (humaa.ndtune on th^fmalleift feale. is 
iiifSctent to cornvey a tolerably juft eonciptkn ^ what pbi&s on the 
great thea^e of the world, yet it is^nbt to be dettbted, that, the 'Va^ 
riety of icenes throng ivhs€h.ii0ia^rwardt<;P4fied^ ^m!uft:hate.en^ 
riched his mitid with many new ideas, a9d'C9rreAe4l?)^uyaf thofe 
mifapprehenfions of life and manners which the beft defcriptions of 
them can fcarcely fail to convey.-^-^Bnt' whatever Iweiis the. li^ts 
that his travels aiibrded to inm as a fluflent'of huinan nature, th$y 
were probably nfeful' in \a ftUl gceafer. degree, in ^a^blipgjhiai |o 
perfed that fyftem of. political oecdnptt^y, of which i\Q hadalreadyj 
detivered the principles in his ie&ures at .Qlaigt)iK, :and which it 
was now the leading objeQ of his ftu^es to jMrepfir^ fQr the. p^blic^ 
The coincidence between fome of thefe principles and the diftinguifh- 
ing tenets of the French oeconomtfts, who were at that Very time in 
the height of their reputation, and the intimacy |h which* he liveJ 
with fome of the leaders of that fe£fc, could not fail to aflift him in 
methodizing and digefting his fpeculations j while' the valuable col- 
ledion of fads, accumulated by the zealous induftry of thefr nu- 
merous adherents, furhifhed him with ample materials^ibr illuftrafing. 
and confirming his theoretical conclufions^ 

After 



' (After Im^iAgGtalgow, Mr. BunpH^ ji^ned the IMike of ^^ 
emnwm lac London eatty an ^ di« year i 764, • and fet out wkh * hiiti 
foiiitbe 'Continent in the mantli a£ Maoeb fcAdwfeg; At'DoTerlhiey 
w«re fh«t by Sir Jamis MacdokAi;^, who accompaiiied tlredi^to 
Ruis, and with whom MnSM^Tn laid thie* iSBUtidadon o£ a ffiendfluf^^ 
whieh he always mentioned with great fenfibility, and of* wfakK iti 
often lamented the ihort duration. The panegyrics with which the 
memory of this accompliflied and amiable perfon has becA 'honoiirtji 

by fo many diftinguifhed charadlers in the dxferent countries of 

• » 

Eurc^c?, are a proof how well fitted his talents were to* command 
gene/al admiration. The efteem in which . his abilities and learning 
were held by Mr. Smith, is a teftimony to his extraordiixaty itleri^ 
of ftitt fuperior value* Mr/ Hume, toa, feems, in this k^flj^ce^, to 
have paxtaben of his friend's* enthuiiafm* . ^^ Were yau fuijd J[ tpg^-* 
^ ther, (fay^hf? in a letter to Mh.Sm it^,) "^e i^ouid »ftv^4iitear& 4t 
^^ pFcient for the death of poor Sir James jylAcno^ALp^ >; We 
^ could not pofliblry b^xe; fufered a g|(;)^ater lofs tl^aji^iivtha^-vflu^ 
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. In this firft vifit to Paris, the Duke of ^iXQCiE-tJGH and Mr. 
Smith employed only ten or twelve days*, after wlijch.they pro- 

. , . . ceeded 



fir 



w ^ 



* The day after his arriVar at ?arrs, Mr. Swrrm tent a formal refign^tii^ d£. bis 
Ptofeilbrfliip to the Rc£bor of the Univcrfity of Glafgot^r. " i never was more anx- 
** ious (fays he in ^he conclufion of this letter) for the good of the College, than nt 
^ this moment ; ami I fiocerely wiib^: that whoever is my fucscelTor thay .not only do 
^ credit to the office by bi^ abilities, but be a cotofqxtxo the, ^er^ exceUent,naen with 
M whom he is UkeLy to'l^eud hislife^hy the probity of hi$ hear^> and tlie gQodnefs of 
^ his temper, , . < . . .. ., 

• ThefoUbwiag extnkQffom the rfcoDck •{ (be UoiKerfity^ which follows i;x\me^atelj( 
after &fir.fiuiTH'« ktter •fi.itfignationft is.at.once a. ti^ftimoAy to ^^ al&duity as a PrO" 
feiibri a]!id«a ptobf o£ the jjiftfenie wbic;b that leaf:qedbody ente^aiued. of the talents 
and worth of the*coUeagtvB (bey baid loft: , . i 

'r< 'Ike tticetiAg aceept of Dr. SMmi's refignatiofif k^ term^ of .t)ie above Iciter^ 

<«*anit tkpoftce ofProfefibr of Moral Phil<5(bphy in this Uuiver^ty is tlicrsf^re hi^reby 

% • . »' > I ' . ... V declared 
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cooled to TInuloofe, yrherc t^ey-fiiped thar. refi4ence lor d^een 
month* ;<- and rrheist, iq tddittoa, to the plflaibre of; 9fi agraaible<fi» 
49i«t;7, Mr. Shitm bad iA oj^omioity of cottoOiag^ and esteiidbg 
his ifl£Drm«tk>ti concerning th^ internal policj of France, bjrrtiirtw 
tlfMi^f in whkh tte Ured with fomc of the ]irinclpal peffain«t.Q£:tbi 
Parliament. '-.'i'.. 



I i 



From Tlwuloufe they, went, by a pretty extenfiye tQur> ^hrougU 
the fouth of Fringe to Geneva. Here thpypafled two mpnths* 
The_Iate Ejirl STA^^HopE, for whofe learning and worth Mn 
SMiipH entertained a fincere refped:, was thea an inhabkfint of that 
republic, , .' i. • . *, 

Abbtit Chriftraas t76Sf they returned to Paris, and >emaine<i 'i^eri 
till Odober folio wing. The fociety in which Mr. SitfiTH. i^ent 
thefe ten months, may be conceived from the advantages he enjoyed^ 
in confequence of the recommcndaftibris of Mr. FTefME: Toi^got, 
QuBSNAi, Nicker, d'ALEMBBRT, Helvb*iOs, MA*MOjrTEL, 
Madame Riccoboni, were among the number of kis^ ao^^mt^ 
ances : and Ibme* of them he continued ever afterwards to reckon 

r ... * • • • 

among his friends. From Madame dANVli^LE^ the refpe^able 
mothei- of the late excellent and much lamented Duke ef Roc HE- 
FOUCAULD*, he received many attentions, which he always recol- 
lected with particular gratitude* . ; : . . 

.- • . i • • : • • . • It 

'* declared to be vacant. The Umverfity, at the fame time, cannot help expreflmg 
«« their finccre regret at the removal of Dr. Smith, Vhofe diftinguiihed' probity and 
<^ amiable ^uiilitlesp^cured him ihc efteem and afi^ion of his colleagues; and 
^* whofe uncommon genius, great abilities, and extenfive learning, did fo mock honour 
M to this fociety V hi» elegant and ingenioiU Hiodry of MotakSeatimciits having rer 
<« commended him- to theeflciem of men oPufteaad KtemoreArauglMWt.Ea 
<' Hb' happy tdient hi iHuftrating abftvaAfd fubfeAf, and'^aithiul affidoity in comrnu- 
<' nicatiag ufeful knowledge, dtftinguiOied him as a Profeifor, and at once aflbrded the 
^ greateft pleafure and die moft important inftrn&ion to the yontli under his eare*** 
' * The folldwing letter, which ha« bcoQ vity accidentally pttfis;rved, whik it fimrvs at* 
a memorial of Mr. Smith's conneftion with tlie family of Rochevoucauld, is fo ex- 

preSve 
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r jt » iaudi loilie tfigrattcd^ tfaiLt^lie poefi^ed no ^^^ 
vevjr intereftU^; period jof. his bkActfi and fuck tiras^ his aterfion 



pieiSYe of the virtttous uid liberal mind of die writer^ that I am perfiKuled it wiUgivr 
pleafore to the fociety to record it in their TraofadHons. 

jP^w, J. Jliirx 4778* 

. ^ liQ deiir de ie vtppeBer k votre fburenir, Mpi^ury quaod on a eu rJionnrur de vou» 
connoitre^ doit tous paroUrefort natuiel; permettez. que nous {aifillions pouc cela, m» 
Mere et inoi» Foccafion d'tme edition nouvelle des Maxitnes de la Rocbrf^ucauld^ dont 
noo^ preaons la libetti de vons odfirir wd cxemplaitc. Voua voyez que nous if avons> 
point dennciuiet.piiiCqucle ttal que voua airez dk de luidanala 7}^f>ifar "Sintintens 
Moramt^ ne nous empeche point de vous envoier ce menie ouvrage. II s'en eft memc 
fallu de peu que je ne fifle encore plus^ car j^avols eu peutetre la temerite d'entreprendre 
fine tnid|t£lion de Totre Tbiprie / mab comme je venob de terminer k premiere parties 
j^u vu.paroitie la t]radu/£iioii d^ M* TAbbe BuivBTt et j^ai iefecfisrci de renonccc aa 
phifir que j*aurob ca de faire pafler dans ma langue an des meiUears onvrages de la 
totre. 

. ^< U aismt blen fallu pou^ lors entctprendice une jttftifieatkm de mon grandpere^ 
Peutetre n'auroit-il pas ete difficile^ premieicment de Te^i^^Uer^ en dif^at, qu^il av^ 
toujours Tu les hommes a la Cour, et dans la guerre civile^ deux theatres fur lefquels Hr 
Jiht c^rtmnemtftt plus ntatmair qt^mUettrs': et enfuite dcjuftifier par la conduiee peribnetle 
de r?v«itei|r>' les pnocq^esqiii fciit cectaioancn t trop generaliflb dans tm onvi^e. H a 
pris la partie pour le tout ; et parceque les gens qu'il avoit eu le plus fous les yeui^ 
ctoierit animes par ranlcur propwe^ ii en a fait le mobile general de tous les hommes. 
A« Tefte, quoique fon ouvrage merite \ certains cgartts d*Stre combattu^ il eft cependant 
cftimable meme pour ie fondi et beaiKOiy pour b foniie; 

« Permettez moi de vous demander> G nous aurons bientoc une Edition comptec^ 
des oc'uvres de votre illuftre ami M. Hum£ ? Nous ravons fincerement ivgrette. 

« Recevcz, je vous fupplie, rexpreflton finccre de toos les fcntimcns (f^eftime et 
d'attachement avec lelqucls j'ai I'honneur d'etre^ Monfieur^ votre tres humble at tres^ 
c^heiiTapt fiirviteur, 

. Le Due de la JtocHEFOocAULP*** , 

- Mr. S^iTtt^s Uft Intercourfe with this excellent ma» viras un tlie year 1789, wh«n. 
he informed him bf means of a friend who happened to be then at Paris, that in the 
fctsfe€dit)M^o£ Ms ^^henrjxkit name of RocHBtoucAUi^n fhoulcf be tio* longer clafleit 
with that of^MiiMDfiilLUB; In' tlie eftlaygtd edition acconffn^): oP that work, publtOiM' 
a (hort Kmc bcfwid hb^ death, he has fbpprcfled his ccnfiirc o# Ac Authoi* of the Max^ 
mtt;^ who fccms indeed (however eaceptionable many of his principlts maybe) to have 
':••''■•"■ ■ been • 
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4LO write letters, that I fcamcly fujppofe a&y memorial q£ it exlfb in 
JoM corr^fpoadence yvjUi his ^eiids* The extent and accuracy of 
4aas memory, in which he was equalled by few, made it of little con- 
fequence to himfelf to record in writing what he heard or faw ; and 
^om his anxiety before hh death to deftroy all the papers in his • 
pofieilion, he feems to have wifhed, that no materials fhould remain 
for :his biographers, but what were furnifhed by the lafting monu7 
wients of his genius, and the ejtemplary worth of his private life. 

The £itisfa£lion he enjoyed in the coqverfatian o£ Turoot may 
be eaiily imagined. Theii opinions on .the moft eiTeatial points of 
political occonomy were the fame ; and they were both animated by 
tlie fame zeal for the heft interefts , of m wkmd. The favourite 
iludies, too, of both had directed their eiiquiries to fubjeds on which 
the underftandings of the ableft and the bed informed are liable to be 
warped, to a gr^at. degree, by prejudioc and paffion ; and on which, 

of confequence, a coincidence of judgment is peculiarly gratifying. 

• « 

We are told by one of the biographers of TuRoax, that after his re* 
tneat.from the miniftry, he occupied his leifure in a philoibphical 
correfpondence with fome of his old friends ; and, in particular, that 
various letters on important fubjeds paiTed between him and Mr« 
Smith. I take notice of this anecdote chiefly as a proof of the 
intimacy which was underftood to have fubfifted between them j 
for ia other refpeds, the anecdote feems to me to be fomewhat 
doubtful. It is fcarcely to be fuppofed, that Mr. Smith would de<» 
ftroy the letters of fuch a correfpondent as Turcot ; and ftill lefs 
probable, that fuch an intercourfe was carried on between them with- 
out the knowledge, of any of Mr. Smith's friends. From fome 

been a£tuated, both in his life and writings, by motives very different from thole of 
Manobville. The real fcope of thefe masnas is placed, I think, in a juft light by- 
the ingenious author of the mtice prefixed to the edition of them pubCflied at Paris 

•in 1778. . , ^ • • . . • 

enquiries 
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tnquirieB that have been made at Pjsari^ by^a gejf)Lrtemanof "stfeis Sotiety 
fi^ct IS/L Siin^H^^'dtatfa, I have reaibn tejb^tievf , thjkt. no evidence 
x>f the correfppndence exiQ:s:^mong the papers of M. T'ai^ooT , and 
that the whole ftory has ff^j^jitgriiie %om*a report fu^^fted by the 
knowledge of their former intimacy. This circumftance I think it 
of importance to mention, becaufe a good deal of curiofity hs^s 
been, excited hy^ tl^e^ pa^i^^igff-ri^ gu^ftion^ isithr^dp the fate 

at the fuppofed letters. ' .t t , ? , - 

Mr. Smith was alfo well known, to^^i,)QiJESJ?Ai> the profound 
and piiginsd author of the Oeconomical Table j a man (according to 
Mr, Smith's account .qf him)^" of the r gjceateft modefty and fim- 
^^ pUcity ;" and whofe fyftep^ of political oeconomy he has pro- 
nounced," with all its imperfefliortsV* to be *' the neareft approxi- 
" mation to the truth that ha& yet been publifhed on the principles 
" ox that Tery important fcience." If he had not been prevented by 
Qu.£SNA|'s4eath% Mr. Smith had once an inteotion (as he told me 
hijnfetf) to h^e infcribed to him his . " Wealth of Nations/' 



It wjw not, however, merely the dlftihguiihed men who about this 
period fixed fo fplendid an aera in the literary hiftory of France, that 
.excited Mr. §a(ith'9 curiofity while he remained in Paris. His ac-* 
quaintaiice . with th^ polite literature both of ancient and modern 
t^mes was extepfive; andamidft his various other occupations., he 

ad never negleded to cultivate a tafte for the fine arta;-*-lefs, it is 

• • . • , 

probable, with a view to the peculiar enjoyments they convey, 
(though he w^s by no means without fenfibility to their beauties,) 
than on account of their connedlion with the general principles of 
the human mind : to an examination of which they afibrd the moft 
pieanng.of all iivenues. To thole who fpeculate on tins very deli- 
cate fubjefl, a companion of the modes of tafte that prevail among 
different naUoivs affords a valuable, colleiftioa of ;fa<5te; and Mr. 
4 ' g Smith, 
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SmitH^ vmo wM altrays ^fyoM, to a(ct^ to oiftdm 
their full (hare in regulating the opinions of CMnkind wkh rd^^l^ 
to beauty, may naturally t>e ftippofed to have arailed hxtskftif of every 
opportunity which a foreign country aflferded him of illufiradng his 
former theories. 

Some of hfe peculiar notions, too, vntk refp^dl to the imitative arts^ 
feem to have been much confirmed by his obfervatlons ^ite abroad- 
In accounting for the pleafure we receive from thefe arts, it had early 
occurred to him as a fundamental principle, that a very great part of 
it arifes from the difficulty of the imitation ; a principle which was 
probably fuggefted to him by that of the dtffiadtijitrmomie^ by which 
fonje French critics had attempted to explain the effed of verfifica- 
tion and of rhyme *. This principle Mr. Smith pulhed to the greateft 
poflible length, and referred to it, with lingular ingenuity, a great va-* 
riety of phenomena in all the different fine arts. It led him, however,, 
to fome conclufions, which appear, at firft view at leaft, not a little 
paradoxical; and I cannot help thinlcing, that it warped his judgment 
in many of the opinions which he was accuftomed to give ofi the 
fubjed of poetry. 

* - I 

The principles of dramatic compofition had inore particularly 
attraded his attention ; and the hiftory of the theatre, both in an-- 
cient and modern times, had fiirnifhed him with fome of the moft 

■ 

remarkable fads ori which his theory of the Imitative arts was^ 
Founded. From this theory it feemed to follow as a confeqiience,, 
that the fame circumftances which, in tragedy, give to blank verfe jv^ 
advantage over profe, Ihould give to rhyme an advantage over blank 
verfe ; and Mr. Smith had always inclined* to that opinion. Nay, 
\^ had gone fo far as to extend the fame dodlrine to comedy ; and 

• 8^e die Pre&ce ta VotTikiaE'd 0$dipef Edit, of i7a9«- 
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t9:fAgr^ tk«t ihoic excettettt |Mdiire« of i}fe IA|4 maBQ«» wli}ob the 
l^BgUfh -ftags «ft>rd4» bttd atx b«ea exectfted ^cer tho BfK>d«l o£ the 
Fr^tieh^ fcliOQl, The admK««loB vntii^ whif:h he regarded the great 
^amatic audioc9 of France tcaded to ^o&fitm liiin in thele opiaions ; 
%i%i thia ftdimration (refoldag origiaall)r from the gf^necd chai^def 
of his taftct frhich delighted mere to remark that pliaacy of gemin 
which accDnmodatfis itfelf t9 leftabUihed rulm^ than to wonder at thii 
bolder flights of aa an()i£:i]ili]3ted itnagioalion) was io^eafcd to a: 
great degree, when he faw tlxe beafutiea diat fajid ftruck.h|nx in thiri 
clofet, heightened by the utmbft perfeftion of theatrical exhibition. 
In the laft years of his^ life, he fometimes amufed- himfelf, at a leifure 
hour, in fopporting his theorcticalr concliifions on thefc fubjefts, hf 
the fafts Which hU fubfequent ftudies and obftrvations had fiig-i 
gefted ; and he intendeld, if he had lived, to have prepared the r c^^ 
fult' of thrfe' labours for the prefe; Of this work he has left fof 
publication a fhott fragment j but he had not proceeded far enough 
to apply his doArin^ to veHilkation and to^ the theatre. As his no^ 
tiona, however, with refpeS to fh^fe were a- favourite topic of hU 
converfation, aiid wisre intimately conneifted with his general prindi*^ 
pies of criticlfin, it would have been improper to pafs them over iri 
this Sketch of hi^ life ; and I even thought it proper to detail them 
lit greater length than the comparative importance of the fubje^ 
wouldc'have juftified, if he had earned his plans into execu^on; 
Whether his love of fyftem, added to his partiality foi^ the Frencfi 
drama, may not have led him, in this inflance, to generalize a Uttle 
tod much his conclufione, and to Overlook fbme pecufiarities in the 
fenguage and verfiflcation of that country*, I ftiaH not take upon We 
70 determine*. 
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In Oaober 1766, the I^uke of Buccleugh returned to. tondon. 

His Grace, to whom I am indebted for feveral particulars irithe 

g 2 foregomg 



foregoing narra:tive, will, I'hbpe, forgivfe the liberty 1 tal£* in'fEthAJ 
fcribing one paragraph in his owH words :• ^*^In^<>abber jf766»;We 
*• returned to London, after having ^ent Aeor diree yfeare tbgethefr^ 
" without the ilighteft difagreement or coolndfs ';— ^on my.part, with; 
** every advantage that could be expeded from the fpciety of fuch 
" a man. We continued to live in friendihip till th« hour of hig 
^^ death; and I fhall always^ remain with the impreffion of having 
^^ loil a friend whom I loved and refpe6:ed, not only fqi: his great 
*' talents, but for every private virtue.'* 

t 

The retirement in which Mr. Smith paffed his next ten years, 
formed a ftriking contrail to the unfettled mode of life he had been 
for fome time accuftomed to, but was fo congenial to his natural 
difpofition, and to his firfl habits, that it was with the utmoft diiH- 
culty he was ever perfuaded to leave it. During the whole of this 
period, (with the exception of a few vifits to Edinburgh and Lon- 
don,) he remained with his mother at Kirkaldy ; occupied habitually 
in intenfe ftudy, but unbending his mind at times in the company 
of fome of his old fchool-fellows, whofe " fober wifhes" had at- 
tached them to the place of their birth. In the fociety of fuch njen, 
Mr. Smith delighted j ; and to them he was endeared, not pnly by 
his fimple and unaffuming manners, but by the perfedl knowledge 
they all pofFefTed of thofe domeftic virtues which had diilingiiifhed 
him from his infancy. 
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Mr. Hume, who (as he tells ijshlmfelf) .confidered *^ a* town as 
*• the true fcene for a man of letters,*' mad^ many attempts to fe- 
duce him from his retirement. In a letter, dated in 1772, he urges 
him to pafs fome time with him in Edinburgh. " I fhall not take 
" any excufe from your ftate of health, which I fuppofe only a 
^ fubterfuge invented by indolence and love of folitude. Indeed, 
^ my dear Smii'h, if you continue to hearken to complaints of this 

" nature. 
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^ ntfhite, yoil ^ilT fcut'yburielf out entirely from liufeiahTdciety, to the 
** great lofi of f)otK parties.** In another letter dated in 1769, 
from his hbufe in JanieJTs 'Court, (which commanded a profpefl: of 
the frith ^i Fbrtfe, and' of the op'pcrfite coafl: of Fife,) '" 1 am glad 
^ (fays he) ttt'hate tonle within fi^t of yoti ; but as I woilld alfo be 
** within fpeiking terms 'of you, I wifh we could concert meafures 
** for that purpofe. I am 'rfiortally fick at fea, and regard vnxh 
" horror and ' a kind of hydrophobia the great gulph that lies be- 
" tween us. I am* alfo tired df^ travelling, as much as you ought 
naturally to be of flaying at home. I therefore propofe to you 
to come hither, and pais fome days with me in this folitude. I 
*' want to know what you have been doing, and propofe to exad a 
" rigorous account of the method in which you have employed 
" yourfelf during your retreat. I am pofitive you arie in the wrong 
*' in many of your fpeculations, efpecially where you have the mil^ 
fortune to differ from me. All thefe arereafons for our meeting,^ 
and I wifh you would make me fome reafonable propofal for that 
•* purpofe. There is no habitation in the iffand of Inchkeith, other- 
" wife I ftiould challenge you to meet me on that fpot, and neither 
" of us ever to leave the place, till we were fully agreed on all points 
" of controverfy. I expe£t General Conway here to-morrow, 
whom I ihall attend to Rofeneath, and I fhall remain there a few 
** days. On my return, I hope to find a letter from you, contain- 
^^ ing a bold acceptance of this defiance.^*' 

At length (in the beginning of the year 1776) Mr. Smith* ac* 
counted to the world for his long retreat, by the publication of his 
" Inqtliry into the .Nature and Gaiifes of the Wealth of Nations.'^ 
A letter of congratulation oti this event, from Mr. HtJME, i$ now 
before me. It is dated ift April 1776, (about fijt months before 
Mr. Hume's death,) and difcovers an amiable folicitud6 abotit his 

• ' ' " jfriindV 
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fneniTs literary fame. ^^Ei^e ! MelU ! Deac Mr. i^MiTH : I am mucb 
^* pleafed with your performance, and the peruT&t of it ha^ taken 
^^ me from a. ftate c^ great anxiety. It was a work of (b much 
** ^xpedation, by ypijrfelf, by. your frkeods^ an4 by the puUic» 
^y tbftt I trembUd for its ^[>pearaiiice ; but ^m xk>w imv^ ri^eved. 
^^ Not but that the reading of it necefTarily requires £b much attention, 
** and the public is difpofed to give fp Jiftle, that I (hall ftill doubt 
*^ for fome time of its being at firft very jpopular. Bit k haa depth 
" and folidity and acutenefs, and is fo much illuftrated by citrious 
*\ fefljB, that it muft at laft- take the puWic attention. It b probably 
** much improved by your laft abodes m London. If you were here 

f' at my fire-fide, I fhould dlfpute fome^ of your princij^es •♦ 

". But thefe, and a hundred other point?, 

** are fit only to be difcuffed in eonverjktion. I hope it- will be foon ; 
" for I am in a very bad ftate of heaJth> and cannot afford a long 

« delay.'* 

* 

Of a book which is now fo tiniverfally known as ** The Wealth 
*' of Nations,'* it might be confidercd perhaps as fuperfluous to 
^ve a particular analyfis j and at any rate, the Hmits of this effay 
make it impoffible for me to attempt it at preflbnt. A few remarks, 
however, on the objeA and tendency of the wxMrk, may, I hope, be 
introduced without impropriety. The hiftory of a Philofophcr's life 
can contain little more than the hiftoiy of hb fpeculations ; . and in 
the cafe of fuch an author as Mr. Smith, whofe ftudies were fyfte- 
matically direAed from his youth to fubjeds of the laft importance 
to himian happinefs, a review of his writings, while it ferves to tiluf* 
tcate the peculiarities of his geniuS) affords the moft faithful pi^re 
cf his cbara^r a* a man. 
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SECTION IV. 

(ff the Ibqtu^ into tbe Nature and CauTes of the WeaTtE' of 

NatiOQS*. 

9 . 

» 

An Ikiftorical review of the ditfereiit fonns under whicli hixtiiiji 
^^ ajfiairs have appealed in different iigea «id nations, nztntallf 
fbggefts the qaeftion. Whether the expeiience o{ former times niaT^ 
not now fiimiih fome g^ersd principles to enlighten and dired the 
poliey of ftrturc legiflators ? The difcuffion, however, to which 
this quedioa leads is of fingtilar difficulty ; as it requires an accu* 
rate analjfia of by far the moft complicated clafs of phenomena, 
that can* poilibly engage our attention, thofe which refult from the 
intricate and often the imperceptible mechanifm of political fo- 
dety ;--ra ftibjeCt of obfervation w^hich feems, at firft view, fo» 
Iktle com^metifurate' to our faculties, that it has been generally re- 
garded vfith the fame patffive emotions of wonder and fubmi{fion„ 
vrhh vrhich, in the ndaterial world, we furvey the effe£ls produced, 
by the myfterious arid rnicontroulable operation of phyfical caufes- 
It ia fortunate that upon this, as On many other occalions, the diffi- 
culties v^hich had long baffled the efforts of folitai^ genius begin 
to appear lefs formidable to the* united exertions .of the race ; and' 
Ihat in proportion as the experience and the reafonings of difierent 
individuals are brought to bear upon the fame objects, and are com* 
bined in fuch a manner as to illuflrate and to limit each other, the* 

m 

^ The length to which this Memeir has already extended, together vith foxne other 
tfearo9« which it ie minecefiarjr to mention here, Jiave induced me^ in- printing the 
ibllowing fe£lion, to/confine mylidf to a much, mose general vicW of the fiibje^tl 
than I once intended.. 

fcience 
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fcience of politics aflumes more and more that fyftematical form 
which encourages and aids the labours of future enquirers. 

In profecuting the fcience or politics on this plan, little affiflance is 
to be. derived from tjie fpeculation^ ^f ^aQcient- philofoph^rs^ ttj^ 
greater part of whom, in th^ir polUj^cal enquiries, confined their 
attention to a comparifon of different forms of government, and to 
an pxaminftuon of the. provifio^is they cna^e.,fior perpetuating .Uieir 
own exiftence, and for. extendijjjgil^h^ glory pf the ^ftat^. • It wa^ 
referved for modern times to inyeftigat^e th^ uc^v^f fal ,prifjcipie$ o;f 
uiftice and of expediency, which pji^t> wdw^fiv^fprm^ gpr* 
vernmentj to regulate the focial order j and of which the objcft ^^ 
to make as equitable a diftribution ajs poflihle, among all the difiere)[^^ 
members of a community, of the advantages arifmg fro^u tjhe political 



union* 
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The invention of printing was perhaps neceffary to prepare the way 
for thefe refearches. In tliofe departments of literature and of 
fcience,where genius finds within itfelf the materials of its labours; in 
poetry, in pure geometry, and in fome branphes of moral philcfophy ; 
the ancients have not only laid the foundations on which we are to 
build, but have left great and finiihed mpdels for our imitation. 
But in phyfics, where our progrefs depend^ on an immenfe coUecr 
tion of fafts, and on a combination of the accidental lights daily 
ftruck out in the innumerable walks of obfer^ation and experiment ; 
and in politics, where the materials of ojir theories are equally 
fcattered, and 'are colle£ked and arranged with ftill greater diffi- 
culty, the* meahs of communication aiTorded by the prefs have, in the 
courfe of two centuries, accelerated the progrefs of the human mind, 
flir, beyond what die moft ianguine hopes of our predeceflbrs eould 
have integme* • — - - .; .^ *• ^ 

The 
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• The progrefs already made in this fcicnce, inconfiderable as it is 
iii comparifoa of what may be yet expefted, has been fufflcient to 
(hew, that the happinefs of mankind depends, not on the fhare 
which the people pofleffes, diredly or indiredly, in the enadment 
of laws, but on the equity and expediency of the laws that are enafled. 
The fhare which the people pofleffes in the government is interefting 
chiefly to the fmall number of men whofe objed is the attainment of 
political importance ; but the equity and expediency of the laws are 
interefting to every member of the community : and more efpecially 
to thofe whofe perfonal infignificance leaves them no encouragement, 
but what they derive from the general fpirit of the government under 
which they livc^ 

It is evident, therefbre, that the moft Important branch of politic 
cal fcience is that which has for its objed to afcertain the philofo?- 
phical principles of jurifprudence ; or (as Mr. Smith expreffes' it) 
to afcertain *^ the general principles which ought to run through' and 
" be the foundation of the laws of all nations *.'' In countries 
where the prejudices of the people ^re widely at variance with thefe 
principles, the political liberty which the conftitution bellows, only 
furnifhes them with the means of accomplifhing their own ruin : 
An4 if it w^re poffible tp fuppofe thefe principles completely resized 
in any fyftjcm of laws^ the people iiyould have Iittl.e reafon tp co/nr 
plain, that th^ey were not immediately inftrumehtal in their enact- 
ment. The only infallible criterion of the excellence of ^any con- 
ftitution is to be found iu the detail of its municipal c.o<^b ; and the 
value which wife men fet on political freedom, arifigjs chiefly fcom 
the facility it is fuppofed to aflTord, for the introduftion x)f thofe Icr 
giflatiye improvements which the general interefts of the comm^u^ity 

• See the conclufion of his Theory of Mend Sentiments. 

h recommend* 
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recommend. — I cannot help adding, that the capacity of a people to 
exercife political rights with utility to themfelves and to their coun- 
try, prefuppofes a difTufion of knowledge and of good morals, 
which can only refult from the previous operation of laws favourable 
to induftry, to order, and to freedom* 

*0f the truth of thefe remarks, enlightened politicians feem now to 
be in general convinced ; for the mod celebrated works which have 
been produced in the different countries of Europe, during the laft 
thirty years, by Smith, Quesnai, Turcot, Campoman£s,B£C'* 

CARTA, and otliers, have ^imed at the improvement of fociety,— 

•J, 

not by delineating plans of new conftitutions, but by enlightening^^he 
policy of a6lual legiflators. Such fpeculations, while they are more 
cffentially and more extenfively ufeful than any others, have no ten- 
dency to unhinge eftablifhed inftitutions, or to inflame the paffions of 
the multitude. The improvements they recommend are to be efFedled 
by means too gradual and flow in their operation, to waxm the ima- 
ginations of any but of the fpeculative few ; and in proportion as they 
are adopted, they confojidate the political fabric, and enlarge the bafis 
upon which it refts. 

All ' % ' ' 

To dired the policy of nations with refpe£t to one mofl ir^ipor- 
tant clafs of its laws, thofe which form its fyftem of jpolitical oeco- 
nomy, is the great aim of Mr. Smith's Inquiry : And he has un- 
queftionably had the merit of prefenting to the world, the moft com- 
prehenfive and perfea' work that has yet appeared, on the general . 
principles'of any branch of legiflation. The example which he has 
fet will be followed, it is to be hoped, in due time, by other writers^ 
for whom the internal policy of •ftates furnifhes many other fubjeiSs 
of difcttflion no lefs curious and interefting ; and niay accelerate the 
progrefs of that fcicnce which Lord Bacojn has fo well defcribed in 

4 • the 
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the following pailage : " Finis et fcopus quern leges intueri, atquc 
'*^, ad quern jufCones et faa£tiones fuas dirigere debent, non alius eft, 
** quam utcives feliciter degant: id fiet, fi pietate ct religionc redle 
*** inftituti^ moribus honeftl; armis adverfus hofleg externos tuti; 
" legum aiixilio adverfus feditiones et privatas injuvias muniti; im- 
,*' perio et magiftratibus obfequentes ; (jopiis et opibus locupletes et 

*' florentes fucrint. Certe cognitio ifta ad viros civiks proprie 

" fpe^at; qui optime norunt, quidferat focietas humana, quid falas 
^' populi, quid aequitas nkturalis, quid gentium mores, quid rerum- 
" publicarum formae diverfae; ideoque ppflint de legibus, ex, prin- 
^^ cipiis et prsDceptis tarn aequitatis naturalis, quam poFitices decer- 
^^ nere. Quamobrem id nunc agatur, ut fontes juftitias et utilitatis 
publican 'pet'antur^ et in fingulis juris partibus chara&er quidam 
et idea jufti exhibeatur, ad quam ^particularium regnorum et 
rerumpublicarum leges probate, iatque inde emendationem moliri, 
** quifque, cui hoc cordi erit et curse, poffit.'* The enumeration 
contained in the foregoing paiTage^ of the different objefts of law^ 
coincides very nearly with that given by Mr. Smith in the conclu- 
fion of his Theory of Moral Sentiments ; and the precife aim. of 
the political fpeculations which be then announced, and of which he 
jifterwards publifhed fq valuable a part in his Wealth of Nations, 
was to afcertain the general principles of juftice and of expediency, 
which ought to guide the inftitutions of legiflaCors on thefe impor- 
tant articles J — in the words of Lord Bacon, to afcertain thofe'%^!x 
Jcgunij '' ex quibus informatio peti poilit, quid in fingulis legibua 
*' bene aut perperam pofitum aut conftitutum* fit." 

The branch of legiflation which Mr. SMiTb has made ch<Mce of 
as the fubjedt of his work, naturally leads me to remark a very 
llriking contraft between the fpirit of ancient and of modern policy 

\x 2 in 
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in rcfpedto the Wealth of Nations*. The great objed of the 
former was to counteract the love of money and a tafte for lu&ury, 
by pofitive inftitutions ; and to maintain in the great body of the 
people, habits of frugality, and a fevcrity of maniiers. Tbr decline 
of ftates is uniformly afcribed by the philofophcrs and hiftorian^, 
both of Greece and Rome, to the influence of riches on national 
charadler ; and the laws of Lycurgus, which, during a courfe of 
ages, baniflied the precious metals from Sparta, are propofed» by- 
many of them as the moft perfed: model of legiflation devifed by 
human wifdom. — How oppofite to this is the do&rine of mbdern 
. politicians ! Far from confidering poverty as an advantage to a ftate, 
i their great aim is to open new fources of national opulence, and to 
animate the adivity of all claffes of the people by a tafte for the com- 
forts and accommodations of life; 

One principal caufe of this difference between the fpirit of ancient 
and of modern policy, may be found in the difference between the 
fources of national wealth in ancient and in modern times. In 
ages when commerce and manufactures t^ere yet in their infancy, 
and among ftates conftituted like moft of the ancient republics, a 
fudden influx of riches from abroad was juftly dreaded as an evil, 
alarming to the morals, to the induftry, and to the freedom of a 
people. So different, however, is the cafe at prefent, that the moft 
wealthy nations are thofe where the people are the moft laborious, 
and where they enjoy the greateft degree of liberty. Nay, it was 
the general diffufion of wealth among the lower orders of men, 
which firft gave birth to the fpirit of independence in modern 
Europe, and which has produced under fome of its governments. 



Science de la Legiflation, par le Chey. Fxlangieri, Liv. i« chap. 13. 
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and efpecially under our own, a more equal diffufion of freedom and 
of happinefs than took place under the mod celebrated conftitutions 
of antiquity. 

« 

Without this diflufion of wealth among the lower orders, the 
important effe£ts refulting from the invention of printing would have 
been extremely limited ; for a certain degree of eafe and independ- 
ence is neceffary to infpire men with the defire of knowledge, and 
to afford them the leifure which is requifite for acquiring it ; and it 
is only by the rewards which fuch a ftate of fociety holds up to in- 
duftry and ambition, that the felfifli paffions of the multitude can be 
interefted in the intelledual improvement of their children. The 
extehlive propagation of light and refinement ariling from the influ- 
ence of the prefs, aided by the fpirit of commerce, feems to be the 
remedy provided by nature, againft the fatal effedls which would 
otherwife be produced, by the fubdivifion of labour accompanying 
the progrefs of the mechanical arts : Nor is any thing wanting to 
make the. remedy efFeftual, but wife inftitutions to facilitate ge- 
neral inftrudion, and to adapt the education of individuals to the 
ftations they are to occupy. The mind of the artift, which, from 
the limited fphere of his aAivity, would fink below the level of the 
peafant or the favage, might receive in infancy the means of intel- 
ledlual enjoyment, and the feeds of moral improvement ; and even 
the infipid uniformity of his profeflional engagements, by prefent- 
ing no objed to awaken his ingenuity or to diftra£t his attention, 
might leave him at liberty to employ his faculties, on fubjeds more 
iiiterefting to himfelf, and more extenfively ufeful to others. 

Thefe effeds, notwithftanding a variety of oppdfing caufes which 
ftill exift, have already refulted, in a very fenfiblc degree, from the 

liberal 
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liberal policy of modern times. Mr. Hume, in his Eflay on Com- 
merce, after taking notice of the numerous armies raifed and main- 
tained by the fmall republics in thq ancient world, afcribes the mi- 
litary power of thefe ftates to their want of commerce and luxury. 
" Few artifans were maintained by the labour of the farmers, and 
" therefore more foldiers might live upon it.*' He adds, however, 
that " the policy' of ancient times was violent, and contrary to the 
" NATUKAL courfe of things J*' — by which, Iprefume, he ipeans, 
that it aimed too mucli at modifying, by the force of pofitive infti- 

tutions, the order of fociety, according to fome preconceived idea pf 

# 

. expediency ; without trufling fufficiently to thofe principles of the 
human conftitutioi(f which, wherever they are allowed free fcope, 
not only conduft mankind to happinefs, but lay the foundation of 
a progreflivc improvement in their condition and in their chara<JJer. 
The advantages which modern policy poffefles over the ancient, arifc 
principally from its conformity, in fome of the moft important ar- 
ticles of political oeconomy, to an order of things recommended by 
nature ; and it would not be difficult to {hew, that where it re- 
mains imperfe£t, its errors may be traced to the reflralnts it impofes 
on the. natural caurfe of human affairs, indeed, in thefe reftraints 
may be difcovered the latent feeds of many of the prejudices and 
follies which infe£t modern manners, and which have fo long Bid 
defiance to the reafoniiigs of the philofopher and the ddicule of the 
fatirift. 



The foregoing very imperfeft hints appeared to me to form, not 
only a proper, but in fome meafure a neceflary introdu<flioa to the 
few remarks I have to oflfer on Mr. Smith's Inquiry ; as they tend 
to illuftratc a connexion between his fyftem of commercial politics, 
and thofe fpeculations of his earlier years, in which he aipied more 

profeffedly 
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profefledly at the advancement of human improvement and hap- 
pinefs. It is this view of political occonomy that can alone render 
it iilterefting to the moralift,' and can dignify calculations of profit 
and lofs in the eye of the philofopher. Mr. Smi^h has alluded to 
it in various paflages of his v^ork, but he has no where explained 
himfelf fully on the fubjedt ; and the great ftrefs he has laid on 
the efFeils of the divifion of labour in increafmg its produdlive 
powers feems, at firft fight, to point to a different and very melan- 
choly conclufion ; — that the fame caufes which promote the progrefs 
of the arts, tend to degrade the mind of the artift ; and, of confe- 
quence, that the growth of national wealth implies a facrifice of the 
charaflier of the people, 

4 

The , f uixdfmental dodirines of Mx. Smith's fyfliem are' now fo 
generally known, that it would have been tedious to offer any re?ar 
pitulatioa of them in this place ; even if I could have hoped to do 
juftice to the.fubjed, within the limits which: T have prefcribed to 
myfelf at prefent. A diftiniSk analyfis of his work might indeed be 
ufeful to many readers ; but it would itfelf form a volume of confi- 
(Jerable . magTOtude, I may perhaps, at fome future period, prefent 
to the . (Society, an attempt towards fuch an analyfis, which I began 
long ago, for my own fatisfaif^ion, and which I lately made confi- 
derable progrefs in preparing for the prefs, before I was aware of the 
impoffibility of connedting it, with the general plan of this paper. In 
the mean timi^:, I fhall. content myfelf with remarking, that the great 
and leading object of Mr. Smith's Ipcculations is to illuftrate the pro- 
yifion made by nature in the principles of the human mind, arid In 
'the circumflances of man s external fituation, for a gradual and pro- 
greffive augmentation in tlie means of national wealth ; and to de- 

mgnflrate, that the mod effectual plan for advancing a people to 

'•'•I ' ...,. » '^ 
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-greatnefe, is to maintain that order of things which nature has point- 
ed out J by allowing every man, as long as he obferves the nries of 
juftice, to piufue his own intereft in his own way, and to bring both 
his induftry and his capital into the freeft competition with thofe 
cf his fellow-citizens. Every fyftem of policy which Endeavours, 
either by extraordinary encouragements, to draw towards a particu- 
lar fpecies of induftry a greater Ihare of the capital of the fociety 
than what would naturally go to it ; or, by extraordinary reftraints, 
to force from a particular fpecies of induftry fome fhare of the capital 
which would otherwife be employed in it, is, in reality, fubverfive 
of the great purpofe which it means to promote. 

What the circumftances are, which, in modern Europe, have 
contributed to difliirb this order of nature, and, in particular, to en- 
courage the induftry of towns, at the expence of that of the coun« 
try, Mr. Smith has inveftigated with great ingenuity ; and in fuch 
a manner, as to throw much new light on the hiftory of that ftate of 

fociety which prevails in this quarter of the globe. His obfervations 

» 

on this fubjeft tend to fhew, that thefe circumftances were, in their 
firft origin, the natiural and the unavoidable refult of the peculiar 
fituation of mankind during a certain period ; and that they took 
their rife, not from any general fcheme of policy, but from the pri-» 
vate interefts and prejudices of particular orders of men. 

The ftate jof fociety, however, which at firft arofe from a fingular 
combination of accidents, has been prolonged much beyond its natu- 
ral period, by a falfe fyftpm of political aconomy, propagated by 
merchants and manufadurers ; a clafs of individuals, whofe intereft 
18 not always the fame with that of the public, and whofe profeftional 
Jmowledge gave fhem many advantages, more particularly in the 

infancy 
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tnfaocy of this branch of fcience, in defending thofe ojnnions which 
they vifhed to encourage. By meant of this fyftenii a new fet of 
obftades oo the prc^refs o£ national profperity has been created* 
Thofe which arofe from the difordera of the feudal ages, tended direS^ 
ly to difturb the internal arrangementd of fociety, by obftnifting the 
free circulation of labour and of dock, from employment to employ^ 
mtntf and from place to pl%ee. The falfe fyftem of political otco* 
nomy which has been hitherto (^evalent, as its profefled obje£t has 
beea to regulate the commercial intercourfe between different nations, 
has produced ita t£k6t in a way lefs dire& and left manifeft| but 
equally prejudicial to the ftates that hate adopted it. 



Qn diia Cyfitca^ u it teok its rife from the prejudiceSi or rather 
fyom the itttecefted viewp of mercantile fpecuktors, Mr. SmitH 
beftows the title of the Commercial or Mercantile Syftem ; and h^ 
has confidered at great length its two principal expedients for enrich*- 
ing a natioii ; reftraints. upon impoftatien, and encouragements to 
eacportadotb Part of tbefe e:!^dients, he obfervesi have been dic-^ 
tated by the ^irit of monopoly, and part by a fpirit of jealoufy 
againft thofe countries with which thie balance of trada^ is fuppofed 
to be difadvantageous. All of them appear clearly, from his reafon-^ 
togs, to have a tendency .unfavourable to the wealth of the nation 
which impofea them.*-^HlB remarks with refped to the jealoufy of 
commerce are exprei&d in a tone of mdignation, which he feldom 
a0ume6 in his political writipga* 

«^ In this manner (iays he) the fneaking arts of underling tradef«» 
*^ men are ereded into political ma^dms for the condud of a great 
^ empire* By fuch maxims as thefe, nations have been taught that 
^ their intereft confifted in begging all their neighbours* Each 

i ** nation. 
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^' nation has been made to look with an invidious eye upon the 
" profperity of all the nations with which it trades, and to coniider 
" their gain as its own lofs. • Commerce, which ought naturally to be 
^* among nations as among individuals, a bond of union and friend- 
" ihip, has become the moft fenile fource of difcord and animoiity. 
*' The capricious ambition of Kings and Minifters has not, duiing 
the prefent and the preceding century, been more fatal to the rc^ 
pofe of Europe, than the impertinent jealoufy of merchants and 
" manufafturers. The violence and injuftice of the rulers of msm«- 
^ kind is ah ancient evil, for which perhaps the nature of humaii 
^^ affairs can fcarce admit of a remedy. But the mean rapacity, the 
" monopolizing fpirit of merchants and manufacturers, who neither 
*• are nor ought to be the rulers of mankind, though it cannot per- 
** haps be corre&ed, may very eafily be prevented from difturbing 
** the tranquillity of any body but themfelves." 






Such are the liberal principles which, according to Mn SMITH9 
ought to dxTe€t the commercial policy of nations ; and of which it 
ought to be the great objedl of l^iflators to facilitate the eftabli£h-> 
ment. In what manner the execution of the theory fhould be con- 
duQed in particular inilances, is a queflioh of a very different na-f 
ture, and to which the anfwer muft vary, in different countries, ac- 
cording to the different circumftances of the cafe. In a fpeculative 
work, fuch as Mr. Smith's, the confideration of this queflion did 
not fall properly under his general plan ; but that he was abundantly 
aware of the danger to be apprehended from a rafli application of po- 
litical theories, appears not only from the general ftrain of his writ- 
ings, but from fome incidental obfervations which he has exprefsly 
made upon the fubjeft. " So unfortunate (fays he, in one paffage) 
^ are the effeds of all the regulations of the mercantile fyftem, that 

" they 
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^* they not only brtroducc very diaagciJoua diforders ihtd tlie^ftate of 
the body politic, but diforders which it is often difficult to vtote* 
dy, without occafioning, for a time at leaft, ftill greater difor- 
" ders. — ^In what manner, therefore, the natural fyftem of perfect 
" liUerty and juftice ought gradually to be reftored, we muft leave to 
" the wifdom of future ftatefmen and legiflators to determine/' In 
the laft edition of his Theory of Moral Sentiments, he has intro- 
duced fome remarks, which have an obvious reference to the fame 
important doctrine. The following paffage fecms to refer more par- 
ticularly to thofe derangements of the focial order which derived 
their ^origin from the feudal inftitutions : 

•* The man whofe public fpirit is prompted altogether by huma- 
*• nity and benevolence, will refpeO: the eftabiiihed powers and pri- 
vileges even of individuals, and dill more of the great orders and 
focieties into which the ilate is divided. , Thoogh he fhould con- 
^^ fider fome of them as in fome meafure abufive, he will content 
^^ himfelf widi moderating, ivhat he often cadhot annihilate with- 
** out great violence. When he cannot conquer the rooted preju- 
^^ dices* of the people by reafon and perfuafion, he will not attempt 
^^ to fubdue them by force ; but will religioufly obferve what, by 
^ Cicxmo, is juiliy called the divine maxim of Plato, never to 
^^' ufe violence to his country no more than to his parents. ' He will 
^ accommodate, as well as he can, his puUic arrangements to the 
^ confirmed habits and prejudices of the people ; and will remedy, 
^ as well as he can, the i(^conveniencies which may flow from the 
^^ want of thofe treguktions which the people are averfe.tp fubinit to. 
^* When he cannot eftablilh the right, he will not difdain to^a^ne^ 
** liorate the wrox^jbiu like Solon, when he cannot eftablif^i 
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^< the beft (yftem of laws, he will endeavour to eftabliih the bell 
** that the people can bear." 



Thefe cautions with refpefl: to the pra£lical application of general 
principles were peculiarly neceflary fjrom the Author of ** The 
' " Wealth of Nations ;** as the unlimited freedom of trade, which it 
is the chief aim of his work to recommend, is extremely apt, by 
flattering the indolence of the ftatefman, to fuggeft to thoTe who 
are invefted ^ith abfolute power, the idea of carrying it into im- 
mediate execution. " Nothing is more adverfe to the tranquillity of 
" a ftatefman (fays the author of an Eloge ontheAdminiftration of 
*' Colbert) than a fpirit of moderation j becaufe it condemns him 
** to perpetual obfervation, fliews him every moment the infuffici- 
^ ency of his wifdom, and leaves him the melancholy (enfe of his 
" own imperfedion ; while, under the fhelter of a few general |>ria- 
^ cities, a fyftematical politician enjoys a perpetual calm. . By the 
^ help of one alone, that of a perfedl liberty of trade, he wouM 
^^ govern the world, and would leave human afEurs to arrange them- 
^ feives at ]4eafure, under the operation of the prejudices and the 
'^ felf4ntereft of indhriduals. If thefe run counter to each ocher, he 
'^^ gives himfdf no anxiety aboot the confeqnence ; he infifta'that 
'^ the refutr ckniiot be judged of tiM after a century or two fball havt 
>^ elapfed. If his contempbraried, in oonfequedce of the diforder 
^* into which be has thrown public affairs, are fcrupuiou». about fub-- 
^^ mitting quietly to the experiment, he acciifes diem of impatience. 
•• They alofte, and ftot he, are to blame Ibrwhat they havefuffered; 
^ and the principfe continues to be inculcited w^h the fam^ zead and 
•• the feme confidence as before.**' Thefe are the words of the in- 
genious «^ eloquent author of the Eloge ota Colbert, which ob- 

tained 
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' tained the prize from the Fiench Academy in the year 1763 ; a per- 
fomeiaace which, although confined and erroneous in its ipeculative 
views, abounds with juft and important reflexions of a practical 
naturel How far his remarks apply to that particular clafs of poli- 
ticians whom he had evidently in his eye in the foregoing paflage, I 
fhall not prefiime to decide. 

It is hardly necefTary for me jto add to thefe obfervations, that they 
do not decra£t in the leafl from the value of thofe political theo- 
ries which attempt to delineate the princij^les of a perfedt legiflation. 
Such theories (as I have elfe where obferved^) ought to be confidered 
merely as defcriptions of the ultimate objed:s at which the flatefman 
ought to aim. The tranquillity of his adminiftraden, and the immC'* 
diatefuccefs of his meafures, depend on his good fenfe and his prac«^ 
tical £k:ill ; and his theoretical principles only enable him to dire£l 
tiis meafures fteadily and wifdy, to promote the improvement and 
happineis of mankind, and prevent him from' being ever led aftray 
from thefe important ends,' by more limited views of tempo^ 
rary expedience. " In all cafes (fays Mr. Hume) it mufl be ad- 
" Vantageous to know what is moft perfect in the kind, that we may 
** be able to bring any real conftitutton or fwm of government as 
^ near it as poflible, by fuch gentle alterations «nd uinovations as 
** may not give too great diflurbance to focifety." 

The limits of this Memoir make it impofTible for me to examine 
particularly the merit of Mr. Smith's work in point of originality. 
That his doctrine concerning the freedom of trade and of induftry 
^coincid^s remarkably with that which we find in the waitings of the 
French Oecohomifts,. appears from the flight view of their fyflem 

« E!ement6 of the Fbilofophy of the HuiUaiiUfind/ Jp. atft.** ^ 

which 
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which he himfelf has given. But it Airely cannot be pretended by 
the warmeCt admirers of that fyftem, that any one of its numerous 
expoAtor^ has approached to Mr. S^iith in the precifion atid perfpi- 
cuity with which he has dated it, or in the fcientific and luminous 
manner in which he has deduced it from elementary pi^QciplQS. The 
awkwardnefs of their technical language, and the paradoxical fongoi 
in which they have chofen to prefent fome of their opinions, are ac- 
knowledged even by thofe who are moft willing to do juftice to their 
merits ; whereas it may be doubted with refped to Mr. Smith's 
Inquiry, if there exifts any book beyond the circle of the mathema- 

'tical and phyfical fciences, which is at once fo agreeable in its ar- 
rangement to the rules of a found logic, and fo acceflible to the ex- 
amination oT ordinary readers. Abftradiing entirely from the au- 
thor's peculiar and* Original Q)eculations, I do hot knbw, that upon 
any fubjeft whatever, a work has been produced in our times, con- 
taining fo methodical, fo comprehenfive, and fo judicious a digeft of 

' all the moft profound and enlightened philofophy of the age. 

In juftice alfoto Mn Smith, it muft be^qbferved, tha^although 
fome of the oeconomical writers had the ftart of him in publiihing 
their do&rincs to the worlds thefe dodiines appear, with refped to 
him, to have been altogethei: original, and the refult of his own re- 
iledions. Of this, I think, eyery per!Cbn muft be convinced, who 
reads the Inquiry with due attention, and is at pains to examine the 
gradual and beautiful progrefs of the author's ideas : But in cafe any 
doubt (hould remain on this head, it may be proper to mention, that 
Mr. Smith's political leSures, comprehending the fundamental 
principles of his Inquiry',^ were delivered at Glafgow ai iarly^ as tKc 
year 1752 or 1753 ; at a period, furely, when there exiued no 
French performance on the fubjeft, that could be of ijiuch ufe to 

hm 
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him in guidii^g his refearclics *. la the year ^756, indeed, M. 
TuROOT (who is faid to have imbibed his firfl notions concerning 
the unlimited freedom of commerce from an old merchant, M. 
OouitNA y) publiflied in the Encyclopedic ^ an article which fufficiently 
&ews how completely his mind was emancipated from the old pre^ 
judices in favour of commercial regulations : But that even then^ 
theie opinions were confined to a few fpeculative men in France^ 
appears from a pailage in Ae Memoires fur la Vie et les Ouvrages de 
M. Turcot ; in which, after a fliort quotation from the article juft 
mentioned, the author adds: " Thefe ideas were then confidered as 
^paradoxical ; they are fmce become common, and they will one 
** day be adopted univerfally." 

' " ' I 

The Political Difcourfes of Mr^ Hume were evidently of greater 
ufe to Mrt Smith, than any other book that had appeared prior to 
his Ic&ures. Even Mr. Hume's theories, however, though always 
plaufible and ingenious, and in moil inftances profound and Juft, in«- 
volve fome fundamental miftakes; and, when compared with Mr. 
Smith's, afford a, ftriking proof, that, in confidering a fubjedl fo 
extenfive and fo complicated, the moft penetrating fagacity, if di- 
reded only to particular queftions, is apt to be led aftray by firft 
appearances ; and that nothing can guard us efFedually againft error, 
but a comprehenfive furvey of the whole field of difcuflion, aiTifted 
by an accurate and patient ahalyfis of the ideas' about which our 
reafonings are employed. — It ms^j be worth while to add, that Mr. 
Hume s Euay " on the Jealoufy of Trade," with fome other of his 
Political Difcourfes, received a very flattering proof of M. Turgot's 

. * In proof* of this, it i^ fafficient for me to appeal to a fhort hiftory of the pro- 
grefs 6f political ceconomy in France, publiibed in one, of the volumes of Ephemeridei* 
da Chcjen. " Sec the firft part df the volume for thtt year 1 769* The paper is entitled, 
Nitice abrtgee d^ djjfirffftf, J^riH fn§diS9ft^ 3^^ ^^ c^ncmru i9, Frana informer la fciena « 
if fSc9twmt politique. 

appro- 
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approbation, by his imdertakiag the talk of tranflating; them uito IbA 
French language. 



I am aware that the evidence I have hitherto jproduced of 
Mr. Smith's originality may be objefiked to as not perfcdly de- 
cifive, as it refts entirely on the recolle£kion of thofe ftudenta who 
attended his firft courfes of moral philofophy at Glafgow ; ' a recoil 
le<^lon which, at the diftance of forty years, cannot be fuppoied to 
be very accurate. There exifts, however fortunately, a fhort manu- 
fcript drawn up by Mr. Smith in the year 1755, and prefentedby 
him to a fociety of which he was then a member ; in which paper, a 
pretty" long enumeration is given of certain leading principles, both 
political and literary, to which he was anxious to eftablifh his ex- 
clufive right ; in order to prevent the poffibility of fome rival claims 
which he thought he had reafon to apprehend,^ and to which his 
fituation as a Profeflbr, added to his unreferved communications in 
private companies, rendered him peculiarly liable. This paper is at 
prefent in my pofleffion. It is expreffed with, a good deal of that 
honeft and indignant warmth, which is perhaps unavoidable by a 
man who is confcious of the purity of his own intentions,, when he 
fufpeds that advantages have been taken of the franknefs of his 
temper. On fuch occaiions, due allowances are not always made for 
tliolc pl^^iarifms which, however cruel in their effedts, do not nfe- 
ceffarily imply bad faith in thofe who are guilty of them ; for thfe 
bulk of mankind, incapable themfelves of original thought^ are per* 
feAly unable to form a conception of the nature of the injury done 
to a man of inventive genius, by encroaching on a favourite fpecu^ 
lation. For reafoiis knovni to fome members of this Society, it 
woiitd be improper, by the publication of this manufcript, to revive 
the memory of private differences $ ^md I ihouM not have even al- 
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iiided to k^i£ 1 4id not thiok.it a valuable document of the progrefs 

;of Mn Shith's pplitical ideas at a very early period. Many of the 

moft important opinions m'Tbe Wealth cf Nations are there detailed; 

but I,fliall quote only. the following fentences: " Man is generally 

^ confidered by ftatefmen and projectors as the materials of a fort of 

^ political mechanics.. Projedors difturb nature in the courfe of 

her operations in human affairs ; and it requires no more than tp 

let her alone, and give her fair play in the purfuit of her ends^ . 

that (he may eftabliih her own defigns/' — And in another paflage: 

" Little elfe is requifite to carry a ftate to the higheft degree of opu- 

" lence from the loweft barbarifm, . but peace, ealy taxes> and a to- 

*^^ ler9.ble adminiflradon of juftic^j aU the reft beiilg brought about 

hj the nat^al courfe of thii^*- AU gchrerhments 'which thwart 

^tl^is nfitural courfej which, forcje thingsi into another chani^el, or 

>K?hich endeavour' w arreft .the , progrefs of fociety at a ppiticui^ 

^^ point, are uftnafural, and to fopport thcmfelves aiire obliged to he 

J*? t>pp5Baiv^.|iml tyr^iflnigalj— rA gr#f* paft of jthe opinions (he ob- 

^A^Yfi^) ^iiumpratq^ in thjs paper is 'treated of at length in fome 

:** JifSf^cs whifh I have ,ijill by iRe^: and which were written in the 

;f* haftd of a clerk who left^y ftrvice fiH yews age. They have all 

^ qf ihem'been the conftant fabjeds of my Icdures fiucc I firft 

,?.^:«wght^n CkAjf^is'a clf&^ jhe fiitf): winter J ijpe&t: ici GJafgow, 

" down to this day, without any confiderable variation. They haid 

** all of them been the fubjefts of lectures which I read at Edin- 

"• Wgh (he wiAer^Vtf^fe^I'feft it, >ffd*rcSfli*luce 'innumerable 

-^^'W}!h«(reH;T)o<h'fr^ whawiU afcertaiii 

^ them fufiiciently te ie miheJ*^ • ' 
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" *Aft€r sllli perKa][i» themerk of (uih'tfc^work as-Mt. Siiil^'s is toljc 
xlliiaated lefsrft'oia t^)te nofelty of the pnncii^ itfonCains, than from 
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the reafonlngs employed to fiipportthcfe priticipl«,ti!id &crm ttc flff- 
entific manner in Tdiich they are unfolded in their proper order and 
connexion. General affertions with relpefl; to the advantages of a 
free commerce, may be CQlIeftod from various writers of an early 
jdate. But in queftions of fo complicated a nature as occur in poli- 
tical oeconomy, the credit of fuch opinions belongs of right to the 
nuthor who firft eftablifhed their folidity, and followed them out to 
their remote confequences j not* to him who^ by a fortunate accident, 
iirft ftumbled on the truth. 

Befides the principles which Mr. Smith confidered as more pccu- 
liariy his own, his Inquiry exhibks a fyftematical view of the moft 
important artitles of pdliticad oeconomy, fo as to ierve the pinpofe 
df kn elementary treatife on that very ext^nflve and difficult fcience* 
The ikill * and the comprehenfivetiefs of mind difplayed In his ar«- 
iiifigement; can be judged of by Adie atone who have compared it 
with that adopted by his Imihe^terpredeceflbrs. And perlu^s, iii 
point of utility, the labour he has employed in cqnne^ng and me<» 
thodifing their Mattered idea8| is not.Iefi valuable than the refults of 
hift own original fpeculation^ ; For it is only v»1mui dig^fted in 
"a clear aiild^natuial (ffder^ tbxt traths make dudr proper imprei^ 
fion on the mindi Udd ^^ eiroiieoua bpinions can be combated widi 
-laece& • 

It does *not belong tpmy prefent ! underukic^ (even if Xyftvt 
qualifiad for ikch a tafk) to att^empt the fqpazation of the iblid ^tad 
important dodrines of Mr* Smith's bodk.from thofe otpinions 
which appear exceptionable or doubtful. I acknowledge, that there 
^e fomfe ef h^ Q0|ic;IuiiDa8^'tX).~w]^ch I would not be underftdod to 
fttbfcribe iin|dipttly ; flUere particularly in that chapter, where be 
trea^ of the principles 'of taxation^ and which is certainly executed 

in 



ia a manner oiore loo% and uniatis&dorj than the other parts of liig 
fyftcftu 

It woulcJ be improper ^or ^iie'td conclude tiiis fefltlon without tak- 
ing notice of the manly and dignified freedom with which the au- 
thor uniformly delivers his opinion^ ah^i of the faperiority which 
he difcovers throughout, to all the litde palCons connected with the 
fa££ioh6 d£ the tinios in wbkh he Wrote.. ; Whoever ^ak^a th^ ^ul^Ie 
to eomparo.the gtpdral Iqp^, of Jii^ ^omppfitiop Tfith the period of 
its ilrft publication, cannot fail to f^l aod acknpwledge the tow i)f 
this rmmk^rr^rrii wiMlt flftSB jthaftft 4Mutli|r9fi;e4 WBrI )&» tnUh baa 

Qf.LoRLjBAcqN*ii) ace f* fbt iisrtaatii^{:.f9&cv^.n**(H9A mffifff 
tHord'wlio'&ive jdevoted tlyeir fideiUS'tip-.ths bdO: iQfeecdU dC AAA? 
kind, -have -been diSged, ■ like Bacoi^, to *^' keq^iioaiiili tlicir Uou^ 
to a race yet unberiH and feo conibk ihemfidYet wkbtlif idoi of 
lowing ^what anmket gtiMn^ ) . . . 

In/ere Daphni pyros^ carpent tua p(nnck»^otc$^. • ; 

Mr. Smith was more fortunate; or rather,' in this refpeft, his for- 
tune was Angular; He fijtvlved* the Di^BKcalJjoii of his work onljr 
fifteen years ; and yet, during that ffiortpVip^, he fcad not otdy the 
fatisfa^on of feeing the oppoHtion j|t fi£ firft ex9ited, gradually fubf 
fide« but to witnefs.thb pradicaf kiJSu^QC^ dlf tit watiogi oa the 
commercial policy of Ws country. 
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SECTION V. 



Conclujion of (he Narrative* 



A BOOT twy years after the puWicatiOtt of " The Wealth of Na^ 
^^'tiorfs,*^ Mf^SMfTti was appoiated one of the Cbmmiffionersr 
of his Majefty^s Cuftoms in' Scotltmd ; a preferment which^ -m hU 
efUn^ti6n, derived ab addhicnal value from its betag^heftowed on 
him aftithe requeft of ^ Duke of BuccLBiroH. The greater p2u;t 
«^ hiefe't#o years he pafied at Lbndon, in; a^ fqciety too extenfive 
ami* varied to aft)idhim;'tiny oppdptunity'Df indulging his tafte for 
fl«idy« Ifie dme, howet^r, wasvnotloft.to himfelf; for muph of 

it was- ^pent'trath/oiae/of . tliefirilnameiiin ^ogUih litefattt.re% . Of 

» 

thefe no unfavourable f|>e9fQea fisr pi^ervf d by Pr* B4^NARi:|,;ia 
lus well known ** Verfes addrefled to Sir Joshua Reynolds 
•• andlhia fHehde;*** ■ '^ ' "' *» i * • 

♦ • » ' "* •> t . • 

1£ I have thoughts, and can't exprefs 'em* . 
" CriBBON fhall teach faie how to drcis 'em . 
In words leieo: and terfe : 



• ' I i . i ' * i ' ' ■ 1 ' ■ J • ' ■ ' • I ' ' \ • 



• ' •' r ' ,. 



• •< • . » 



JoNfis teach me modeOT and Greek, , 
Smith how to think, Burkb how to fpeakj 
And Beauclbec to converfe^. 

fn confequence of Mr. Smith's appointment to the Bbaxd of 
Cuiloms, he removed» in 1778, |p .Edinburgh, where he fpent the 

f S«e Aanul Regifter for the jcar 1776. 

laft 
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fttff twelve years of his 44fe ; enjoying an affluence which was more 
than equal to all his wanik ;. and^ what was to him of ilill greater 
value, the profpe£b'of pafling the remainder, of his days, among the 
companions of his yovaiu ' ^ * 

' . His mother^ wlhPi though (low; in* extreme old age, ffill poffeflcd' 
a. confiderabie deg^te.of health, L^nd retained, all her faculties unlmi- 
paired, accompanied him to town; and his coufin Mifs Janj: 
Douglas, (who had formerly been a member of his family at 
Glafeow* and for whom he had alway« felt the affedkion of abro* 
ther.) while flie divided with him thofe tender' attentions which her 
aunt's infirmities required^ relieved him' of a charge for which he 
was peculiarly ill qualified,, by her friendly fiiperihtendance of Uh 
;dbmefl;ic oeconomy^. 



...... . i 



The acceflion td his income which his new oflGfcc bl?ought Uist, 
'enabled him to^ jgratifjr, to a much greatei* exteQt than hit former 
"circumftances 'admitted of^ the natural generofity of his dii^oiitioni; 
and' the ftate.bf his funds at the 'time*of his death, coittpMe4 with 
his .very, moderate eftabltfhment, confirmed, beyond* a doulil) 
what his intimate acquaintances had often fufpeQed, that' a, large 
'jiroportion of his antmai fatings was allotted, to officer of iecret 
charity. A fmall, but excellent library, whicTi he bad gradually 
formed with great judgment in the feleftion; and a fimple, thought 
Eofpitable table, where, without the formality of an invitation, he^ 
was always happy to receive, his friends,^ were the only expences that. 

could: be conlidered . as . his . o wni *..- 

'. '..u t ■ " ' -,.-.• The' 



1 ' 



^ Sonie rtry affe£fing ikrftancea of Mr. Smithes bcneficenee^ in cafes where he 
' fbund it' iinpoffiUe to conceal ^entirely his ^ood ofEccs, have been mentioned to me 
' fay a near relationof hid| and oM ^ his mo&'Cwfidcatifdtfriends^.^ Mifs Rx)$S| daugh- 
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The change ia his habits which his remOiral to £diabjurgh ipro 
daced, was not equally favourable to has litJcrtry puffaits. < Thf 
duties of his ofEee, though they reqiuiied Iwit Httle exertion of 
thought, were yet fufficient to wafte his J^its aiid to diffipate his 
attention ; and now that his career is clofed, it is impofCble to refleCt 
on the time they confumed^ without lamedting, tfatft it had not been 
employed in labours more profitable <to the world, and more equal to 
iiis mind. liil •> 



Diuring the lirft years of his refidence In this city, Ms ftudiA 

£semed to be entirely fufpended ; and his pafiion for letters ferved 

only to amufe his leifure^ and to animate 'his conVerfation* The in- 

£rmities of age, of which he very early began to teel the approaches, 

reminded him at laft, when it was too late, of what he yet owed 

,to*^ puUic, <and to his own &m«* The principal materials of the 

.iMdfiil W^ich he had asmoiu^oed, had been long ago coUe^ed ; wd 

;ikde fwdbfthly was wanting, but a few years of health and retirt- 

tnefft^zto beftow on them that fyftematical arrangement in which he 

.^digltCed r.attd the ornaments of that flowing, and i^parently artlefs 

odjie, wiii^h he had ftudioufly cultivated, but which, after all his 

^€xpericnce in. cQoipo&tion, he adjufted, with extreme difficulty, ^9 



i- k 



■ • _ 

The 

tcr of tihe late Patrick Ross, Bfq. of Inncfncthy. They were in on a fcalc much 
beyond what might have been expelled frofti his^ottane; «nd were accompahied wirti 
circumihtncet equally honourable to die delicacy of his feelings and the liberaltCy of 
Ips heart. 

* • Mr. *SMrrH obfervcd to me, not long before his death, that after a)l his praAice 

in writing, he compofed as fiowlyy and witKas.^reat.dUfienliyt.ac; ,at firfl;. ,.He 

' added, at die fame time, tb«t Mr. HoiuLluul acquired £>^es^t a facility in this rcfped* 

that 
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TheJcathcf his moiherin 1784, which was followed by that of 
Mife Douglas in 1788, contributed, it is probable, to fruftrate tfaefc 
projeds. They had been the o'bjei^s of his zffeSAon for more thaa 
fixty years ; and in their fociety he had enjoyed^ from his infancy^ 
aU that he ever knew of the endearments of a family. He was now 
alooie, and helplefs ; and^ though he bore his lofs with equanimityy 
and regained apparently his former cheerfulnefs, yet hia health and 
firength gradually declined till the period of his death, which hap- 
pened in July 1 790, about two years after that of his coufin, and 
fix* after that of his mother. His lait iilnefs, which arofe from a. 
€|k:ronic obftru£tion in his bowels, was lingering and painful { bot' 
had rrery coniblalion to footh it which he could dexivc from the 
46ndepeft fymp&thy <^ his frlenda^ and from the compkle rdignft^ 
"tifon^ his oMrnttiiiid^ ' 

A few dap. before his death, finding hiff end approach rapSdIy, he 
^8^e ordlers to deftroy ail his maaufcripts, excqpting Ibnfte detached 
cffirys^ which he exaxaS^ to the pare of his executoid^ and t^^ 
were accordingly committed to the flames. What wese the fttfld* 
cular contents of thefe papers, is-not known even to his molt inti-^ 
mate friends i but there can be no doubt that they confifted, in part^. 
of the ledlures on rhetoric,, which he read at Edinburgh in the year 
1748; and of the ledures on natural religion and on jurifprudence,, 

'which formed part of his courfe atGlalgow. That this irreparable: 

« 

. ftait tbp )^. volittne$;cif Im Ufftorynraic filiated ironi ius oziglaal <x>p7» with a icw 
]iUQf|g^iu4 corre£lions«. j .. . , 

I It: may giatafy dieCliriofiif of ibme xeadcrs to Lnowj, that when. IVb. Smith waa^ 
employed in. cbmpofition, be generally walked up and down his apaKmenti di fating 
to a fecseury. All Mr. Hume's woxJcs (I have been aflured) were written with, his 
own, band. A critical reader maji I think, perceive in the different ftyles of thcfc- 
two dafficol writcrSf. the efieds of their different inodes of ftudy, ^', 

14 injury 
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Injury to letters proceeded, in fome degree, from an cxceffTve foTici- 
tude in the a^uthor about his pofthumous reputation, may perhap); 
be true ; but with* refpeiS to fome of his mahufcripts, may we not 
/uppofc, that he was influenced by higher motives ? It is but feldom 
that a philofopher, who has been occupied froVn his youth with 
moral or with political enquiries, fucceeds completely to his'wifli ia 

, {lacing to others, the grounds upon wHich his own opinions arc 
ibunded ; and hence it is, that the known principles of an indivL- 
dual, who has approved to the public his candour, his liberaKty, 
and his judgment, are entitled to a weight and an authority,' inde- 
pendent of the evidence which he is able, upon any particular occ^r 
fion, to produce in their fupport. A fecret cOnfcioufnefs of thi3 

' *accumflance, and an apprehenfion, tlxat by not doing judice to am 
important argument, the progrefs of truth msiy be rather retarded 
than advanced, have probably induced many authors to with-hold 
from the vsrorld the unfinifhed refults of their moil valuable labotots ; 
land to content themfi:lve8,with giving the general ianfticn of their 
fufiraget to truths wJiich they regarded as pecuiiariy intereitiag to the 
' jmman xaec K ' • : r , 

. . The 



' * Since writing 'the above, I have been favoured by Di:. HurroN with tih6 f6fiowin|; 
-partietrtars* . : - . , ' 

«<^omet]ine VcfQicrbis laft^Unefs, vAa^n Mr« Smith jiadoc.cafion to go to Loncjon, 
he enjoined his friends, to whom he had entrufted the difpofal of his munufcripts, that 
in the event of his death, they fhould deftroy all the volumes of his ledures, doing 
with the reft of his manurcripts wTiat £hcy |lcafcd. When tiajw he had 'become weak^ 
and faw the approaching period of his life, he fpokc to his friends again upoii the fanfc 
"fu^jeft. Thfcy entreated him to make his mind cafy, as he might depend upon thtir 
f ulfiriirig his defirc. He was then fattsficd. But fome ^ays afterwards, finding his 
anxiety not entirely removed, he begged one of them to deftroy the vol^med immedi- 
ately. This accordingly ^^as done ; arid his mind was fo much rtKtved, that htf ww 



rtely 
4ibk to receive his friends in the evening with hisufual twmplaccncy. 



They 
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The «44ition« to th« Tb^ry of Moral Sentiments^ moft of which 
were compofed und^ ievere difeafe, Jbad fortunately been fent to the 
preia in the beginniAg of the preceding winter } and the author 
lived to fee the publication of the work. The moral and ferious 
ftrain that prevails through thefe additions, when conneded with 
the circumftance of his declining health, adds a peculiar charm to 
his pathetic eloquence, and communicates a new intereft, if poilible, 

*f They had been in ufe to fup with him every Sunday ; and that evening there was 
a (pretty numerous meeting of them. Mr. Smith not finding himfelf able to fit up 
with them as ufual» redied to bed before fi^per } and, as he went away, took leave of 
bis friends by faying, ' I believe we muft adjourn this meeting to fome other place.' 
He died a very few days afterwards." 

Mi. RiDDBLL, an intimate friend of Mr. Smith's, who was prefent at one of the 
couverfations on the fubjeA of the manufcripts, mentioned to me, in addition to Dr. 
HuTTON*s note, that Mr. Smith regretted, *< he had done fo little.** " But I mean( 
(fidd fcd) to hmt done more } and t&ere are materials in my papers, of which I could 
have made a great deal. But that is now out of die queftion.'* 

That the idea of deftroying fuch unfiniflied works as might be in his pofleflion at the 
time of lu» death, was not the t&& of any fudden or hafty refolution, appears from 
^following Icjtter to ^f. JHui^b, written by Mf. Smith in 1 773, at a time when he 
was preparing himfelf for a Journey to London^ with the profpcA of a pretty long 
aUencefrom Scotland. 

Mt deae Friend, Edinburgh^ i6ti April 1773. 

As I have left the care of all my literary papers to you, I muft tell you, that except 
>thQ(e which I earry along with me, there are none worth the publication, but a frag* 
jnent of a great work, which contains a hiftory of the adronomical fyftems that were 
iucoaflively in fafhipn down to the time of Des Cartes. Whether that might not be 
publiflied as a fragment of an intended juvenile work, I leave entirely to your judg- 
ment, though I begin to fufpe& myfelf that there is more refinement than folidity in 
iomt parts of it. This little work you will find in a' thin folio paper book in my back 
.room. AH the other loofc papers which you will find in that defk, or within the 
giafs folding doors of a bureau which ftands in my bed^room, together with about 
eighteen thin pap^' folio books, which you will likewife find within the fame glafs 
folding doors, I defire may be deftroyed without any examination. Uolefs I die very 
Suddenly, I {hall uke care that the papers I carry with me (hall be carefully fent to you. 

I ever am, my dear Friend, moft faithfully youx^s, 

Adaji Smith. 
To David Hums, Efij^ 

St« .AndrjCw'aSqusiff;. 

i to 
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to thole fublime truths, which, in the academical retirement of his 
youth, awakened the firil ardours of his genius, and on which the 
laft efibrts of his mind repofed. 

In a letter addrefled, in the year 1787, to the Principal of the 
Univerfity of Glafgow, in confequence of being ele&ed Re^r 
of that learned body, a pleating memorial remains of the fatisfaftioa 
with which he always recollected that period of his literary career, 
which had been more peculiarly confecrated to thefe impcwrtant ftu- 
dies. ^^ No preferment (fays he) could have given me fo much reaV 

fatisfaftion. No man can owe greater obligations to a fociety 

than I do to the Univerfity of Glafgow. They educated me ; 

they fent me to Oxford. Soon after my return to Scotland, they 
*' eleded me one of their own members ; and afterwards preferr^ me 
** to another ofEce, to which the abilities and virtues of the never 
" to be forgotten Dr. Hutcheson had given a fuperior degree of 
" illuft ration. The period of thirteen, years which I fpent as a 
" member of that fociety, I remember as by far the moft ufefu],e 
^^ and therefore as by far the happieft and moft honourable pe^^^ 
^^ nod of my life ; and now, after three and twenty years abfeace, 
" to be remembered in fo very agreeable a manner by my old' 
" friends and protedors, gives me a heart-felt joy which I can- 
^* not eafily exprefs to you." 



cc 
cc 



The Ihort narrative which I have now finiflied, however barrea 
of incident, may convey a general idea of the genius and charac^ 
ter of this illuftrious Man. Of the intellectual gifts and attainments 
by which he was fo eminently diftinguifhed i-r^of the originality and 
compreheniivenefs of his views ; thq extent, the variety, and the 
corredtnefs of his information ; the inexhauftible fectility of his in- 

yention j 
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ventiQii; and die ornitmeats which his rich aad beauidful imagina^ 
tion had borrowed from claffical culture ;— *he has leiB: behind him 

9 

lading monuments. To his private worth the moft certain of aU 
teftimonies may be found in that confidence, refped, and attach- 
ment, which foHorwed him through all the various relations of Kfe. 
The ferenity and gaiety he enjoyed, under the preffure of his grow- 
ing infirmities, and the warm intereft he felt to the laft, in every 
thing connefted with the welfare of his friends, will be long remem- 
ber^ by a finall circle, with whom, as long as his ftrength permit- 
ted, he regularly fpent an evening in the week; and to whom the 
recoUedion of his worth ftill forms a pleafing, though melanclioly 
bond of union. 

The more delicate and chara£teriftical features of his mind, it is 
perhaps impofBble to trace. That there were many peculiarities, 
both in his manners, and in his intellectual habits, was manifefl to 
the moft fuperficial obferverj but although, to thofe who knew 
him, thefe peculiarities detracted nothing from the refjped which his 
abilities commanded; and ahhoi\gh, to his intimate friends, they 
added an inexpreifible charm to his converfation, while they dif^ 
played, in the mofl interefting lignt, the artlefs fimplicity of hi^ 
heart j yet it would require a very fkilful pencil to prefent them to 
the public eye. He was certainly not fitted for the general com- 
merce of the world, or for the bufmefs of adive life. The com- 
prehenfive fpeculations with which he had been occupied from his 
youth, and the variety of materials which his own invention con- 
tinually fupplied to his thoughts, rendered him habitually inattentive 
to familiar objects, and to common occurrences ; and he frequently 
exhibited inftances of abfence, which have fcarcely been furpafTed 
}^j the fancy of La Bruyere. Even in company, he was apt to 

\^ be' 
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be ingrofled with his fludies ; and appeared^at timea^ by the motion: 
of his lips, as well as by his looks and geftares, to be 4n the fervour 
of compofition. I have olten, however, been (truck, at the dif- 
tanae of years, with, his accurate meraory of the moft trifling par- 
'ticulars ; and am inclined to believe, from this and fome other cir- 
^cumlbinces, that he pofieflfed a power, not perhaps uncommon 
among abfent men, of recoUefting, in confequence of fubfequent 
efforts of reflection, many occurrences which, at the time when 
they happened, did not feem to have fenfibly attfaAed his notice. 

m 

To the defe£t now mentioned, it was probably owing, in part, 
that he did not fall in eafily with the, common dialogue of converia- 
tion, and that he was fomewhat apt to convey his own ideas in the 
form of a leflure. When he did fo, however, it nev^r jprocecded' 
from a wifh to ingrofs the difcourfe, or to gratify his vanity. Hia 
own inclination difpofed him fo flxongly to enjoy in filence the 
gaiety of thofe around him, that his friends were often led to con- 
cert little fchemes, in order to bring him on the fubjcds moft likely 
to intereft him. Nor do I thiilk I fhall be accufed of going too far, 
when 1 iay, that he was fcarcely ever known to ftart a new topic 
himfclf, or to appear unprepared upon thofe ^topics that were intro- 
duced by others. Indeed, his converfation was never more amufing 
than when he gave a loofe to his geniu8,'^upon the very few branches 
of knowledge of which he only poflefled the outlines. 

The opinions he formed of men, upon a flight acquaintance, were 
frequently erroneous ; but the tendency of his nature inclined him 
xnuch more to blind partiality, than to ill-founded prejucKce. The 
enlarged views of human affairs, o!ci which his mind habitually 
dwelt, left him neither time nor inclination to lludy, in detail, 

9 the 
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the nrfntctdfting pecuKaritiee of ordinary chsaders ; 'a Ad ac<!ar4- 

. iii^jy thtftgh intimattly stcqusuMBd iirith the oapafcitics of the tetd- 

led, a8id *he His^dHciKgs of Ae heatt, artd ^cuftoined, in hitttreK)r}e6^ 

^o fti^k, #ith Ae iftoft delteate kamd, the niceft fh&dtes, both of ^4- 

^ttis and of the {»afl}o«i9; yet» in j^^i«^ 6f individuals^ Stfomo- 

times happened^ that his efHmates were, in a furprifing degree, wide 

of the truth. 

The opinions, too, wWch, in the thoughtleflhefs and confidfen* 
of his focial hours, he was accuftomed to hazard on books, and on 
queftions of fpeculatiort, were not tmiformly fuch as nught have 
been expeded from the fuperiority of his underftandtng, and the 
lingular confiftency of his philofophical principIeB. They wefe 
liable to be influenced by accidental circumftances, arid by the hu- 
mour of the moment j and 'whfen retailed by thofe who only faw 
him occafionally, fuggefted falfe and contradiftory ideas of ins real 
■fentiments. On f hefe, howler, ^s on mjoft other occafions, • there 
iirAs always mucfh^truth, as well as ingemlity, in his remarks; and 
If the diSffe^ent dpinionB which, at difFei^nt tinxes, he pronouzrced 
upon tbe fame fubjeft, Iiad been all combined together, fo as to 
'modify and limit each other, they would probably hare ailbrded 
materials for a decifion, eqiially comprehenfive and juft. But, in 
the fockty of his friends, he had no difpofition to form thofe qua- 
lified conclufions that we admire in hta writing^ ; and he genemlly 
contented hinifelf with a bold and malberly 'Iketch of the objed^ 
froih the firft point cf view ift which hk temper, or his fancy, pre-* 
fented it. -Something of tlife fame kind might be retnarked, whet? 
keattsempted, in-the flow of bis^fpirits, to delineate thofe charad^erji 
which, from long intimacy, he • might have been fuppoied to ua<i% 
derftand thoroughly* The pidure wa« always lively, and expref^ 

five J 
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five ; and commonly bore a ftrong and amufing rcfemblance to the 
original, when viewed under one particular afpeA; but feldom, 
perh^qpft, conveyed a juft and complete conception of it in all it8 
dimeniiotti and proportions. — In a word, it was the fault of his un- 
premeditated judgmenl^, to be too fyftematical, aad too much in ex^ 
trBme& 

But, in whatever way thefc trifling peculiarities in his manners 
may be explained, there can be no doubt, that they were intimately 
connected with the genuine artleflfnefs of his mind. In this amiable 
quality, he often recalled to his friends, the accounts that are given 
of good La Fontaine; a quality which in him derived a peculiar 
grace from the Angularity of its combination with thofe powers of 
reafon and of eloquence which, in his political and moral writings, 
have long engaged the admiration of Europe. 

In his external form and appearance, there was nothing uncom- 
mon. When perfedily at eafe, and when warmed with converfation, 
his geftures were animated, and not ungraceful ; and, in the fociety 
of thofe he loved, his features were often brightened with a fmile of 
inexpreflible benignity. In the company of ftrangers, his tendency 
to abfence, and perhaps ftill more his confcioufnefs of this tendency, 
rendered his manner fomewhat embarraffed ; — an cSeGt which was 
probably not a little heightened by thofe fpeculative ideas of pro« 
priety, which his reclufe habits tended at once to perfed in his con* 
ception, and to diminifh his power of realizing. He never fat for 
his pidure; but the medallion of T ass IB conveys an exad 
idea of his profile, and of the general expreifion of his counte* 
nance. 

The 
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The valuable library that he had colleded he bequeathed, together 
with the reft of his property^ to his coufin Mr. David Dougla^^ 
Advocate. In the education of this young gentleman, he had em- 
ployed much of his ieifure ; and it was only two> years before his 
death, (at a time when he could ill fpare the pleafure of his fociety,) 
that he had fent him to ftudy law at Glafgow, under the care of Mr» 
Millar ;*— the ftrongeft proof he could give of his difinterefted 
zeal for the improvement of his friend, as well as of the efteem ia 
which he held the abilities of that eminent ProfeiTor.. 

The executors of his wiH were Dr.. Black and Dr. Hutton ;. 
with whom he had long lived in habits of the moft intimate and 
cordial friendfhip ; and who, to the many other teftimonies whick 
they had given him of their affection, added the mournful office of 
witnefling his laft moments. 
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WONDBR, Surprife, and Admiration, are words which, though 
often confounded, denote, in our language, fentiments that 
ai-e indeed . allied, but that are in fome reijpeds different alfo, 
and diftind from one anoth^r^ What is new and fingular, excites that: 
fentiment which, in^ ftrift propriety, is called Wonder ; what is \mr^ 
expeded, Surprife } and what is great or beautiful. Admiration. 

We wonder at all extraordinary and uncommon objedls, at all the 
rarer phsenomena of nature, at meteors, comets, eclipfes, at fingular 
plants and animals, and at every thing, in fliort, with which we 
have before been either little or not at all acquainted ; and we itill 
wonder, though forewarned of what we are to fee. 

We are furprifed at thofe things which we have feen often, but 
which we leaft of all expected to meet with in the place where we 
find them ; we are furprifed at the fudden appea^^^nce of a friend, 
whom we have feen a thoufand times, but whom we did not imagine 
we were to fee then. 

B a Wc 
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We admire the beauty of a plain or the greatnefs of a mountain, 
though we have feen both often before, and though nothing appears 
to us in either, but what we had expedled with certainty to fee. 

Whether this criticifm upon the precife meaning of thefe words 
be juft, is of little importance. I imagine it is juft, though I ac- 
knowledge, that the beft writers iti our language have not always 
made ufe of them according to it. Milton, upon the appearance of 
JDeath to Satan, fays, that - ^ 

The Fiend what this might be admir'dj 

Admir'd, not fcar'd. 

.•> ^,*. »•■ 

But if this criticifm be juft, the proper expreffion ftiould have been 
wonder d.'—Drjdcn J upon the difcovery of Iphigenia fleeping, fays, 
that . ; . . 

The fool of natiirc ftood with ftVipW^feyt/r 
And gaping mouth, that tcftified fiirprifip. • . . 

But what Gimon mii^ have felt upon this occafion cbuM ntJt fa 
much be Surpiife, as Wonder and Admiratf dn. All that I contend for 
is, that the fentiments excited- by what is new, by what is unexpected, 
and by what is great and beautiful, are really different, however the 
words made ufe of to exprefs them may fometimes be confounded* 
Even the admiration which is excited by beauty, is quite different 
(as will appear more fully hereafter) from that which is infpired by 

greatnefs, though we have but one word to denote them. 

» 

Thefe fentiments, like all others when infpired by one and the 
fame objeS, mutually fupport and enliven one another: an objed: 
with which we are quite familiar, and which we fee every day, pro^ 
duces, though both great and beautiful, but a fmall efieft upon us j 
becaufe our admiration is not fupported either by Wonder or hy 
Surpxife : and if we have heard a very accurate defcription of a 

monften 
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mohfter^ our Wonder will be the lefs when we fee it ; becaufe our 
previous knowledge of it will in a great meafure prevent our 
Surprife* 

It is the defign of this Effay to confider particularly the nature and 
caufes of each of thefe fentiments, whofe influence is of far wider 
extent than we (hould be apt upon a carelefs view to imagine. I 
(hall begin with Surprife,. 



S E C T I O N r. 

Of the Effe£l of Vnexpedednefs^ or of Surprife.^ 

'1X7 HEN an objed: of any kind, which has been for fome time ex* 
pefted and forefeen, prefents itfelf, whatever be the emotion 
which it iis by nature fitted to excite, the mind muft have been pre- 
pared for it, and muff even in fome meafure have conceived it be- 
fore-hand j becaufe the idea of the obje£t having been fo long pre- 
fent to it, muft have before-hand excited fome degree of the. fame 
emotion which the object itfelf would excite : the change, therefore, 
which its prefence produces comes thus to be lefs confiderable, and 
the emotion or paffion which it excites glides gradually and eafily 
into the heart, without violence, psdn, or difKcnlty... 

But the contrary of all this happens when the object is unexpected ; . 
the pailion is then poured in. all at once upon the heart, which is 
thrown, if it is a ftrong paflion, into the moft violent and convulfive 
emotions, fuch as fometimes caufe immediate death ; fometimes, by 
the fuddennefs of the extacy, fb entirely disjoint the whole frame of 
the. imagination,, that it never after returns to its former tone and 
compofure, but falls either into a frenzy or habitual lunacy; and 
fuch aa almoft always occafion a momentary lofs of reafon, . or of 
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:^ppFQadhe$ of that dlf^gneeablc pafTion, and it.rjequires fome tiipe 
before the ipelancholy obje€l can produce its full efi5fe£t. Grief od»es 
on flowly and gradually, nor ever rifes at once to that height, :q( 
agony to which it is increafed after a little time. But jpy cottiee 
rufhing upon us all at once like a torrent. The change produced 
therefore by a Surprife of joy is. more fuddeu, and upon that account . 
more violent and apt to have more fatal efiefks, than that which is 
occafioned by a Surprife of grief ; there feems too to be fomething 
in the nature of Surprife, which makes it unite more eafily with the 
brifk and quick motion of joy, than with the flower and heavier 
movement of grief. Moft men who can take the trouble to recoiled, 
will find that they have heard of more people who died or became^ 
diftraded with fudden joy, than with fudden grief. Yet from the 
nature of human affairs, the latter muft be much more frequent than 
the former. A man may break his leg, or lofe his fon, though he 
has had no warning of either of thefe events, but he can hardly 
meet with an extraordinary piece of good fortune, without having 
had fome forefight of what was to happen. 

. Not only grief and joy but all the other paflions, arc more violent, 
when oppofite extremes fucceed each other. Is any refentment fo 
keen as what follows the quarrels of lovers, or any love fo paffionate 
as what attends their reconcilement ? 

Even the objeds of the external fenfes afied us in a more lively 
manner, when oppofite extremes fucceed to, or are placed befide each 
other. Moderate warmth feems intolerable heat if felt after ex- 
treme cold. What is bitter will feem more fo when tailed after 
what is very fweet ; a dirty white will feem bright and pure when 
" placed by a jet black. The vivacity in fliort of every fenfation, 
as well as of every fentiment, feems to be greater or lefs in propor- 
tion to the change made by the impreffion of either upon the fitua- 

tion 
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luuatioii.of the ibiiKi <m: <^9an ; but tlus change indil aeceljfaril^ be 
tbe ^dateft vrbtn •oppoike fentimtnts aod feafations are ccmtralled, 
4xr fncceed immediately to one another. Both ientiments and ien- 
fations are then the livelieft; aod this fuperior vivacity proceeds 
from nothing but their being brought upon the mind or organ when 
in a ftate moil liniit for conceiving them. 

As the oppofition of contrafted fe^itiments heightens their vivacity, 
fo the refemblance of thofe which immediately fucceed each other 
renders them more faint and languid. A parent who has loft feveral 
children immediately after one another, will be lefs affcdled with 
the death of the laft than with that of the firft, though the lofs b\ 
itfelf be, in this cafe, undoubtedly greater ; but his mind being al- 
ready funk into forrow, the new misfortune feexns to produce no 
other effe£t than a continuance of the fame melancholy, and Is by 
no means . apt to occafion fuch tranfports of grief as are ordinarily 
excited by the firft calamity of the kind ; he receives it> though w^ith 
great dejedion, yet with fome degree of calmnefs and compofure, 
and without any thing of that anguifh and agitation of mind which 
the novelty of the misfortune is apt to occafion. Thofe who have 
been unfortunate through the whole courfc of their lives are often 
indeed habitually melancholy, and fometimes peevifli and fplenetic, 
yet upon any frefli diiappointment, though they are vexed and com- 
plain a little, they feldom fly out into any more violent paflion. and 
never fall into thofe trjanfports of rage or grief which often, iipoa 
the like occaiions, diftra£t the fortimate and fticcefsfuL 

Upon this mc founded, in a great meafure, fome of the eflTe^ of 
habit ^md ciuftom. It is well known that cuftom deadens the viva« 
city of both p^n and pleafure^ abates the grief we fliould feel for 
the one, and weakens the joy we fhould derive from the other. The 
paia is fupported without agony, and the plcafwe epjoyed without 

c rapture; 
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rapture : becaufe cuftom and the frequent repetition of any objedt 
comes at laft to form and bend the mind or organ to that habitual 
mood and difpofition which fits them to receive its impreflron, with* 
out undergoing any very violent change* 
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Of Wonder y or of the EffeEts of Novelty. 

Tt is evident that the mind takes pleafure in obferving the re- 
"■" femblances that are difcoverable betwixt different objects. It is 

by means of fuch obfervations that it endeavours to arrange and 
methodife all its ideas, and to reduce them into proper clafTes and 
aflbrtments. Where it can obferve but one fingle' quality, that is 
common to a great variety of otherwife widely different objefts, 
that fingle circumflance will be fufficient for it to connect them all 
together, to reduce them to one common clafs, and to call them by 
one general name. It is thus that all things endowed with a power 
of felf-motion, beafls, birds, fifhes, infedtsi are claffed under the ge- 
neral name of Animal ; and that thefe again, along with thofe 
which want that power, are arranged under the flill more general 
word Subflance : and this is the origin of thofe afTortments of ob- 
jects and ideas which in the fchools are called Genera and Species, 
and of thofe abflra£t and general names, which in all languages arc 
made ufe of to exprefs them* 

The further we advance in knowledge and experience, the greater 
number of divifions and fubdivifions of thofe Genera and Species we 
are both inclined and obliged to make. We obferve a greater va- 
riety of particularities amongfl thofe things which have a grofs re- 

femblance j and having made new divifions of them, according to 

thofe 



tlMafe/newly'^obrerved pai^culaiat^e^^ f^^.w^ thfEfa no . longer .to b« 
iatisfied with being able to refer. ^p. ol^^^ to a remote gcaus, or 
very. general clafs of things,, to toflsij of which i% has but a loofe 
and imperfea refemblance* A perfon, indeed, unacquainted wit^i 
botany, may escped to fatisfy your cioriofity, by telUng you, that 
fuch a vegetable is a weed, or, perhaps in ftill more general termp, 
that it is a plant. But a botanifl wUl neither, give nqr accept of fuch 
an anfwen He has broke and divided that great clafs . of objed? 
into a number of inferior aflbrtmentp^ according tp tj^pfe yarifities 
which his experience has difcovered among them;a]:^d ^h^ wants to 
refer each individual plant to fome tribe of vegetables^ « with all of 

• • • 

which it may ^ve a more exa£t refemhlanqe^ than with many things 
comprehended under the extenfive genus of plants. A child ima- 
gines that it gives a fatisfadlory anfwer when it tells you, that an 
objed: whofe name it knows not is a thing, and fancies that it in- 
formts you of fom^thing, when it thus afcertains to which of the 
two moft obvious, and compreh^nfive clafles of obj^ils a particular 
impreflion ought to be referred j to the clafs of realities or folid 
fubftances' which it calls things ^ or to that of appearances which it 
calls notbingSn 



» *>' 



» . 



Whatever, in, fhort, occurs, to .us we %re fond of refeirin^ to fome 
{pedes, or clafs of things, with all. of which it has a .nearly exadl re- 
femblance; and though we often know, no mpre about them tjjan 
about it, yet we are apt to fancy that by being able to do fo, wc 
ih'ow Qurfelvcs to be better acquaintP<J^y^ith';i.t^ ,^nd,,t9 h^ve a jpore 
thorough iiiHght ihto itsnatwi*-' ; ^Ji; when f^piething quite ne\iir4ind 
fingulftt \& prcfente4, W^ feel qurfelvjcs incap.ri^.ef doing: this.,; ^^ 
m^mqry cani^pt> from ^1 its fiores, caft up .^ny image ^hat nearly 
refembles this •ftrange appearance. . If ^y fom? of it;s ^qualities itiqems 
to refemUe, and to bf^ conne^ed wiA^^ecie^;whic|i|Wjf bave^l^^ 

been acqi^Baintpd with, it b by oljb^^s, feparated^ aj^d^^^^]^^^ ^ 

c 2 that, 
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that^ and from all the ot!ier aflbttments of tilings yn have hitherto 
been able to make. It ftands alone and by hfeBF in the imagination^ 
and re&fes to be grouped or confounded with any fct of ^jefta 
whatever. The imagination and memory exert themfelves to no 
purpofe, and in vain look around all their clafles of ideas in order to 
iind one under which it may be arranged* They fiu^ate to no 
purpofe from thought to thought, and we remain ftill uncertain and 
undetermined where to place it, or what to think of iL It is this 
fiuduation and v^n recoUetSion, together with the emotion or nrove* 
ment of the fpirits that they excite, which conftitute the fentiment 
properly called Wonder ^ and which occaflon that ftaring, and ibme* 
^mes that i-oUing df the eyes, that fufpeniioil of the breath, and 
that fwelling of the heart, which we may all ©bferve, both utourfelves- 
and others, vrhen wondering at fome new objedt, and which are the 
natural fymptoms of uncertain and undetermined thooghti. What 
lort of a thing can that be ? What is that Kke I are the queftiona 
which, upon fuch an occaflon, we are all naturally diTpofed to aik.. 
If we can recoiled many flich obje^s which txzQlj refemble this- 
new appearance, and which prefent themfelves to the ima^natioa 
naturafiy, and as it were of their own accord, ouf Wonder is en- 
tirely at an end* If we can recdle& but a few, and whkh it re-^ 
quires too fome trouble to be able to call up, our Wonder is indeed 
diminifhed, but not quite defbroyed. If we can recoiled none,, but 
are quite at a lofs, it is the greateft poflible* 

With what curious attention does a naturalift examine a iingiiiar 
plant, or a Angular £(^1, thor i^ prefented to him ? He is at no loia 
^o Tefer it to the general ^enus of plants or fofiils ; but this does not 
iatisfy him, andrwfaett he confiders all the di0erent tr%es or ^>ecie8? 
si either with wluch he has> hitherto been acquainted, they all, he 
thinks, refiife to adnnt the new objed among them* It ftands alooe^ 
in his imagmatiOD, aflSl as it were detached from all the other ^[>ecies: 

of 
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^^titat genus to whidi ll bdoogs. He kboors^ bcnewr^ ta coxi>- 
ned it with ^me one or other oi them* Sbmethjoes he tiimks k 
ma^ be placed in this^ and fometiflies m that other ^ffovtmeotr ; nor 
is he erer iktisfied, ttU he has faUen npovk o»p which, in mofk of 
its qualities, it refembles^ When he cannot do this, rathec thao it 
ihould ftaftd quite by itfelf, he will enlarge the precinds, if I may 
fay {o^ of fome ipecies, in order to make room fv it ; or he will 
create a new fpecies on purpofe to Feceive it, and caM it a i^y oC 
Nature, or gire it ibme other appellation, under which he arrai^es 
aH the oddities that he knows net what dfe to do with, ^ut to 
ibme clafs or other of known objeds he muft refer it, and betwixt 

■ 

it and them he muft ftnd out ibme refemblance er. ocher^ before he 
can get rid of that "Wonder, that vuicertainty and anxioua curiofity 
excited by jts fingidar a]^earapce, and hjs its diffinufitude with aH 
4ie objeOi^ he had hithesto oUerved. 

As fingTe and indiTldual objeds thus exeife omr Wbndiec when, by 
their uncommon (|uafities and fingular appearance, they make us 
uncertain to what fpecies of things we ought to refer them; ; £c> a 
fuccefiion of obje^a which follow one another in an uncommon tratit 
or order, will produce the fame effed, thou^ there be nothing par-^ 
ticular in suny one of them taken by itfelf* 

When one accuilomed objedt appears after another, which it does^ 
not ufuadly follow, it firft excites, by its unexpedtednefe, the fenti* 
mcnt property called Surprife, and afterwards, by the iingularlty of 
the fuccefEon, or order of its appearance, die fentiment properly 
ediled Wonden We ftart and are furprifed at feeing it there, and 
then wonder how it came there. The motion of a fmall piece of 
iron along a plain table is in itfelf no extraordinary objed, yet the 
peribn who firft faw it be^n, without any vifible impulfe, in confe- 
ipience of the motion <^ a loadftone at fome little diftance from it,. 

1 1 could 
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could not behold it ^thout t!he .moft efctrem^ ^ Surpriie y Mid whtiji 
that momentary emotion .was. oi^er, he .wpjild (tiU wonder, how it 
eame to be conjoined to.im event with wh)Qh, according. t^o^ the oXf 
dinary train of thingSy he could have £o little fufpefted it to.haye any 
connedUon. . .. 



When two objed^, . ho wever ;UnliJke, have often, been obferved to 
follow each other, and have conjlantly prefented themfelves to the 
fenfes in that ordex^ they,Qom.ft.to b,e fp.cpnne^ed togedier in the 
fancy, that the idea of the ojfte feema, of its own accord, to call up 
and introduce th^t of the other. If the 'pbje^s are .ftill obferved to 
fucceed each other s^ before^ thi3. connection, or, as it has been 
called, this affociation of th^ir ideas, ; becojBcs .llri<aer and ftridler, 
and the habit of 'the imaginition to pafs from the conception of the 
one to that of the other, grows more and more. rivettedi and con- 
firmed. As its ideas move more rapidly than external obje£ts, it is 
coijtinually runnUig before them, apd therefor? antic^tcs, Jlyefpxe it 
'happen6i, every ev§nt, which fells out. according to this ordinary 
courfe of things. When objedls fupee^d each other in the lame train 
in which the ideas of the imagination have thus been accuftomed, to 
move, and in which, though not condudted by thjtt chain of eventg 
prefented to the fenfes, they have acquired a tendency to go on of 
their own accord, fuch objedls appear all clofely connected with one 
another, and the thought glides cafily along, them, without i effort 
and without interruption. They fall in with the nat»ra^career«.<^ 
the imagination ; and as the idea^ which reprefented fuch a .train ,(f£ 
things would feem all mutually to iatro^uceeach.other^.ev^iry J^ 
thought to be called up by the • foregoing,: an^ to call up thefu^fcg^- 
ing ; fo when the objedU themfelves occur, every laft evefit feem;^ 
in the fame manner, to be introduced by 0ie foregoing, and to in- 
troduce the fucceeding. There is ao break, no ftop, no,g^^ »^ 
interyal. The ideas excited \>y fo coh.«rgnt.a.-cUaift-of..:^Ii1©gs/««Bw 
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as k were^ to float thxongh the mind of their own accord^ without 
dbliging* it to exert kfdfy or to make any ^Sprt in Qrder to pafs from 
one of thenr to another* 



I ' 



But if this cuftonuuy connedion be interrupted, if one or more 
objedls appeJEtr in an order quite different from that )o which the 
imagination has bem aceuftjomed, a<id for which it is prepared, the 
contrary of all this happens. We are at firft.furprifed by the unex- 
pedtedaiefs of the new appearance, and whtia that momentary emotion 
is over, we ftill wonder: how it came to ctecur in that place. The 
imagination no longer feels the ufual facility of pafling from the event 
which goes before to th;at which comes after. It is an order or law 
of fucceifion to which it has not been accuftomed, and which it 
therefore finds feme difficulty in following, or in attending to. The 
fancy is flopped and interrupted in that natural movement or career, 
according to which it was proceeding. Thofe two events feem to 
ftand at a diftance from each cfther ; it endeavours to bring them to- 
gether, but they refufe to imite \ and it feels, or imagines it fdels, 
fomething iiloe a gap or interval betwixt them. It naturally he(i- 
tates, atid, as it were, paufes upon the brink of this interval ; it 
endeavours to find out fomething which may fill up the gap, 
which, like a bridge, may fo far at leaft unite thofe feemingly 
diftant objeds, as ta render the paffage of the thought betwixt them 
iiaiooth, and natuiral, and eafy. The fuppofition of a chain of inter- 
mediate, thqiigh invifible, events, which fticceed each other in a. 
train dmilar to that in which the imagination has been accuftomed to 
move, and which link together thofe two disjointed appearances, 
is' the only means by which the insagination can fill up this interval, 
is the only bridge which, if one may fay fo, can fmooth its pafTage 
from the one object to the other. Thus, when we obferve the mo- 
tion of the iron, in confequence of that of the loadilone, we gaze 
and hefitate, and feel a want of connection betwixt two events 

which 
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whidi follow one titidtbet m Vo itnufu^l '^raixu But ^vliem^ with 
Des Cartel, we in^^ne izerain invifibie efBcvn to ciroulatse roiuid 
one of them, and by their repeated impulfes to impel the otiuer^ bodi 
to move towards it, and to follow its motion, vre fill up the interval 
t>M«#iift thete, we j6i:n them together by ^ feit of bridge, and thus take 
off that 9iefrtatibfi aftd difficulty which the imagmai&on &lt in fpafling 
from the one to the other. Hiat the imn ihoidd move after the 
ioftflftone fbeilid, upon thk hypothecs, in fome aneafure accor^ng to 
^he <)rdinary ^ourfe df things. IVIotion after impnlfe is an order of 
iucceffion with which of all thittgs we ave the moft familiar. Two 
objeds which are ib cont^3:«d feem no longer to be disjoined, and 
the Imaginittion flcrws faioolhly and ^afily ^ong them. 

iSuch is t9ie ^attti^e df tjbis feoond ipecies of Wonder, wJiioh arlfes 
f¥om aa uisilfud fttcceffion of tiungs. The £op vrfaich is iherebjr 
^givon to the career of the imagination^ the difBoilty which it fiuds 
in paiing along ^fech 4i8^inted ol]geds, and the feeling of fome« 
tlimg l&e a gap or daterval hetwixt them, ^onftitute the whcde cC- 
ience of this emotion* Upon the clear diicovery of a coaHaofting 
chain of Intermediate events, it vanifhes altogether. What ob- 
itrudled the movement of the ima^nation is then removed. Who 
wonders at the machinery of the opera^-houfe who has once been 
admitted behind the icenes ? In the Wonders of nature, however, 
it rarely happens that we can difcover 'fo clearly this conneding 
ch^a. With regard to a few even of them, indieed, we feem to 
have been really admitted behind the fceiies, and our Wonder ac-* 
cordingly is entirely at an end. Thus the eclipfes of the fun and 
moon^ which once, more than all the other appearances in the hea* 
vens, excited the terror and amazement of maakind^ feem now no 
longer to be wonderful, fixu^e the conne^it)g rhain has been found 
. out which joins them to the ordinju-y courfe of things; Nay, in 
. tho^ caies in which we. have been lefs iiicc^fsful, even the vague 

bypothcfe^ 



&;^lfi t! fe9 ef De« Qi^S; «^ "ihi yet more indetenhinlscl tibdons 
«f Anft^tlev' fikVij with Aeir fblloweM, contributed to give fcTme fcd- 
bcfrente to- "flffe ^ipfpearance* of liattire, arid might ditniniih, thDiigh 
they coulA nol d^^fty, ^ir Wondeh If the;^ did not completely 
fill to{» Ae interval beJWHxt the two di jjointeid ohjeasi they beftowcd 
npioft dA?Ay^ lld#e«er, fbdie felt of I6pfe eonlieSxon i^hlch ihey 

'fkat Ch6 IfiUginatiOii feels a re^ di^ulty in paffing along tw6 
eteAtd' WhieK follow- one another in an uncommon order, ma^ be 
G)5ttfir»i<§d hf feaAjr obvious obfertratioffs; IF it attempts t6'?itieria^ 
h6j6xA a certain tinke to a long feries of 'this kind,* the continual' 
e^fti it fe ^rtigfed te tihake, itt orBer to ^fV ftofm otc 6l)je6: to 
atiOflWt, AiS* ttttfr -fdlte^' the pJ^o^dS of the Tucceffion, Ibori fi- 
t^e ?t,' and If Ir^ated? too bfteri, dJfbrdef atid cBsjbint i» whote 
frfifte. It i(r tllu*^ that too ftv^fc ai/ aiij^ticatlon to fttidjr-fodrettmes 
brings on luna^^ iiid ften«y, iii thdft- *<{iet:iaHy wht>are ifomewhat 
advanced in life, but whofe imaginations, from being too late in ap- 
plying, fidveiiot g'ot ftdfi habhs-'ivhTch ^fpofe theiA tb follow eiftly 
tA*' feaftmfligs in ffic abftrift fclencHs. Eviry ftep df a dfeirionftl-a'- 
tfett, S^^Kic'fc t6 an- old pi^sttHfidrier ft 4^te nahrral atid^aclP^, feqiirjTer 
ftfeA flieih* tlte ifeoff iht^rife ^afiplMbti of 'tfiblight. flfpttlred on, ' 
hbivWer, dtJter by ainttltioit, oi^ by ^nrirdtibn ^r thfe fubje(9t, they' 
ftSh tbbfliiue till t!he^ becoihe, fii^tf confiifedV then gtddy, arid at ikft ' 
dHtfagfed."^* 6011M we cbncdve; A f)erf6n 6f the foundeft jUdgmeiit, ' 




Wbrtd' neceflafily ifnprefs upon Tf, to t)e all atorice trarirpprted alive 



obliged^ .'to attend to events, which 'miiltfo hifn appear in tlie higli^u 

degree jarnng, irregular,- ana aiTcoraant',' ne would loon Feel the 
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fame confufion and giddinefs begin to come upon him, which tr^ukf 
at lafl end ! i the fame -manner, in lunacy and diftra^on. Neither^ 
to produce this effedt, is it necefTary that the objeds fhoold be cither 
great or interefting, or even uncommon, in themfelves. It h fuflEH 
cient that they follow one another in an uncommon order; Let any 
one attempt to look over even a game of cafds, and to aft^&oA piprti* 

ft 

cularly to every fmgle ftroke, and if he is unacquaiAl^d With'tfae^r 
nature and rules of the game ; that is, with the laws which regu- 
late the fucceflion of the cards ; he will foon f^el the fajne confufion 
and giddinefs begin to come upon him, which, were it to be conti- 
nued for days and months, would end in the £wne manner, in limacy 
and di(lra£lion. But if the mind be thus thrown into the qioft vio. 
lent iliforder, when it attends to a long feries of events which fo)* 
low one another in an uaconmon train, it muft feel fome degree pf 
the fame diforder, when it obferves even a flngle event fall out in 
this unufual manner: for the violent diforder can ariie from, no- 

thing but the too frequent repetition of this iiftsdlcr uneafmeft. 

, . ... 

That it is the unufualnefs alone of the fucceffion which occaiions 
this (lop and interruption in the prc^efs of ^e imagination, as well 
as the notion of an interval betwixt the two immed^ely fiicceeding 
objects, to. be filled up by fome chain of intermcidiate events, is not 
leis evident.. The fame orders of fucceflion^ which to one fet of 

« IT 

men feem quite according to the natural courfe of things, and fudh 
as reqiiire no intermediate events to join them, ihall to another 
appear altogether incoherent and disjointed, unlefs fome fiich events 
be fuppofed z and this for no other reafon, but becaufe fuch orders 
of fuccefBon are familiar to the one, and fbrange to the other. When 
we enter the work-houfes of the moft common artizs^nsj fuch as 
dyers, brewers, diflillers; we obferve a number of appearances, 
which, prefent themfelves in an order that feem? to us very ffarange 
and wonderfuL Our thought cannot eafily follow it, we feel an 

4 interval 
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iotenral betwixt every two of them, and reqaire feme chain of inter- 
mediate eveitt^, to fill it up, ar\d link them together. But the artizaa 
himfeif, who has been for many years familiiar with the confe* 
quehees of all the operations of his art, feels no fuct interval. They 
fall in ^ith what cuftom has made the natural movement of his ima-* 
ginfation: they no longer excite his Wonder, and if he is not a 
genius fuperior to his profeflion, fo as to be capable of making 
the very eafy reflexion, that thofe things, though familiar to him, 
niay be ftrange to us, he will be difpofed rather to laugh at, than 
fympathize .with our Wonder. He cannot conceive what occafion 
there is for any conne£ling events to unite thofe appearances, which' 
ieem to him to fucceed each other very natiu^Uy. It is their nature, 
he tells us, to follow one another in this order, and that accordingly 
th)ey always do fo. In the fame manoer bread has, fince the world 
began, been the common nourifhment of the human body, and men 
have fo long feen it, every day, converted into flefh and bones, fub- 
{lances in all reipe£ts fo unlike it, that they have feldom had the cu- 
riolity to inquire by what procefs of intermediate events this change is 
brought about. Becaufe the paflage of the thought from the one ob- 
JC& to the other is by cuftom become quite Smooth and eafy, almoft 
without the fuppofition of any fuch procefs. Philofophers, indeed, who 
often look for a chain of invifible objects to join together two events 
that occur in an order familiar to all the world, haf e endeavoured to 
. find out a chain of this kind betwixt the two events I have juft 
now mentioned ; in the fame manner as they have endeavoured, by 

* / 

a like intermediate chain, to conned the gravity, the elafticity, and 
even the cohefion of natural bodies, with fome of their other qua- 
lities. Thefe, however, are all of them fuch combinations of events 
as give no flop to the imaginations of the bulk of mankind, as ex- 
cite no Wonder, nor any apprehenfion that there is wanting the 
flrideft connection between them. But as in thofe founds, which 
to the greater part of men feem perfcdly agreeabje to meafurc 
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and harmony^ the nicer ear of a mufician will difcover a waat^ 
both of the moft exa<^ time, and of the moft p€$rfe£t coincidence : 
fo the more pra^ifed thought of a philofopher,. who ha$ fpent his 
"VfhQlc life in the ftudy of th^e conneding principles of natui:€^ will 
often f^l ^M> interval bet wi:?&t two objeAs, which, to n^ore carelefa 
obfervers, feem very ftri(^ly conjoined* By long attention to all the^ 
coaooi^^ons which, have ever been prefent^d to his obfervatioo, by; 
havii^kg o£(en compared tbe^i with cxxe another^ ht has, Uke the mxh-^ 
fiqi9n, ac(|uired^ if ooe may fay fo^ a nicer ear^ aqd a more delicate^ 
feeling with regard to thipgs of this nature. And as to the one, that 
mufic feems, diflbnance which falls ihort of the moft perfe£L harmo^ 
ny ;, So jfo the other, thpfe events feem altogether feparated anji dis*- 
joined, which fall Ihort of the ftrideft and moft perfeft qonned^om . 



Philofophy is the fcience . of the conneding principles of nature^ 
Nature, after the largeft. experience that common ohfervatioh cka 
acquire, feems to abound with events which sippear. folijtary ^nd inr . 
coherent with all that go before them, which , therefore difturb the 
eafy movement qf the imagination j which make its idea^ fucceedt 
each other, if one may fay fo, by irregular ftarts. and fallies j and 
which thus tend, in fooiis meafure, to introduce. thofe coufufiQus and 
diftradions we formerly mentioned, Philofophy, by reprefenting; 
the invifible chains which bind together. all thefe disjointed objedls^ 
endeavours to introduce qrd^r into this chaos of jarring and cjifcordn 
ant appearances, to allay this tumult of the imagination, and to re- 
llore it, when it furvcys the great revolutions of the univerfe, to that 
tone of tranquillity and compofure, which is both moft agreeable in 
itfelf^ and mpft fuitable to its nature. Philofophy, therefore, may 
be regarded as one of tbofe arts which addrefsthemf^lyea to the imat- 
gioation^ and whofe theory and hiftory, upon that account, fall pro* 
periy within thecirqunrferencorof our fulj^edl., X.et us endeavour ta 
twee it, fi:onx its firft origin, up Jto, i^at fummit of .perfection to ^^hich 

it 
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it i$: at prefeat fuppofed to have arrived, and to which, indeed^ it has 
^qaaU; been iuppofed to have arrived in almoft all formear timea; It 
ia the moft fubUme. of all the a^eable arts, and ita revolutxona have 
been the greateil^ the mod. frequent, and the moj^: diftixigiiiihed o£ 
aU thofe that have happened in the literary world. Its hiftorv^ there** 
&re, muft, upon all accounts, be the moft entenaioiag aad the mpi^ 
ituAruidive. Let us exaunine,. therefore, all tb^ diff^mtt f;^ms :o£ , 
ttatqre^ which, in tbefe weftern part&of the wcorld, th? only parte of 
whofe hiilorj we kntfw any thing, have fucceffively been. adopted by 
die learned and ingenious ; and, without regarding their abfurdity or 
lurofoabsiity, their . agreement or inconfiftency with tr»th and reality, 
ktf ua confulte ^^w only in that- pftrticular pokkt 0f vle^ which be- 
iMgs torour: fltbje^ i a^dicooK^ ourfelves^»with;.ini|ulrin^ h|Ow far, 
each of thesn was fitted to. fopth the imagination) ; aa4 to render the 
theatre of nature a more coherent and therefore 'a* s^r^s munificent 
4>e£Uele, than pt^erwiii^. it would have appeared tf^ be^/ .According a^ 
tiiey bf^e,r&Ved oriucceed!?4;in^i^..th«y t^ayi^ q^n9:a(^4y failed or 
feece^ed> \^ gMi^il^ repnca^on ai^d rencfwn i^> (h^, authors ; and; 
this' wiU.be f^Uml to* be <!he clew that is vs^^ ^ap^ble of condu^ng 
us thrcMig^ all the labyrinths of philofaphic^al hifiory ; for, in the 
mcfan time^ it wiU fdrv^ fo confirm wliaA h^a gone^ before, and Xf» 
throw light upOA ^ha^ ^ tocomp-^^fr, that we ohff|^.e, in geaeraly 
that ui) fyilem,.hot¥ wfelj ib^^Qs in otl^r refpe^^ fi^pofte^ has ev^is; 
been able to gaina{>y^geni8|aVearedit piit th^ wo^^^jwhofe connecting 
principle^ were not. fuch as w^e familiar ta;all mankind* .Why haa 
the chemical ^^pbJioibjphy in all sgca cregt along in obfcurity, and 
been fo difregarded by the generality of mankind, while other fyf- 
tems, lefs ufeful, and not more agreeable to experience, have poffefled 
univerfal admiration for whole centuries together ? The connecting 
principles of the chemical philofophy are. fuch as the generality of 
mankind know nothing about, have rarely feen, and have never been 

^fBop^nV^^ w^ ; and which to them, therefore, are incapable of 

13 fmoothing 
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fmootlung the paflage of the imagination betwixt any two (eemingljr 
disjointed objeds. Salts, fulphurs, and mercuries, adds, and alkalis* 
are principles which can fmooth things to thofe only wh<) live abotit 
the furnace ; but whofe moft common operations feem, to the bulk 
of mankind, as disjointed as any two events which the chemifls 
would connect together by them. Thofe artifts, however, naturally 
explained things to themfelves by principles that were familiar to 
themfelves. As Ariftotle obferves, that the early Pythagoreans, who 
firft ftudied arithmetic, explained all things by the properties of num- 
bers ; and Cicero tells us, that Ariftoxenus, the mufician, fotmd the 
nature of the foul to cQufifl; in harmony. In the fame manner, a 
learned phyfician lately gave a fyftem of moral philofophy upon 4ll 
the principles of his own art, in which wifdom and virtue were the 
healthful ftate of the foul ; the different vices and follies, the difier«^ 
ent difeafes to 'vi^hich it was fubje£k ; in which the caufes and fymp*. 
toms of thofe difeafes were afcertidned ; and, in the fame medical 
ftrain, a proper method of cure prefcribed. In the fame manner 
alfOy others have written parallels of painting .and poetry, of poetry 
and mufic, of mufic and architedure, of beauty and virtue^ of all 
the fine arts j fyftems which have univerfally owed their origin to the 
lucubrations of thofe who were acquainted with the one art, but ig« 
norant of the other ; who therefore explained to themfelves the phae- 
nomena, in that which was ftrange to them, by thofe in that which 
was familiar; and with whom, upon that account, the analogy, 
which in other writers gives occafion to a few ingenious fimilitudes, 
became the great hinge upon which every thing turned* 
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S E C T I O N III. 
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Of the Origin of Pbitofopby. 

MANKIND, in the iirft ages of.fociety, before the eftablifkment 
<£ law, order, and fecurity, have little curioiity to find out 
thofe hidden chains of events which bind together the feemingly dif--^ 
jointed appearances of nature. A favage, whofe fubfiftence is preca- 
rious, whofe life is every day expofed to the rudeft dangers, has na 
inclination to amufe himfdf with fearching out what, when difco-- 
v^ed, feems to ferve no other ptarpofe than to render the theatre oT 
nature a more conne^ked i^pedacb to his imagination. Many of thefe 
fmsdiigr incoherences, which in the courfe of things perplex philoTof* 
phers, entirely dcape his attention. Thofe more magnificent irregu- 
larities, whofe grandeur he cannot overloc^, call fcnth his amaze- 
ment. Gbmets, ^eclip&s, thuiider, lightning, and other meteors, by 
their greatoe^, naturally oviarawe him, and he views them with a 
revei^qce tbut approaches^to fean His inexperience and uncertainty 
with regard to ?very thing about them, how they came, how they 
are to go, what went before, what is to come after: them, exafperate 
hiS fentknent into terror and conftemation. But our paffions, as Fa«- 
tl^r Malbranche obferves, all juilify themfelves ; ' that is, fuggeft to 
us opinions which ji)ftify them» As thc^e appearances terrify him, 
therefore, he ia difpoied to believe every thing about them which can 
reodfit them ftill more the objeAs of his terror. That they proceed 
from fome intelligent, though inviiible cauieA, of whofe vengeance 
and difpleafure they are either the ligns or the effeds, is the notion 
of all others moft capable of enhancing this ^ paffion, and is that, 
therefore, which he is moft apt to entertain. To this too, that cow*^ 
ardioe and pufiUanimity, fo natural to man in his uodviliied ftate, * 

ftill 
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ftill more difpofes him ; unprote£l:ed by the laws of fociety, expofed, 
defencelefs, he feels his weaknefs upon all occafions ; his flrength 
and fecurity upon none. . . / 

But all the irregularities of nature are . not of this awful or 
terrible kind. Some of them are perfectly beautiful and agreeable. 
'TlidfQ^'lhercs&ra, fron (hc^hmc inapotaoct. df liiind, .tnould beb^ 
htW Vnth iovc and complacency^ attdieveti irith ti!anfport& of grati- 
tude ; foi? whatever is the caufeof pfeafure naturally excites oxb: gra- 
titude. A child careiTes the fruit that is agreeable to it, as it bei^s 
the ftodde that hurts itk -The notioiis of a iarage are ndt very diffct^ 
eat. The andbsnt Athenians^ vshb fi)Iemnly puntflied the' slice whish' 
had acciddntaMy been tfaecaabfe of dae death of ^ man^ eri^fted altafd/ 
and offered iacrificeB to the raxsibofw. 8en|tiiments not unlik« thefe,- 
may fometimes^ Hpon fudx occafioiiB, begin* to. be ick even in thtt^ 
boeafts of iikt mo& cimjffted, >but ar^pmfehily checked by the reflee^i 
ticn, tjiat the things art not didir proper obje^s. Bb« tf &vage/ 
wdiofe notums: are guided: altogethtf by wMd: nacuw- in4 paffion^ 
watts, fbr no ctfaec prceof diat ^ thing^ it die proper obge^ <if any fe^ 
timent, dum that it exdtes it . The reverence ind ^atteude^ pAtk 
which fbme of the appearances of nature in4>ire him, convince l^m 
that they are the pffoper; d]je£ts «)f reverence and gracitu«b;/ and- 
therefore proceed fcom fome intelligent beings^ who takd pleatoe m 
the expreflions.of tl^e fenttmienta. ' Widi.him^ therefbre, every db^ * 
jqA of nature^ which by kahea^ity cur. grentnefs^ ^its.iitiKty or hiirr«" 
{\Ami6y is. confiderable enough to attr^^ Jris attendod, and whofe 
o|)e»itions are not perfcikly regulbr, i» fuppioled .. txK aS by the direct i 
twfk of fome invifiUe aiuL/dengiiing. power.! The fea is. fpnad ooc 
ii)to a calm^ or heaved idtoa florm, /accotdtng to the good pieafiire • 
of Neptune.. Does the earth pour forth aa exutnranir harveft ? It is - 
owing to the indulgence of Ceres. Does the vine yidd a plendful ^ 
viAtagie L IfiJBo«S;fmibitha:himid9r!o^^ thfitn . 

; . . prefents ? 



;pr|?feats? Itis.pfcrijbed to the djfpleafure of thofe offended deities. 
^Tbctree, which now. flourifhes, arid. now decays, is inhabited by a 
.Dryad, upon whofe health or ficknefs its various appearances depend. 
jirJ>e.foimtai% .whjch fpraetimes flows in a copious, and fofii^times in 
.a fcanty ftr-eam, which ^ppe^rs fometimes clear and limpid, and at 
, other, times muddy and difturbed, is afFefted in all its changes by the 
,-Na,iad .^bo , dwells T^rithin it. itjence the , origin of Polytheifai, and 
of tjiatf vulgar .^perftijion wftiich' afcribes all the irregular events qf 
. nature to th^^^your or 4ypleafure of intelligent, though invifible be- 
^f?SS,;to gods, daemorns^ witches, genii^ fairies. For it pay be ob- 
ferved, that in all Polyth^iftic religions, among favages, as well as in 
t]be.ie4Tly.ages;Df Jtte3JtUen«xtiquity,.it is theiiregular events of lu- 
ture only that arc ^fcribed tqthe agency and power of their gods. 
Fire burns, and water, refreflbies ; heavy bodies defcend, and lighter 
fubftances fly upwards, by the neceflity of their own nature; nor 
was the invifible hand of Jupiter ever apprehended to be employed 
in thofe matters. But thunder and lightning, ftorms and funfhine,^ 
thpfe more irregular events, were afcribed to his favour, or his an^ 
gsr. Man, the only, defigning power with which they were ac- 
quainted, never a^ but either to flop, or to alter the courfe, which | 
natural events would take, if left to themfelves. Thofe other intelii^ 
gpnt beings, whom they imagined, but knew not, were naturally 
. fuppofed to a£t in the fame manner ; not to employ themfelves in 
fupporting the ordinary courfe of things,, which went on of its own 
accord, but to flop, to thwart, and to difturb it. And thus, in the 
firfl: ages of the world, the loweft and moil pufiUanimous fuperfl:ition 
iiipplied the place of philofophy. 

But when law has eftablifhed order and fecurlty, and fubfiftence 
ceafes to be precarious, the curiofity of mankind is increafed, and 
their fears are diminiflied. The leifure which they then enjoy ren- 
ders them more attentive to the appearances of nature, more obferv- 

t ant 
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ant of her fmallcft irregularities, and more defirous to know what is 
the chain which links them all together. That fome fuch chsun fuh- 
fifts betwixt all her feemingly disjointed phoenomena, they are necef- 
farily led to. conceive; and that magnanimity, and cheerfulnefs, which 
all generous natures acquire who are bred in civilized focieties, where 
they have fo few occaiions to feel their weaknefs, and fo many to be 
confcious of their ftrength and fecurity, renders them lefs diljpofed to 
employ, for this conne£l:ing chain, thofe invifible beings whom the 
fear and ignorance of their rude forefathers had engender&d. Thofe 
of liberal fortunes, whofe attention is not much occupied either with 
bufinefs or with pleafure, can fill up the void of their imagination, 
which is thus difengaged from the ordinary affairs of life, no other 
way than by attending to that train of events which pafles around 
them. While the great objeds of nature thus pafs in review before 
them, many things occur in an order to which they have not beea 
accuftomed. Their imagination, which accompanies with eafe and 
delight the regular progrefs of nature, is flopped and embarrafTed by 
thofe feeming incoherences ; they excite their wonder, and feem to 
require fome chain of intermediate events, which, by connecting 
them with fomething that has gone before, may thus render the 
whole courfe of the • univerfe confiftent and of a piece. Wonder, 
/ therefore, and not any expeftation of a^antage from its difcoveries, 
is the firfl principle which prompts mankind to the fludy of Philofo- 
phy, of that fcience which pretends to lay open the concealed con- 
nedibns that unite the various appearances of nature ; and they pur- 
fue this fludy for its own fake, as an original pleafure or good' in it- 
felf, without regarding its tendency to procure them, the means^ of 
many other pleafqres. 

Greece, and the Gxeek colonies in SFcily, Italy, and the Lefler 
Afia, were the firfl countries which, in thefe weflem parts of the 
world, arrived at a flate of civilized- focietr. It was in- them, there- 
fore,. 
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fore, 'that the fifcft philofopli'ers, of whofe dodrine we have any dif- 
tin£t accounti* appealed. Law and order feem indeed to have beeti 
eftablifhed i^^tfee; great nipnarchies of Afia and Egypt, long before 
they had any footing in Greece : yet, after all that has been faid con- 
cerning the learning of the Chaldeans and Egyptians,' whether there 
ever was in thpfe nations any thing which deferyed the name of 
fcience^.or ^^hether that ;defpotiffn which is more deftruGive of fe- 
curity and leifure tjian anarchy, itfelf, and which prevailed over all 
the Eaft, prevented the growth of Philofophy, is a queftion which,> 
for want of monuments, cannot be determined with any degree of 
precifion. 






The Greek cdonies hairing been fettled amid nations, either alto* 
gether barbarous, or altogether uiiwarlike, over whom, therefore, they: 
foon acquired a very great authority, feem, upon that account, to have 
arrived at a confidorable degree of ;empire and opulence before any 
ftate in the pareilt country had fiirmbunted that extreme poverty, 
which, byJeaving no room for any; evident diftindion of ranks^ is 
neoeflaiily attended with the confufion and mifrule which flows from 
a want of all regular fubordinationu The Greek iflands being fecure 
frbm the invafion of land armies, or from naval forces, which were 
in thofe days but little known, feem, upon that account too, to have 

got before.' the continent in all forts of civility and improvement. 

» 

The firft philofophers, therefore, as well as the firft poets, feem all 
to iiave been natives, either of their colonies, or of their iflands. It 
was from thence that Homer, Archilochus, Stefichorus, Simonides,* 
Sappho, Anacreoh, derived their birth. Thales and Pythagoras, the 
founders of the two earlieft fe£ls of philofophy, arofe, the one in -an 
Afiatic colony, the other in an ifland ; and neither of them efta- 
liflxed Itts fcbool in the mother country. 

E 2.. What 
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What was the particular fyftem of either of thofe two philofo^ 
phers^ or whether their do^rine was fo methodized as to deferve the 
name of a fyftem, the imperfedion, as well as the uncertainty of all 
the traditions that have come down to us concerning them, makes it 
impoflible to determine. The fchool of Pythagoras, however, feems 
to have advanced further in the ftudy of the conneAihg prtn* 
ciples of nature, than that of the Ionian phUofophen The accounts 
which are given of Anaximander, Ananmedes, Anaxdgorais, Ar* 
chelaus, the fuccefTors of Thales, reptefent the dodrinee of thofe 
fages as full of the xhoA inea^tricable confufion. Something; how* 
ever, that approaches to a compofed and orderly fyftem,. may be 
traced in what is delivered down to us concerning the doctrine of 
Emjpedocles, of Arcbytais, of Timanis, and of Ocellus the Lucanian^ 
the moft renowned philofophers of the Italian fchooL . The opimon^ 
df the two laft cdincide pretty much ; the 6ne, with thofe of Pi«o f 
the other, with thofe d£r Ariftode ; nor do Aofc of iJie two firft fccm 
to have been very diiferent, of whoiti theone was the author of the 
dodrine of the Pour Eletntntsy the other the inventor of the Gate-' 

w 

gories ; who, therefore, may be regarded as the founders, the cmCy 
of the ancient Phy fics ; the oth(er, of the ancient Dialedic ; and, how 
clofely thefe were comsetfted^ will appear hereaiixF. It was in the 
fchool of Socrates, howefver, from Plafo and Ariftotle, that Philofo* 
phy firft received that 'form,, which ikitroduted her, if otne miay &y 
foy to the general acquaintance of the woiid. It i«f from them, tliere** 
fore, that we ihall begin to give ha: hiftory in any detoiL What-* 
ever was v^uable in the former fyftems, which' w^- at all' ccmfiftent 
with their gendral principks, they feem to have confbfidMed into dieir- 
^wn*. From the Ionian Philofophy, I have not been ablb to difcover 
that they derived any things Froifi the Pythagorean fehMl, both 
Plato and Ariftotle feem to haYe d^rtted tlie fundamental principles 
of ahnoft all their doctrines. Plato, too, appears to have borrowed 

7 fomethihg 
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ibmething from two odier feds of philofbphecsy ivhofe extreme ob* 
Icurity jCeems to hzxre pirevented them from acquiring themfelves any 
•xtenfive reputation : the one was that of Cratylusi and Heraclitixs ;: 
the odxer waa that of Xenophanea, Parmenides, Meliffus, and Zeno.- 
To pretend' to reicue the iyftemr of -any of thofe iantefocratic fages^ 
from that obliTion which at prefect covers t^iem all, would be a vaia 
and ufelefs attempt. What feems, however, to have been borrowed 
from them; fli^l fometimes be marked as we go along* 

There was ftill another fchool of.philofophy, earlier than Plato, 
from which, however, he was fo far from borrowing any thing, that 
be fee^s to have bent the whole force of his reafon to difcredlt and 
expofe its principles* This was the Philofophy of Leucippus, De- 
mocritus, and Protagoras, which accordingly feems to have fubmitte4 
to his eloquence, to have lain dormant, and to^have been almoft for- 
gptten for fame generations, till it was afterwards more fuccefsfully 
revived by £picunis» 
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Tbc jffjfiory of Afironomy. 

r\B all the phoeppmeoa of nature, the celeftial appearances are, by^ 
ihc&r greatnefe and beauty, the moft univerfal obje^s of the cu» 
riofity of mankinds Thofe who furveyed the heavens with the moft 
careleis attention, neceflaarily diflinguifhed in them three different forts 
of ol3[je<^a^ jth^Siun, the Moon, and.the Stars* Thefe lafl, appearing 
always in the fame fituation, and at the fame diflance with regard to 
one another, and feeraing to revolve every day round the earth in 
parallel circles, which widened gradually from the poles to the equa-* 
%K^ Wf m xuu:uraUy thought to hav^- all the m^rks of being £xed^ 

like 
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tike fo many gems, in tke concave fide of the firmament, and of 
being carried round by the diurnal revolutions of that folid body : 
for the azure fky, in vv^hich the ftars feem to float, v^as readily ap* 
prehended, upon account of the uniformity of their apparent mo- 
tions, to be a folid body, the roof or outer wall of the univerfc, to 
ivhofe infide all thofe little fparkling obje6ts were attached. 

r 

The Sun and Moon, often changing their diftance and fituation, 
in regard to the other heavenly bodies, could not be apprehended to 
be attached to the fame fphere with them. They affigned, there- 
fore, to each of them, a fphere of its own ; that is, fuppofed each 
of them to be attached to the concave fide of a folid and tranfparent 
body, by whofe revolutions they were carried round the earth. 
There was not indeed, in this cafe, the fame ground for the fuppo^ 
fition of fuch a fjphere as in that of the Fixed Stars ; for neither the 
Sun nor the Moon appear to keep always at the fame diftaijce with 
regard to any one of the other heavenly bodies. But as the motion 
of the Stsffs had been accounted for by an hypothefis of this kind, it 
rendered the theory of the heavens more uniform, to account for 
that of the Sun and Moon in the fame manner. The fphere of the 
Sun they placed above that of the Moon ; as the Moon was evidently 
feen in eclipfes to pafs betwixt the Sun and the Earth. Each of them 
was fuppofed to revolve by a motion of its own, and at the fame 
time to be affe<9£d by the motion of the Fixed Stars. Thus, the Sun 
was carried round from eafl to weft by the communicated move- 
nxerlt of this outer fphere, which produced his diurnal revolutions, 
and the viciiTitudes of day and night ; but at the fame time he had 
a motion of his own, contrary to this, from weft to eaft, which oc-* 
cafioned his annual revolution, and the continual fhifting of his 
place v^th regard to the Fixed Stars. This motion was more eafy, 
they thought, when carried on edgeways, and not in dired oppo- 
iition to the motion of the outer fphere, which occafioned the in- 

cEnation 
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dination of the axis of the fphere of the Sun, to tl^at of the iphere 
of the Fixed Stars ; this again produced the obliquity of the ecliptic, 
and the confequent changes of the feafons. The moon, being placed 
below the fphere of the Sun, had both a fhorter courfe to finiili, and 
was lefs obftrud):ed by the contrary movement of the fphere of the 
Fixed Stars, from which fhe was farther removed. She finifhed her 
period, therefore, in a fhorter time, and required but a month, ia- 
ftead of a year, to complete it^ 

The Stars, when more attentively (urvcyed, were fome of them obi- 
ferred to be leis conftant and uniform in their motions thaa the reft, 
and to change tbebr'fituatioiiis with regard to the other heavenly 
bodies; moving generally eaftwards, yet appearing fometimes to 
ftand ftill, and fometimes even to move weftwards. Thefe, to the 
number of five, were diftinguiihed by the name of Planets, or 
wandering Stars, and marked with the particular appellations of Sa-* 
turn, Jupiter, Mars, Venus, and Mercury, As, like the Sun and 

Moon, they ieem to accompany the motion of the Fixed Stars from 
caft to weft, but at the fame time to hav6 a motion of their .own, 
which is generally from weft to eaft ; they were each of them, as 
well as thofe two great lamps of heaven, apprehended to be attached 
to the infide of a folid concave and tranfparent fphere, which had a 
revolution of its own, that was almoft diredlly contrary to the revo- 
lution of the outer heaven, but which, at the fame time, was hurried 
along by the fuperior violence and rapidity of this laft,. 

This is the fyftem of concentric Spheres, the firft i:egular fyftem 
of Afttonomy, which' the world beheld, as it was taught in the Ita- 
HaA fchoot before Ariftotle and his two cotemporary philofophers, 
Eudoxus and Callippus, had given it all the perfedioa. which it is 
capable of receiving. Though rude and inartificial, it is capable of 

connecting together, in the imagination, the grandeft and the moft 

feemingly 
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teemmgly disjointed appearances in (he heavens. The* -motions of 
thtf moft remarkable objefts in the celeftial regionis, the Sun, the 
Moon, and ihe Fixed Stars, are fufficiently conneded with onej ano- 
ther by this hypothefis. The eclipfes of thefe two, gi'CAt lumimatid) 
are, though not fo eafily calculated, as eafily explained, upon this 
ancient, as upon the modern fy ftem. When thefe early philofophexs 
explained to their difciples the very fimple caufes.of thofe dccsadfol 
phoenomena, it was* under the feal of the moft: ^tred : fearecy ,* tfaett 
they might avoid the fury of the people, and not incur the imputa- 
tion of impiety, when they thus took from the gods the direction of 
thofe events, which were apprehended to be liie nu>ft terrible ItokeHs 
of their impending vengeance. The obHquity of the ecliptic,^' dte 
confequent changes of the feafons, the viciffitudes of day and night, 
and the different lengths of both days and nights, in the different 
feafons, correfpond too, pretty exactly, with this ancient do&rine. 
And if there had been no other bodies difcoverable in the heavens 

» 

befides the Sun, the Moon, and the Fixed Stars, this old hypothefis 
might have ftood the examination of all ages, and have gone down 
triumphant to the remoteft pofterity, 

* • 

If it gsdned the belief of mankind by its plaufibility, it attraAed their 
wonder and admiration ; fentiments that ftill more confirmed their 
belief, by the novelty and beauty of that view of- nature which it 
prefented to the imagination. Before this fyftem was taught in the 
world, the earth was regarded as, what it appears to the eye, a vaft, 
rough, and irregular plain, the bafis and foundation of the univerfe, 
furrounded on all fides by the ocean, and whofe. roots extended 
themfelves through the whole of that infinite depth which is below 
it. The fky was confidered as a folid hemifphere, which covered 
the earth, and united with the ocean at the extremity of the hori- 
zon. The Sun, the Moon, and all the heavenly bodies rofe out of 
the eaftem, climbed up the convex fide of the heavens, and de» 

fcended 
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icended again iato the weftern ocean, and from thence, by fome fub- . 
terraneous paflages, returned to their firft chambers in the eaft. Nor 
was this notion confined to the people, or to the poets who painted 
the opinions of the people : it was held by Xenophanes, the founder 
of the Eleatic philofophy, after that of the Ionian and Italian fchools, 
the earlieft that appeared in Greece. Thales of Miletus too, who, 
according to Ariftotle, reprefented the Earth as floating upon an im- 
menfe ocean of water, may have been nearly of the fame opinion ; 
notwithftanding what we are told by Plutarch and Apuleius concern- 
ing his aftronomical difcoveries, all of which muft plainly have been 
of a much later date. To thofe who had no other idea of nature, 
befides what they derived from fo confufed an account of things, 
how agreeable muft that fyftem have appeared, which reprefented 
the Earth as diftinguiflied into land and water, felf-balanced and fuf- 
pended in the centre of the univerfe, furrounded by the elements of' 
Air and Ether, and covered by eight poliftied and criftalline Spheres, 
each of which was diftinguiflied by one or more beautiful and lu- 
minous bodies, and all of which revolved round their common 
centre, by varied, but by equable and proportionable motions. It 
feems to have beea the beauty of this fyftem that gave Plato the 
notion of fomething like an harmonic proportion, to be difcovered in 
the motions and diftances of the heavenly bodies ; and which fug- 
gefted to the earlier Pythagoreans, the celebrated fancy of the Mufick 
of the Spheres : a wild and romantic idea, yet fuch as does not ill 
correfpond with that admiration, which fo beautiful a fyftem, recom- 
mended too by the graces of novelty, is apt to infpire. 

Whatever are the defefts which this account of things labours 
under, they are fuch, as to the firft obfervers of the heavens could 
not readily occur. If all the motions of the Five Planets cannot, the 
greater part of them may, be eafily conncded by it ; they and all 
their motions are th6' leaft remarkable objects in the heavens ; the 
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gre^tei: p^iH of mankind take no notice of theqa at all ; and a fyftem^ 
whofe onjiy defe£t lies in the account which it ^ves of thein> cannot 
thereby be much di%raced in their opinion. If fome of the appeaF- 
ances too of the Sun and Moon^ the fometimes accelerated and again 
retarded motions of thofe luminaries but ill correfporid with it; 
t^efe too, are fuch as cannot be difcovered hut by the moft attentiye- 
obfervation, and fuch therefore as we cannot wonder that the imar* 
ginations of the firft enquirers ihould flur over, if one may fay fo^ 
and take little notice of. 

« 

It was, however, to remedy thofe defeds, that Eudoxus, the, 
friend and auditor of Plato, found it neceflliry to increafe the num- 
ber of the Celeftial Spheres. Each Planet is fometimes obfeived to 
advance forward in that eaftward courfe which is peculiar to it- 
felf, fometimes to retire backwards, and fometimes again to (land 
ftill. To fuppofe 'that the Sphere of the Planet fhould by its own 
motion, if one may fay fo, fometimes roll forwards, fometimes roll 
backwards, and fometimes do neither the one nor the other, is con- 
trary to all the natural propenfities of the imagination, which ac- 
companies with eafe and delight any regular and orderly motion, but 
feels itfelf perpetually flopped and interrupted, when it endeavours 
to attend to one fo defultory and uncertain. It would purfue, na- 
turally and of its own accord, the dired: or progreflive movement 
of the Sphere, but is every now and then fhocked, if one may fay 
fo, and turned violently out of its natural career by the retrograde 
and ftationary appearances of the Planet, betwixt which and its 
more ufual motion, the fancy feels a want of connedion, a gap or 
interval, which it cannot fill up, but by fuppofmg fome chain of 
intermediate events to join them. The hypothefis of a number of 
other fpheres revolving in the heavens, befides thofe in which the 
luminous bodies thcmfelves were infixed, was the chain with which 
Eudoxus endeavoured to fupply it. He bellowed four of thefe 
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fipheres upon each of the Five Planets ; one in which the luminous 
body itfelf revolved, and three others above it. Each of thefe^ had 
a. regular and conftant, but a peculiar movement of its own, which 
it communicated to what was properly the Sphere of the Planet, and 
thus OGcailoned thlt diverfity of motions obfervable in thofe bodies. 
One of thefe Spheres, for example, had an ofciUatory motion^ like 
'^the circular pendulum of a watch.. As when you turn round a 
.^watch, like a Sphere upon its axis, the pendulum will, while turrijed 
round along with it, Aill continue to ofcillate, and communicate ta 
whatever body is comprehended within it, both its own ofcillations- 
,and the circular motion of the watch ; fo this ofcillating Sphere,, 
being itfelf turned round by the motion of the Sphere, above it„ 
communicated to the Sphere below it, that circular, as well as its 
. own ofcillatory motion j produced by the one, the daily revolutions ;, 
.by the other, the direft, ftationary, arid retrograde appearances of 
the Planet^ .which derived from a third Sphere, that revolution by 
which it performed its annual period. The motions of all thefe 
JSpheres w&ne in thdmfelves conftant and equable, fuch as the imaw 
^ination coijld e^^fily attend to md purfUe, and which connefted to-^ 
gether that otherwife incoherent diverfity of movements obfervable 
in the Sphere of the Plaint. The motions of the Sun and Moon 
being more regular thatn thofe of the Five Planets, by affigning three 
Spheres to each of them, Eudoxus imagined he could conne<a together 
all the diverfity of m'ovementa (fifcoverablc in cither. The motion of 
the Fixed Stars being perfedtly regular, one Si>here he judged fufR- 
cient for them all. So that^ according to this account, the whole 
number of Celeftial Spheres amounted td t^yenty-feven; Callippus^ 
though fomewhat ypunger, the cotemporary of Eudoxus, found- 
that even this number wa^ not enough to conne<3: togethet the vaft 
variety of moyemcBitB which he difcovered in thofe bodies, and 
therefore, increafed it: tQ^tliirty-fouT. Ariftotle, upon a yet more at- 
tentive qbferrat^pn^ fous^d that eveh |iU thefe Spheres wouM not be 
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fufncient, and therefore added twenty-two more, which increafcd 
their number to fifty-fix. Later obfervers difcovered ftill new 
motions, and new inequalities, in the heavens. New Spheres were 
therefore ftill to be added to the fyftem, and fome of them to be 
placed even above that of the Fixed Stars. So that in the fixteenth 
century, when Fracoftorio, fmit with the eloquence of Plato and 
Ariftotle, and with the regularity and harmony of their fyftem, in 
itfelf perfe<flly beautiful, though it correfponds but inaccurately with 
the phenomena, endeavoured to revive this ancient Aftronomy, 
which had long given place to that of Ptolemy and Hipparchus, he 
found it neceflary to multiply the number of Celcftial Spheres to 
Teventy-two ; neither were all thefe enough. 

This fyftem had now become as intricate and complex as thofe 
appearances themfelves, which it had been invented to render uni- 
form and coherent. The imagination, therefore, found itfelf but 
little relieved from that embarraffment, into which thofe appeaorances 
had thrown it, by fo perplexed an account of things. Another fyC- 
tem, for this reafon, not long after the days of Ariftotle, was in- 
vented by ApoUonius, which was afterwards perfeded by Hippar* 
ichus, and has fince been delivered down to us by Ptolemy, the more 
artificial fyftem of Eccentric Spheres and Epicycles. 

In this fyftem, they firft diftinguifhed betwixt the real and ap- 
parent motion of the heavenly bodies. Thefe, they obferved, upon 
account of their immenfe diftance, muft neceflarily appear to revolve 
in circles concentric with the globe of the Earth, and with one ano- 
ther : but that we cannot, therefore, be certain that they really revolve 
in fuch circles^ fince, though they did not, they would ftill have the 
iame appearance. By fuppofing, therefore, that the Sun and the 
i^ther Planets revolved in circles, whofe centres were very diftant 
from the centre of the Earth ; that confequently, in the progrefs of 
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their revolution, they muft fofiietimes apptoach nearer, and fomc- 
times recede further from it, and muft^ therefore, to its inhabitants 
appear to move fafter in the one cafe, and ilower in the other, 
thofe philofophers imagined they could account for the apparently 
unequal velocities of all thbfe bodies. 

By fuppofing, that in the folidity of the Sphere of each of the 
Five Planets there was formed another little Sphere, called an Epi- 
cycle, which revolved round its own centre, at the fame time that 
it was carried round the centre of the Earth by the revolution of 
the great Sphere, betwixt whofe concave and convex- fides it was 
inclofed ; in the fame manner as we might fuppofe a little wheel 
inclofed within thfe outer circle of a great wheel, and which whirled 
about fevefal times upon its own axis, while its centre was carried 
round the axis of the great wheel, they imagined they could ac- 
count for the retrograde . and ftationary appearances of thofe moft 
irregular objects in the heavens. The Planet, they fuppofed, wisis 
attached to the circumference, and whirled round the centre of this 
little Sphere, at the fame time that it was carried round the Earth 
by the movement of the great Sphere. The revolution of. this 
little Sphere, or Epicycle, was fuch, that the Planet, when in the 
upper part of it ; that is, when furtheft off and lead fenfible to the 
eye ; was carried round in the fame dire6l:ion with the centre of the 
Epicycle, or with the Sphere in which the Epicycle was inclofed ; 
but when in the lower part, that is, when ncareft and moft fenfible to 
the eye ; it was carried round in a direftion contrary to that of the 
centre of the Epicycle:: in the fame manner as every point in the 
upper part of the outer circle of a coach- wheel revolves forward in 
the fame direAion with the axis, while evei*y point, in the lower 
part, revolves backwards in a contrary direction to the axis. The 
motions of the Planet, therefore, furveyed from the Earth appeared 
dire^ when in the upper part of the Epicycle, and retrograde, when 
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in the lower. When again it either defcen^ed from the upper part 
to the lower, or afcendf d from the .lower to the upper^ it neceflarily 
appeared flationary« 

But, though, by the eccentricity of the great Sphere, they were 
thus able, in fome meafure, to conned! together the unequal veloci- 
ties of the heavenly bodies, and by the revolutions of the little 
Sphere,, the dired:, flationary, and retrograde appearances of the 
Planets, there was another diifiQulty that ftill remained. Neither the 
Moon, nor the three fuperior Plaaela, appear always in the fame 
part of the heavens, when at their periods of moft retarded motion, 
or when they are fuppofed to be at the greateft diftance froiix the 
£arth. The apogelim therefore, or the point of greateft diftauce 
from the Earth, in the Spheres of each of thofe bodies, muft have a 
movement of its own, which may carry it fucceffively through all 
the difierent points of the Ecliptic. They fuppofed, therefore, that 
while, the great eccentric Sphere revolved eaftwards round its centre, 
that its centre too revolved weftyrards in a circle of its own.round the 
centre of the Earth, and thus carried its apogeum through all the 
different points of the Ecliptic. ... 

But witfr all thofe. ^oipblned and perplexed circles j th<)ugh the pa- 
trons of thid fyftem were able to give fome degree of uxiiformity tp 
the real direiSions of the Planets, they found it impoflible fo to adjuft 
the velocities of thofe fuppofed. Spheres to the {^oenomena, as thi^t 
the revolution of any one cf them, when furveyed from its own 
entre, Ihoirid appear pcrfedly equable and uniform. From that 
point, the only point in which the velocity of what moves in a 
eircle can be truly judged of, they wonld ftill appear irregular and 
inconftant, and fuch as tended to embarrafs and confound the nnar 
gination. They invented, therefore, for each of them, a new Circle, 
called the Equalitifig Circle, from whofe centre they ihould all appear 
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p^e(Al7 eqitablt : that is, they fo adjiifted the Tclocities of thefe 
Sphieregy as^that, though the revolution of each of them would appear 
irregular when furveyed from its own centre, there flipuld, however, 
be a pdint comprehended within its circtimference, from whence its 
motion* (hould appeap to cut off, in equal times, equal portions of the 
Circle, of which that point was the centre. 

Nothing can more evidently fhow,, how inuch the repofe and tran- 
quillity of thd imagination is the ultimate end of philofophy, than 
the invention of this. Equalizing Circle. The motions of the heavenly 
bodies had appeared inconftant and irregular, both in their velocities 
and in their directions. They were fuch, therefore, as tended to em- 
barrafs and confound the imagination, whenever it attempted to trace 
them. The invention of Eccentric Spheres, of Epicycles, and of the 
revolution of the centres of the Eccentric Spheres, tended to allay this 
confufion, to connedi together thofe disjointed appearances, and' to 
introduce harmony and order into the mind's conception of the 
movements of thofe bodies. It did this, however, but imperfectly; it 
introduced uniformity and coherence intd their real directions. Buc 
their velocities, when furveyed from the only point in which the 
velocity of what moves in a Circle can be truly judged of, the centre 
a( that Circle, ftill remained, in fome meafure, inconftant as before ; 
and ftill, therefore, embarrafled the imagination. The mind found 
itfelf fomewhat relieved from this cmbarraflment, when it conceived, 
that how irregular foever the motions of each of thofe Circles might 
appear, when furveyed from its own centre, there was, however, in 
each of them, a point, from whence its revolution would appear per- 
fectly equable and uniform, and fuch as the imagination could eafily 
follow. Thofe philofophers tranfported themfelves, in fancy, to the 
centres of thefe imaginary Circles, and took pleafure in furveying 
from thence, all thofe fantaftical motion?, arranged, according to that 
harmony and order, which it had been the end of all their refearches 
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to bellow upon them. Here, at laft, they enjoyed that tranquillity 
and repofe which they had purfued through all the mazes of this ia- 
tricate hypothefis ; and here they beheld this, the mod beautiful and 
magnificent part of the great theatre of nature, fo difpofed and con- 
ftrudted, that they could attend, with eafe and delight, to all the re- 
volutions and changes that occurred in it. 

Thefe, the Syftem of Concentric, and that of Eccentric Spheres, 
feem to have been the two Syftems of Aftronomy, that had moft cre- 
dit and reputation with that part of the ancient world, who applied 
themfelves particularly to the ftudy of the heavens. Cleanthes, how- 
ever, and the other philofophers of the Stoical, fed who came after 

« 

him, appear to have had a fyftem of their own, quite different from 
either. But, though juftly renowned for their fkill in dialectic, .and 
for the fecurity and fublimity of their moral dodrines, thofe fages 
feem never to have had any high reputation for their knowledge of 
the heavens ; neither is the name of any one of them ever counted 
in the catalogue of the great aftronomers, and dudious obfervers of 
the Stars, among the ancients. They reje^Sed the..do<Strine of the 
Solid Spheres; and maintained, that the celeflial regions were filled 
with a fluid ether, of too yielding a nature to carry along with it, by 
any^ motion of its own, bodies fo immenfely great as the Sun, Moon^ 
and Five Planets, Thefe, therefore, as well as the Tixed Stars^ did 
not derive their motion from the circumambient body, but had each 
of them, in itfelf, and peculiar to itfelf, a vital principle of motion, 
which direfted it to move with its own peculiar velocity, and its own 
peculiar diredion. It was by this internal principle, that the Fixed 
Stars revolved diredly from eaft to weft in circles parallel to the Eqxia- 
tor, greater or lefs, according to their diftance or neamefs to the Poles, 
and with velocities fo proportioned, that each of them finiihed its 
diurnal period in the fame time, in fomething lefs than twenty-three 
hours and fifty-fix minutes. It was, by a principle of the fame kind, 
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diat the Sim moved weftwards^ for they allowed of no eaftward mo- 
tion, ki the heavens, but with leid velocity than the Fixed Stars, fo aa 
Id finiih hii <^mal period in twenty-four hours, and, confequently, 
to fall every day behind them, by a fpace of the heavens nearly 
equ^l to that which he pafles over in four minutes ; that is, nearly 
equal tp a degree. Hxis revolution of the Sun, too, was neither di^ 
itOXj weftwards, nor exajftiy circular ; but after the Summer Solftice, 
his motion began gradually to incline a. little fouthwards, appearing 
in his meridian to-day, further fouth than yefterday ; and to-morrow 
ftill further fouth diaa to-4ay; ai)d "thus ^continuing every day 
to defcribe a fpiral 1^ round the Earth, which • carried him 
^gradually further jmd farther fouthwards, ' till he arrived at the Win- 
ttx Solftice. Here, this ipiral line began to change its. diredion, and 
XQ bring him gradually, every day, further and further northwards, 
till it again reftered him to xht Svmmer Sdftice* In the fame man* 

• « 

ner they a«aounted for the motion of the Moon, and that of the Five 
Planets, by fvppofing that each of them revolved weflwards, hut with 
dire6tio4s, and velocities^ that were both different from one another^ 
and continually varying; generally^ however, in fpherical lines, 
fomewhat inclined to the Equator. 

This fyftem (eems never tahave had the vogue. The fyftem of 
G)Qcentiic as well as that of Eccentric Spheres gives fome fort of 
reafon, both for the conftancy and equability of the motion of the 
Kxed Staiis^ and for th<!, viur|ety ^i^d uncert^nty of that of the Pla^ 
n^ts* Each of them beftow foqie fort of coh«rence upon thoie appa- 
rently disjointed phoenomena. But this other fyftem feems to leave, 
thou pretty much aa it found thcnu Afk a Stoic, why all the Fixed 
Stars perform thdr 4^1y it^yolutions in circles parallel to each other,, 
tho)^h of very diflerent diameters^ and with velocides fo propor- 
tioned, thji^t li>ey. all fimih their period at the fame time, and through 
the whole ogo^fe of It prei^rve the iaqoe difMce and fitua(u>A w^tl>, 

« 
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tegafd la Ght rinotfter'f !tle tan grv« nd atk^r'aitfw«s^lHsi thattftif 
*p^iiUilr nature, 'or if one may fay fo^ the ^raprice of cairii Scdp4ire^ 
it td move in that peculiar manner, Misfyftfein afford kiAi nb flrilt- 
ciple of connexion J by which he can join together, ln;his imagiila* 
tion, To great a number of harmonious revolutions. But either df 
The other two fyftems, by the fuppofitioh of the fclid' firmament^ 
affords this eafily. He is equally at a.lofs. to'^onneft t<>g^cr the 
^culi&rides that are obfeired in the mbfions of the wi& h6a¥enly 
bodies ; ihe fpird motion t)f theni'^11 ; thdr {alternate progreffidn fronh 
no^th'tb fbuihv ai«J'<^fli'^*'toMf&j*tl»<ame^^ accelerated,, 
and again retirded' motions df ^hfeSthi aild^M66li*; the direct re- 
trograde and ftadonaty* appearances of thtf 'Pliiietsi '^ All thefe liave^ 
m his fyttem, ' nof bond of'umoa,' ^jtft'temdlh ki'kidfe knd'incoihcrertt 
in 'the fancy, as they at- firlt appeatfed Ito th© (Jfefes, before philofe^ 
phff had attempted, •by'gl^4i%'<hen«'a'^feif<r'' atWiii^HrttfP, IJy iplicin^ 
them at diffcretit dlAarKeSj'hy'&ifigmng t(»'eiac^'iblne-)>«i6\i)is^ but 
tegular principle of motion,^ to methodise and difpofe thejAi hftb aft 
order that flibulif ebable the invagination to pafs as fmootkly, and 
with as Ifttleetobanaflment,' along them, as- along the moil tegid^^ 
familiar^ and coherent appearances of nature*' J .^. j^t -. 

Such were the iyftems bf Aftronomy thdt, ift the aticleftt Sfrarld, 
appear to have been adopted by any con(?dei*aMe patty. 05F all of 

them, the fyftem tof lEccehtric Spheres 'was- thit iiirHiciH^cowefponttcd 

• • » , , 

iSioft exaftly with the appearantfes of tHe'^heaveni * It wi» *ot 4n^ 
vented tfll after thofe appearances hid • been obftrved, withibme ao- 
curacy, 'for more than a century together; ^ftd it^^as not comfptitdy 
digefted by Pt61emy till the ^eign* of 'AAtlonJnus, after a miicli Icfftgci^ 
eourfe oiF obfervationsL We carinot wtondfef^, 'tite*€!fft*e, Ukat )t wAfr 
adapted to a much greater iiuitaber of iSite ^^hcenomena,. ttfon dfher of 
^<)thertwo^ftems,-whidhhafd been fanned before Adfe phtttio- • 
meul t79it obibrved lv4tt ^ flftgree of tlttefitiob, whkliy ' ibei«- 
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for^^ couU.coiftiip^ t^MH^^ ^glfllbei: 011I7 wbile they wcrc-t^wrc* 
garded u^ tbe-giifofs^ t^t which,, }p could' not be exp^Aed^ ihoyld 9p^ 
ply tp;tj^em tiyhe)» tjiey came:ijp be cDnii4ef]p^ in th^ detail. JFrom 
t^, tirp«,of Hip{iacchHs,. thcrefprc^ this ^fftcwi Cee^s to have beoa 

W^9^^X:&^^!^ r^^^^X^^ ^^^ alLthofc who ; a!;te9de4 p^icularly t* 
thq ftuc^s^ of the. heaveas^ That, aftrpzupxner ^zji^p^d^e a^ qatalogue 
of; thfifl^ Sjiars; cal^^lfj^^ fi?r j^ %^^d^§d.jgeajs^ ^ j:9yoluitions 
<)f . thft ^kia» Mp9^i. a^, f ive PUwet? ; ^ puu^d t^c places ifuthe hca^ 
Ytni^'ilir mhifihiliduwaig allthMt ptttQ^fe sach,.<&f, thpfe bodies fliould 
^ippeat; afcertaiJDiqi'thfiitfiiie^Qfi.th^ecti^^ Moon^ 

and .the patticulanplacesxiffth^JEiQi^himiwhk th^ ^ovdd bfs viA^lei 
Hb:iraiottkti6ns eWfire'fiHffided}it9Piiivthis {yj^ppA^^n^^^^iht py^nt^ 
eoarc^noDdfedi ^'vh]^:|stedid:ion8v<mtka.dis^e^ pf agpitffifcy w^k<I},- 
thdugh^ IMbcicm to* wbat Aftroimnn jrr has • £bee f ariiy^d^ is^t;, .was grii^tfy, 
iup<uiQttn.aiay!thin9.ipl^^ woflld>*ba^ then kaoWii^ they af-* 
oertidixed^^ tdi alii a£Erofi;om«rp :a.vds:VDa4fMUrtMm^^lM^ th& pr«f^re{]i)p(8 of^ 
IftU %ft6ai). ift>6vt£ail!tfaQft7 whiiik ^ddli«e»: cmr^ot befpre iu 

It was, however, to aftronomers and mathematicians .oiil^^ ^h^ 
they afcertained this j for, notwithftanding the evident fuperiority of 
tbialfyftem; tx> HI thofe ^ith whkkhiitbe wofl^riifas thea.acq^^ntfd^ 
It'vr^ikar^a adopted) by any: ottefe^c A^ipbilQrpjf^qfSi. ., , I - ' . i: 

alQydo0e4^ the- Ibudy of^naturtf,. ta.eiviplQ^^ thom&h^ "dinfty MM 
ethic^ -rhetorical, and ilialefdial 4^1^01^^. ^achi party <>ofilfehefi]b 
tco^.iia^'b^MihU tiine:2coaiplel)sd iheb* pequKar fyfltnftT (>r the|ii:^,fQi^ 
th€^ ^nivierfe,f -aMiA lifcy ifaumaai < confidecation cDuLdtken hiKKe/iudue04 
theflV tiS-giVe'lip iA-^ ptt^k)fUW> That fu{><^€iEo|i9ittd! IgficQraiill €Qfv* 
tempt to6, wift'whic^'^at. this time 4h^y regarded aH;matbe|natu^ii^9» 
ambng whom they €0i»ntft4 dftfonoo^rs, 'feems erea to have hih*^ 
dered theiB fi^cfhllmqatting /o /ar ingto thoir doiftxines^ as to boPW: 
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what opinions they held. Neither CScero nor Seneca, who hare ib 
often occafibn to mention the ancient fjrftems^ of Aftronomy, take 
any notice of that of IiQpparcfau6. Uh name is not to be found ia 
the writings of Seneca. It is mentioned but once in thofe of CScero, 
in a letter to AttlcQs, but w^iout any note of approbation,, as a 
geographer, and not as an aftronomer; PlutittcH^. when he counts upi 
in his fecond book, concerning the opinions of pHilofophtts, aSI the 
ancient fyftems of Aftronomy, neyer mentions this, the only toler^ 
ble one which was known in his time. Thoie three authors, it 
(eems, converfed only wit)i the wridngs of philofophers. The elder 
Piiny indleed, a man whole curiofity extended it£^ equally to every 
part of learning, defcribes the fyftem of Ifipparchus, and ntver men* 
lions its author, which he has occafion to do often, without fomc note 
of that high admiration "wHch be had fo jnftly concdved for hia 
merit. Such profoui^ ignotmcc in thofe pro£efled inftnidttrs of 
mankind, witb regard ta fo intpoctaat a port of theleamiag of their 
own times, is (b very remarkaMe, that I bought it deferved to be 
taken notice o£^ even in this ftxoxt account of the revolutions of 

philbfq)hy4 

Syibms in many> rei^ds reftmbte machines* A mad^ne is a 
fittle fyficm, created to pexform, as well as to conneA togedier, ia 
naKjty, thoie difierent movements and efie£U which the artift has 
>iKxa^^n f0r. A fyftemis an inu^mary machine Wrrtoted tacwwoeft 
toget^r in the fiuicy thofe different movements aiid effg^s whidit 
are already ht reality peiformed The machines that are firft in- 
vented to p e rfo rm; any particular movement are always the moft 
emnplex, and fticceeding artifts generally dtfeover thitf ,. with fewer- 
wheelh, with fewer principles of motion, than had erig^ally beep 
employed^ die feme efieds may be more eafily produeed4. The firft 
iyftems, in the fame manner, are alWays the moft complex, and a 
parlkuiar contieding chain, or prindple^ is. generally diOught necel^ 

t fery 
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faiy ib'ttrfite tvcry twofeemiiigly disjointed appearances >. but it often 
Happens, that one gteat conneding principle is afterwards found Ho 
be fuffi^ient to bind together all the difcordant phcehomena that oc^ 
cur in a- vHfiole' Ipeclet of thmgk How many wheels are noceflcaytGC 
carry on Ihe movement^ of this imi^caiy machme, the* fyftdiii of 
EccifKftrie^Siiheres ! The weftward dttumal resolution af- the Flrma-' 
ment, whofe rapidity caitie^ all the other heavenly bodiSr-aleng with- 
it, requires one. The periodical • ieaftward revolutiofkr 6f the- Stin^! 
Moon, and Five Planets, require, for each of thofe bodies^ another. 
Theit differently accelerated and retarded motions ;requlre, that thof^ 
wheels, or circles, flxould, neither/be concentric with the Firmament,, 
nor with one another ; which, more than any thing, ieems to dif^ 
turb the harmony of the univerfe. The retrograde ahcf ftatiohary ap* 
pearance of th& Five Planets, as welT as the^extlreme inoonflkncy or 
the N^obhjB iniotibn; r?tqufie» Sbi taich of tHenl, ztt Epkyde; another 
little wheel attached' to the drcumference of the great wlieclj> which 
ftillmote interrupts the uniforinity of the fylf em. "M^ tkbiS^tf 
the apogeum of each of thofe bodies required^ lii each tif them, ftiU 
another wheel, to carry the centres of their Eccenttic Sbherei^ round 
the centre of the Eaith; And tKuk, this imaj^iii^y'iJiy^me, tlio 
perhaps, more ilm{de, and tertunly better siiixpiiB\a{iat jf^oenottiena- 
than the Fifty-fix Pldnetary SpHtitk oif^'Artftorfe;- WttitWiirtft- 
cate dnd coBiplexr'for'the iitiifiginatlon 4o*t«ft in^*wftli' cdmpifcte^ 
traWillitT and fatirfadton: '^ " «"-■• -^ ' • V'" 

• • - -^ » , 

It maintained its. authority, however, wicfi^oc ^utf^ dniiifudoQ ^p^ 
reputation^ as Tong as fcience was at all regarded in the ancient world. 
Aftfer the reign of Antoninus^ and; indeed, after the age of -tEppar- 
chos, who liYcd aldioft three hundred year? S^re* iftatdnintis, the' 
gKat reputation -virhiish the eai'Kdr.philolbt^err baff actiun^ed, fo im*** 
poled \ipon the^ini^ginatibns of mankind, .'that they ftfehx to-bSnri^ 
d^ipaired of ^er equalling UMr renown^ • All-htmxaij wjfdora, they* 

jfuppoied^, 
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fuppo^i was compreh^ndi^d ,ia the \v^tl^f, of^JdiQiip. (Id^ 

70 abridge, to. explain,, and to, comment i)p^.^emt>aiidf thti».£l^»{ 

butg.tq lwye:%t;«sai>t^ to 'iny«pt i^ new px>e,.i\rotil4 ,^lmv iv?»«4»e^«l 
^■fg«^:n9$;9Ql^/^pr?AiinptiQn, buta&..i?>j4ety to ^ niei^ioxgj; ojf 
tl^i./9,^^l^fi.vefe4..j>re4*^fir^ . ;.. . 



, t 



fuL verhon. of a^l , law and -order, which happened a few ccnfurips^ 
afterwards, produced the entire negled pf that ftudy of the conne<fl- 
ine principles cf naiurfe, tp whidU leiijiirc and f^curity can alpne giyc^ 
^ccauon^x After the fall of thpfc greit conqucrora. and civilizers ot 

undesr. wliicl|,thfe worlcl eaioyed thjit degree pi trajnquillity which thcr 
*^J4^^*^ Qf-^e f^?^c^ require?,.,,.. It. WA9, ^ndei;,!^ Jirfttfii^iQn o^ 
^hfF ^B«?«W M W§^fijft^ 85^fi8K<^«f '^^t^^mR^ ?M^«%^7i 

^4i.#^9^J5? M'.^teffw^fe t'^^-ijJf'S^a^^ f ^^ ?>ft^.''^^^?f.^^•^^r?.; 

k]p^^t^^pf^e;^ittto.^..09^nfaip^, principles of nature. Tt^i^}n«. 
of .ii»^Gi«^k^ j^onm^}f'^ffff^^w^\Yr9SX^ in the 

memories of men, nude them defire to,,|l(:^w,- coap^qmg- JL^ef^, 
abftrufe fubjefks, what were the doSrincs of the fc much renowned 
fagesdf;Acifej:wo,tia4ioii$* Y ^r ^ . ,' i ) 



• ■ T ; 



• • • . 



1 They translated, rthcrefore^jlij|.^9 t^e Ariit^n language, andftudig^^^^ 
with gr«jat c^[fpi^1!f3f,,^ff|alf^lp^^^ j^pt- 

ticuk^t^y of ^fto^?,i ?t9}cflq|f,i;^BBW^^^ ^; p^6iv.;;,The,fu-. 
pgriqri^. whiqh ^jy ^gy^ 4?/cfl7^pd; yi th^,. -abfw ^Jie wlftjefli|» , 
«^^ ,^lieff,9y9,/i?^l^d y^V^^-%^f«>4!*rP» ?nd- which w^e^ 

fuch. 



acientce;' ''n«ttfflkril)r d^«eklk^'tj^em't^ citllft^lb^flitl^l^ems,' parti- 
xiiWIjr thatof -rAftKMiomyiV'tielHKt mtlk^^h^^^Simi^ al$Ie 
t6 thnM7 4i!ffitUeif sxaOu^Tifif/- i Fotv^diAu^/tteliftQitfltdnftf'bl Cke 
•ilKbsaidet; ^ifleiecpadrrace liT thfffOriiffii, siiHliKhUi4ia^« A^ilAd t^ 
;ibabikk i£bo^oitaifsryn^iaitgi»^t}i4 Utt d ii hilh idttMiftM^qaiafaaay th4t 
ttriard-knoyro-tD Pti>feinyaad ii ii yp Mic h ttB{/tlfcpft«!yTtf4h8 {tiiisiic^s^ 

interrupted a continuance, to aHow them to make any conmJirablb 
corre^on in the doctrines of thofe old mathematicians. The ima-^ 
^nati6h^ idf 4jfc4fefidii^d'nbt jr6t '^^'tWiV^df'^tf^ 'I'd famlliSr with 
the indent iytt^ms;'as toWiri t<£i^"^JM<fee='»^e'<if^^^^ 
afttJnifhmenr\fid(!t'ni€fir"^nd^^ ; a hbreltj^ tff 

h pecilltaJr*t:irid, iHrKicli had at once the grace?^ oF what was new, and 
the ^uthdrity t)f 'what was ancientr iney wetie'ftill, 'therefore/ tqa 
iiiuch ehflaved t6 thofe fyftems,' to dare to depart from them/ whea 
thbfe' confiifio'A^ which ihobtc. ^and at Ikft overturned 'the peaceful 
thtohfe of this Califls, banifhed thk ftudr of the ifciences from that 
empire: Thty 'had, 'hto^ever^'' before 'tnis', made feme confiderable 
tmpfo^ements : tbey hSid m^aftired the obKqtiity'of the Ecliptic, witK 
itoor^ accuracy thdn had bfeen done' b6f6f e.' *tTle tables of Ptolemy 
had, by the length ofWim'e,' 'aind'^y the* iftacCuracy of ihe' obferva- 
tibhs up6n ^i^hick they' 'fee f6Uii'ded, b&come altogether wide of 
what wa» the i'eal-'dtttitfon of 'fii^'tfiaVdnly todies, as lie hiihfeli" 
indeett hadforetola the^ Would idd. It became hec^nary,''%fere- 
foxti to fbritt lieiilr ohts, ■ttrhifch*'wa^ accdrditigiy execTlted 'W'thi 
orders of the Califf Almamon, under whom,' too, was made the- 
firft menfuration of the Earth that we know of, after the com- 
mfencettleiit of the Chriffiftii' JSra,'*i(y 't'd^rA^feiSaii' aftr^diSrs,. 
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. Thj» vidcRrious lunM^f -thr &ra6eQ$ earrksil into Spam ibe Idtoi* 

iQgfrasweUoth^gaUuitry^of the £aft; indalong with ii^rthe tables 

of AimasMA, aad t^^AntbUa tranflatiQiis of Ptolemy and Ariftotle ; 

«4iad thsia SAin^rf qpehred a fixymd time^ from Babjlon, the nid»- 

'lnefi(9.of <he fcitttoeiofithie Jheifitiia. l%e writiiigs of Ptolemy^eK 

tityiAMed itPfli Arahitf tiito Lad& ; asd the Peripatetic philofophy wa$ 

/ftudiied im Aterrcfet and Avicenna with as much eagemefa, add*with 

iM much ftthoMt&on.tO ita dodobci in the Weft, as it had been in 

•the £^ftr 

. . The do£trinc of thf Solid Spheres hj^d» originally, beei^ invented^ 
jiq Older to ghre a phyfical account of the revolutions of the heayenly 
jbodies, according to thf fyftem of Concentric Circles, to which that 
dbclrine was very eafily accommodated* Thofe mathemadciaos who 
invented the doctrine of Eccentric Circles and Epicycles, contented 
themfelves with ihowing, how, by fuppofi^g the heavenly bodies to 
revolve in fuch orbits, the phoenopiena might be connedted together^ 
aqd fome fort of uniformity and coherence be beftowed upon their 
real motions. The phyfical caufes of thofe motions the;y left to the 
coniideration of the philofophera ; though, as appeai:s from fome 
palTages of Ptolemy, they had fome general appreheniion, that they 
were to be explained by a like hypothefit. But, though tiie fyftem 
of Hipparchus was adopted by all aftronomers and mathematicians, 
it never was received, as we have already obferved, by any one fe£t 
of philofophera among the anciei^« No attempt, therefore, feema 
to have been made amongft them, to accommodate to it any fuch 
bypothefist 

» 

The fcboolmen« who received, at dnce, firom the Arabians, the 
p]Mlofophy of Ariftotip, and the. jdlconomy of J^i^parchua, w«re 
oteeflanly obliged to reconcile them to one another, and to cQime^ 

t<<Cether 
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tDgolher tbe> . reYolutions of the Eccentric Circle aad Epicycles 
^of the one, by the folkl Spheres of the. other« Many diflferent ai>. 
tempts of thisidnd were made by many di^ont philoCbpliers^ bilt, 
of them all, that of Purbach, im the fifteenth ctntury, was the hap- 
.pieft and the moil ^ileemed; Though fhk- hypothefts is the fimpleft 
of, any of them^ it woukl be in vain to xieicnbe it without a fcheme ; 
neither, is it eafily intelligible with one : for, : if the fyilefti of Ecten-^ 
trie CLrcles.ftnd Epicycles was before too perplexed and intricate £or 
the imagination to reft in it, with complete tranquillity and fatisfac^ 
tion, it became much more fo, when this addition had been made to 
it. The world, juftly indeed, applauded the ingenuity df that phi- 
/ofopher, who could unite, fo happily, two fuch ieemingly incon- 
fifteot fyftems. His labours, however, feem rather to have increafed 
than to have dkmnifhed the canfes of that diifatisfadion, which the 
Jeuned fogn began to feel with the fyftem of Ptolemy. He, as weH 
as all thofe who had worked upon the fame plan before him, by^ ren- 
dering this account of things more complex, rendered it ftill more 

embarraffing than it had been before. 

« 

Neither was the complexnefs of this fyftem the fole caufe of the 
diflatisfaftion, which the world in general began, foon after the days 
of Purbach, to exprefs for it. The tobies of Ptolemy having, upon 
account of the inaccuracy of the obfervations on which they were 
founded, become altogether wide of the real fituation of the hea,- 
venly bodies, thofe of Almamon, in the ninth century, were, upon 
the fame hypothefis, compofed to corirefl: their deviations. Thefe 
again, a few ages afterwards, became, for the fame reafon, equally 
ufclefs^ In the thirteenth century, Alphenfus, the philofophlcal 
king pf Caftile, found it neceflary to give orders for the ^ompofition 

ft 

of thofe tables,, which b^r his name. It is he, who is fo w6ll knowm 
for the whimfiQab hnpiltty of ufing to fay, that, had he been con- 
iulte^ .*t the creation of the univerfe, he could have given goodwl- 

H vice; 
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rice ; an apophthegm which ia fuppofed to have proceeded from h£^ 
diflike to the intricate fyftem of Ptolemy. In the fifteenth century*^ 
the deviation of the Alphonfine tables began to be as fenfible, as thof^ 
^ Ptolemy and Almamon had been before^ It appeared evident,, 
therefore, that, though the fyftem of Ptolemy might, in the main,, 
.be true, certain corrections were aeceflary to be niade in it before it 
•could be brought to correfpond with exad precifion to the phqeno- 
ihena. For the revolution of his Eccentric Circles and Epicycles,^ 
iuppofing them to exift, could not, it was evident, be precifely fuch^ 
as he reprefented them ;. fince the revolutions of the heavenly bodies> 
deviated, in a ihort time,.fo widely from what the moft exad calcu« 
Jations, that were founded upon his hypothefis, rqM%fented them»^ 
It had plainly, therefore, become neceflary to correA, by more ac*- 
curate obfervations, both the vdocities and dire^ons of all the wheels^ 
and circles of which his hypothefis is compofed.. This,, accordingly^ 
was begun by Purbach, and carried on. by R^omontanus, the dif^ 
ciple, the continuator, and the perfedrr of the fyftem of Purbach ;; 
and one, whofe untimely death, amidflr innumerable projects for the 
recovery of old, and the invention and advancement of new fciences,, 
is, even at this day, to be regretted;. 

When you have convinced the woridi that an eftabliflied fyftemt 
ought to be correded, it is not very difficult to perfuade them that 
It fhould be Hcftroyed. Not long, therefore, after the death of 
Kegiomontanus, Copernicus began to meditate a new fyftem, which 
ihould conne£k together the celeftial appearances, in a more fimple as 
weil as a more accurate manner, than that of Ptolemy* 

The confufion, in wftich the old hypothefis reprefented the mo- 
tions of the heavenly bodies, was, he tells us, what firft fuggefted 
to him the defign of forming a new fyftem, that thefe, the nobleft 
works of nature, might no longer appear devoid of that harmony 
tod proportion which difcover themfelves in her meaneft produc- 

tions. 
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tions. What mofl of all diflfatisfied him, w^, the notion of the 
£qualizing Circle, which, by rqprefenting the revolutions of the Ce« 
leftial Spheres, as equable only, when furveyed from a point that waa 
different from their centers, introduced a real inequality into their 
motions; contrary to that moft natural, and indeed fundamental 
idiea, with which all the authors of aftronomical fyftems, Plato, Eu- 
doxus, Ariftotle, even Hipparchus and Ptolemy themfelvcs, had hi- 
therto fet out, that the real motions of fuch beautiful and divine ob-p 
je£fcs muft neceffarily be perfedtly regular, and go on, in a manner^ 
as agreeable to the imagination, as the objeds themfelves are to the 
fenfes. He began to confider, therefore, whether, by fuppofing the 
heavenly bodies to be arranged in a different order from that in which 
AriilDde and Hipparchus had placed them, this fo much fought for 
uniformity m^t not be beftowed upon their motions. To discover 
this arrangement, he examined all the obfcure traditions delivered 
down to us> concerning every other hypothefis which the ancients 
had invented, for the fame purpofe. He found, in Plutarch, that 
fome old Pythagoreans had reprefented die Earth as rey<JviQg in tbte 
centre of the imiverfe, like a wheel round its own axis j and that 
others, of the fame fed, had removed it from the centre^, md repr©* 
fented it as revolving in the Ecliptic like a ftar round the central fire/ 
By this central fire, he fuppofed they meant the Sun ; and though 
in this he was very widely mifUken, it was, it feems, vcpoa fchb in* 
terpretation, that he began to confider how fuch an hypothefis might, 
be made to correfpond to the appearances. The fuppofed authority 
of thofe old philofophers, if it did not originally fuggeft to him his 
fyflem, feems, at leaft, to have confirmed him in an 0|H|iion, wldch, 
k is not improbable, that he had' before-hand other reafons for em- 
bracing, notwithflanding what he himfelf would affirm to the ooarr 
trary^ 

It then occurred to him, that, if the Earth was fu^po&d to revolve 
every day itmnd its axis, from weft to ei^, atfl the heavenly bodici 

H 2 ^ would 
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would appear to revolve, in a contrary direftion, from eaft to weft. 
The diurnal revolution of the heavens, upon this hypothefis, might 
be only apparent ; the firmament, which has no other fenfible mo- 
tion, might be perfectly at reft ; while the Sun, the Moon, and the^ 
Five PlanetB, might have no other movement befide that eaftward re- 
volution, which is peculiar to themfelves. That, by fuppofing the* 
Earth to ^evolve with the Planets, round the Sun, in an orbit, which^ 
comprehended within it the orbits of Venue and- Mercury, but was* 
comprehended within thofe of Mars^ Jupiter^ and Saturn^ he could* 
without the embarraffment of Epicycles, connetS: together the appa*- 
rent annual revolutions of the Sun, and the diretf^, retrograde, and 
ftationary appearances of the Planets : that while the Earth, resdlyre- 
volved round the Sun on one fide of the heavens j the iSun would' ap- 
pear to revolve round the Earth on die other j that while &e really 
advanced in her annual courfe, he would appear to advance eaftward* 
in that movement which is peculiar to himfelf. That, by fuppofing- 
the axis of the Earth to be always parallel to it&lfy not to be quite- 
perpendicular, but fomcwhat inclined to the plane of her €)ii)it, and- 
confequently t® preffent to the Sun, the one pole when on the one 
fide of him^ and the other when on the other, he would' accotmt 
for the obliquity of the* Ecliptic ; the Sun's feemingly alternate pro- 
grqifion from north to fouth, and from fouth to north, the confe- 
quent change of the feafona^ an4 different lengths of days. and. aights^ 
in the difierent feafons,. 

If this new hypothefis thua connected together all thefe appear-r 
anees iis happily as that of Ptolemy, there were others which ^t con* 
aeAed together mueh better* The three fupcrior Planets; when- 
nearly in conjundion with the Sun, appear always at th« ^eatefli 
diftance from the Earth, are fmalleft, and leaft fenfible to the eye, 
and^feem to revolve forward in their direfb motion with the greateft 
rapidity. On the contrary, when in oppofitioa to the Sun, that is, 
whea in tfafiir meridian abo^t jnidoight; they appear neareft the 

Earth, 
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Earth, are targ^Q;) and ipoft feafible to the eye, and Jeem to revolve 
backwards in their retrograde * motion. To /^^plain thefe appear* 
ancfes; the fyftem of Ptolemy. fupp(^pd, eaq^x of thefe Planets to be at 
the Upper part of their feveral Epicycles, in the one cafe ; and at the 
lower, im the other. But it afforded no fatisfadory principle of con- 
nedtion^ which could If ad theii^iad eafUy to conceive how the Epi- 
cycles of thofe Planets, whofe fpheres were fo diftant from, the^ 
inhere of th€ Sua, (hould thus^ if one may fay fo, keep time to 
hi9 motioni^ The fyftem of Copernicus afforded this eafily, and like 
a mrore fimple machine,, without the affiftance. of Epicycles, con- 
nected together^ by fewer movements, the complex appearances of 
the heavens* Wheni d^ fupeclor Planets appear nearly inconjundion 
with the Sun, tlu&y are Aen in the fide of their orbits,, which is al-^ 
moft oppofil^r to, and moil diftant from the Earth, and therefore ap* 
pear fmadleflv ^^ ^^^ fenfible to (he eye. But, as they then re- 
volve in & dii^edtion whiclv is almoft contrary to that of the Earthy 
they appear to advance forward with double velocity ; as a ihip, that 
faih in a eoMrary direction to another^ appears from that other, to 
feir both with its own velocity, and the velocity of that from which, 
k its feefflr* Oft the contrary, when thofe Planets are in oppofition ta 
the Sun, they are on iht fame fide of the Sun with; the Earth, ara 
neareft it, moft fenfible to the eye^ and revolve in. the fame direftioa 
with it 'y but, as their revolutions round the Sun are flower than that 
of the Earth, they are neceffarily left behind by it, and therefore 
feem to' revolve backwards ; as a fhip which fails flower than ano- 
ther, though it fails in the fame diredion,. appears from that other to. 
fail backwards. After the fame manner, by the fame annual revolu- 
tion of the Earth, he connefted together the diredt and retrograde 
motions of the two inferior Planets, as well as the ftationary appear- 
ances of all the Five*. 

- There are-fgrne other particular phcenomena of the two inferior 

Hanets, which correfpoadjftill better to this fyftem, and. ftill worfe. 

to 
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to that of Ptolemy. Venus and Mercury teem to attend conftantly 
upon the motion of the Sun, appearing^ fometimes on the one fide, 
atid fometimes on the other, of that great luminary ; Mercury being 
almoft always buried in his rays, and Venus never receding above 
forty-eight degrees from him, contrary to what is obferved in the 
other three Planets, which are often feen in the oppolite fide of the 
heavens, at the greateft poffible diftaiice from the Sun^ The fyftem 
of Ptolemy accounted for this^ by fuppofing that the centers of the 
Epicycles of thefe two Planets were always in the feme line with 
tl>ofe of the Sun and the Earth ; that they appeared therefore in con- 
jundion with the Sun, when either in the upper oi; lower part of 
their Epicycles, and at the greateft dlftance from him, when • in thfc 
fides of them» It afligned, however, no reafon why the Epicycles 
of thefe two Planets fhould obferve fo different a rule from that which 
takes place in thofe of the other three, nor for the enormous £(>h 

m 

cycle of Venus, whofe fides muft have been forty-eight d^reea dis- 
tant from the Sun, while its center was in conjunAion with him, 
and whofe diameter muft have covered more than a quadrant of the 
Great Circle. But how eafily all thefe appearances coin(:ide with the 
hypothefis, which reprefents thofe two inferior Planets revolving 
round the Sun in orbits comprehended within the orbit of tke Earthy 
is too obvious to require an explanation. ; 

Thus far did this new account of things render the appe^^tnces of 
the heavens more completely coherent than had been done by any of 
the former fyftems. It did this, too, by a more fimple and intelli-* 
gible, as well as more beautiful machinery. It reprefented the $wi, 
the great enlightener of the univerfe, whofe body was alone larger 
than all the Planets taken together, as eftablifhed immoveable in the 
center, fhedding light and heat on all the worlds that circulated 
around him in one uniform diredion, but in longer or fhorter pe* 
riods, according to their different diftances. It t?ook away the diur- 
ridi revolution of the firmament, wlK)fe rapidity, upon the old hy-f 

1 3 pothefis, 
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^hoii«» tf aB h^fon^ whitt iyeti tbouglM: cpuld conceive. It not only 
ddJttered Ac imagination from the embarraflTment of Epicycles, but 
from the difficulty of conceiving thiefe two oppofitc motions going 
wi at the fame time, which* the fyftem of Ptolemy and Ariftotle be- 
flowed upon all t&e Planicts; i mean, their diumal weftward, atid 
periodical eaftwaid revolutions. The £arth's revolution round its 
own apcis took awnry the neceflity for fuppofing Che 6xft, an^d the fo- 
^ooid wa$ ^fily conceived when by itfelf. The Five Planets, which 
feem, upon all other fyftema, to be objeds of a fpecies by themr 
felves, unlike to every thing to which the imagination hiEis been ac- 
^uftome6r when fuppdfed to revolve along with the E,?«rth round 
die Sim, w^re naturlilly apprehended to be obje A^ o^ the fame 
l^nd vnth die, E^jth^. habitable, opaque, and enlightened only 
jby the rays of the 3un. A^d thys this hypothefis, by claffing 
db^in in jthe i(am^ fpe<;ie$ of things, with an objed that is of all 
others the moft f^imiliar to us, took off that wonder and uncertainty 
which the ftrang^efs and fmgulaiity of their appearance had exr 
ieited ; and: thus far, too, better anfwered the ^eat end of Philo- 
jfophy.. 

Neither did the beauty and fimplicity of this fyftem alone recom^ 
mend it to. the imagination ;. the novelty and unexpedlednefs of that 
^yiew of nature,, which it opened to the fancy, excited more wonder 
and furprife than tibe ftrangeil of thofe appearances, ^ which It had 
been invented to render natural and familiar, and thefe fentiments 
AUl more endeared it. For, though it is the end of Philofophy, to 
allay that wonder, which either the unufual or feemingly disjqinted 
appearances of nature excite, yet (he never triumphs fo much, as 
when, in order to connect together a few, in themfelves, perhaps, 

« 

incon(i4e]:abIe t>bje&s, 0ie has, if I may fay fo, created another con- 
ftitution of things, more natural indeed, and fuch as the imagination 
can ]mQre:ealUy, attend to, but more new, more contrary to common 

opinion 
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opinion and expectation, than any of thofe appeuances th^mfelves* 

As, in the inftance before us, in order to connect together fome 

• • • 

feeming irregularities in the motions of the Plahets, the m6ft incon- 
fiderabk objefts in the heavens, and of which the greater part of 
mankind have no occafion to take any notice during the whole courfe 
of their lives, (he has, to talk in the hyperbolical tmguage of Tycho- 
•Brache, moved the Earth from its foundations, ftoptthd revolution of 

J- 

the Firmament, made the Sun ftand ftill, and fubverted the whole 
order of the Univerfe. 

■ 

V 

• '1 • * k ' 

Such were the advantages of this new hypothefis, as they ap- 
peared to its author, wh6n he firft invented it. But, though that 
love of paradox, fo natural to the learned, and that pleafure, which 
they are fo apt to take in exciting, by the tiovclty of their fuppofed 
difcoveries, the amazement of mankind, may, notwithfknding what 
one of his difciples tells us to the contrary, have had its weight in 
prompting Copernicus to adopt this fyftem ; yet, when he had com- 
pleted his Treatife of Revolutions, and began coolly to confider what 
a ftrange doftrine he was about to offer to the world, he fb much 
dreaded the prejudice of mankind againft it, that, by a fpecies of 
continence, of all others the moft diflScuft to a philofopher, he de- 
tained it in his clofet for thirty years together. At laft, in the ex- 
tremity of old age,' he allowed it to be extorted from him,' but died 
as foon as it was printed, and before it was publifhed. 

When it appeared in the world, it v^s almoli tmiverfally difap- 
proved of, by the learned as well as by the ignorant. The natural 
prejudices 6f fenfe, confirmed by education, prevailed -t()o nluch with 
both, to allow them to give it a fair examindtian. A few difciples 
only, whom he himfelf had inftrufted in his doSrine, received it 
with efteem and admiration. One of them, ReinhoMus, formed, 
lipon this hyprfthdfis; larget aiidtabre accufate altronortiiciiltablcffe', 

II than 
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than wliat accompanied the Treatife of Revolutions) in which Go« 
pernicus had been guilty of fome errors in calculation. It foon ap» 
pearedy that thefe Prutsnic Tables, as- they were called, correfponded 
more exadly with the heavens, than the Tables of Alphonfi^ This 
ought naturally to have formed a prejudice in favour of the diligence 
and accuracy of Copernicus in obferving the heavens. But it ought 
to have formed none in favour pf his hypothefts ; fince the fame ob- 
fervations, and the refult of the lam^ calculations, might have been 
accommodated to the fyftem of Ptolemy, without making any greater 
alteration in that fyftem than what Ptolemy had forefeen, and had 
even foretold flionld be made. It formed, however, a prejjudice in 
favour of bodi, and the learned began to examine, with fome atten- 
tion, an hypothefis which afforded the eaficft methods of c^lcula^ 
tion, and upon which the moil exa£l; predii^ions had been made; 
The fuperior degree of coherence^ which it bellowed upon the ee^ 
leftial appearances, the fimplicity and uniformity which it introduced: 
into the real' directions and velocities of the Planets, foon difpofed- 
many aftronomers, firft to favour, and at lad to embrace a fyftem^ 

which thus connedted together fo happily^ the moft disjointed of 

« 

thofe bbje£ts that chiefly occupied their thoughts. Nor can any 
thing more evidently den^onftrate, how eafily the learned give up 
the evidence of their fenfes to preferve the coherence of the Ideas of 
their imagination, thai) the readinefs with, which this, the moft vio^ 
lent paradox in all pbilDfophy^ was adopted hy many ingenious aflro^^ 
nomers, notwithftandihg its; inconfiftency with every fiftem of phy- 
fics then known in the worlds and notwithftanding the great number 
of other more real objeflions, to which, as Copernicus left it,, this^ 
account of things was moft juftly expofed;. 

It was adbpted, however, nor can this be wondered at, by aftror 
nomers only. The learned in all other fciences, continued tO/r^ard! 
k with the fame contempt as the vulgar,. Even aftjronomers were dir 

I videdt 
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Tided ftbont its merit i and fnan^f^ of them^ejdSbed t dodtiii<^) whicb 
hot only tontradiaed the eftaMlflied fyftetn. of ^Nahirat Phikyfophyi 
but which, confideted aftronomictlly only, feemed to labdilr undet 
fcvcral difficulties. 

Some of the obje6lioil9 ugainft the Motion of the Eordi, that Sf^n^e 
drawn from the prejudices of fenfe, Ae patmns of this fyftem^ in- 
deed, eafily enough, got over. They reprefertted, that the Earth 
might really be in motion, though, to its inhabitants, it feemed to be 
at reft ; and that the Sun, and Fixed Stars, might really be at reft, 
though from the Earth they feemed to be in motion ; in the fame 
manner as a ihip, which fails through a imooth fea, feem$ to thoie 
who are in it, to be at reft^ though really in motion ; while the ob* 
jeds which ihe pafies along, feem to be in motion, thou^ really at 
reft. 

But there were fome other objedlons^ which, though grounded 
upon the fame natural prejudices, they found it more difficult to get 
oven The Earth had always prefented itfelf to the fenfea, not only 
as at reft, but as inert, ponderous, and even averfe to motion. The 
ima^nation had always been accuftomed to conceive it as. fuch, and 
fuffered the greateft violence, when obliged to purfue, and attend it^ 
in that rapid motion which tlie fy ftem of C!opemicus beftowed upon 
it. To enforce their obje^on, the adverfaries of this hypothefis were 
at pains to calculate the extreme rapidity of this motion. They re-» 
prefented, that the circumference of the Earth had been computed 
to be above twenty-^three thoufand miles : if the Earth, therefore, was 
fuppofed to revolve every day round its axis, every point of it nev 
the equator would pafs over above twenty-three thoufand miles in a 
day ; and confequently, near a thoufand miles in an hour, and about 
lixteen miles in a minute ; a motion more rapid than that of a can^ 
non ball, or ^cven than the fwifter progrefs of foimd^ The rapi- 

8 pidity 
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•fftdky of its periodical revolution was yet more violent than that of 
Jrt6 diurnat rotation. How, therefore, could the ims^atioQ ever 
rConceive (o ponderous a body to be naturally endowed with fo <dread- 
mi a Qioveitient ? The Peripatetic Philofqphy, the only phiU>f<^hy 
then known in the world, ftili further confirmed this prejudice. 
That philofophy, by a very natural, though, perhaps, groundlefs 
^tftiii&ion, divided all motion into Natural and Violent. Natural mo* 
tion was tiiat which flowed from an innate tendency in the body, as 
when a ftone fell downwards : Violent motion, that which arofe &om 
-e)ctemal force, and which was, in fome meafure, contrary to the na- 
tural tendency of the body, as when a ilone was thrown upwards, 
or horizontally. No violent motion ccHiId be lafting ; for, being xron- 
ftantly weakened by the natural tendency of the body, it would foon 
be d^ftroyed. The natural motion of the £aith, as was evident in 
all its parts, was downwards, in a ftrait line to the caiter ; as that of 
fire and ait was upwards, in a ftrait line from the center. It was the 
heavens only that revolvcKl naturally in a circle. Neither, therefore, 
-the fuppoTed revolution of the Earth round its own center, nor that 
4rotind the Sun, oonld be natural motions; theyimuft .therefqre be 

violent, and ccnfequently could be of no long continuance. It was 
in vain that Copernicus replied, that gravity was, probably, nothing 
-eile bdfidies a tendency in the difierent parts of the fame Planet, to 
unite themfelves to one another ; that this tendency took place, pro- 
bably, in the parts of the other Planets, as well as in thofe of the 
•Earth ; that it could very well be united with a circular motion ; that 
it might be equally nattmil to the whole body of the Planet, and to 

• • • 

■^evefy part of it ; that his adverfarics themfelves- allowed, that a cir- 
' ctilkr moticrti was natural to the heavens, whofe diurnal revolution 
was infinitely more rapid than even -that motion whieh he 'had be- 
llowed upon the Earth j that though a like motion was natural to the 
"Ejtrth, it woijld ftill appear to be at reft to its inhabitants, and 'all the 
^'parjt§'6f it to tend in a ^ftrait line to the cente^, ih'the fame manner 

12 as 
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as dt prefent. But this anfwer, how fatisfa^lory foever it may b^ 
pear to be now, neither did nor could appear to be fatisfadoiy then* 
By admitting the diftindian betwixt natural and violent motions, it 
was founded upon the fame ignorance of mechanical principles with 
the obje£tion. The fyftems of Ariftotle and Hipparchus fuppofed, 
indeed, the diurnal motion of the heavenly bodies to be infinitely 
more rapid than even that dreadful movement -which Copernicus be- 
ftowed upon the Earth. But they fuppofed, at the fame time, that thoie 
bodies were objedis of a quite diflferent fpecies, from any we arc ac- 
^uainted i)rith, near the furface of the Earth, and to which, therefore, 
it was lefs difficult to conceive that any fort of motion might be na- 
tural. Thodb obje£ts^ belides, had never prefented themfelves to the 
lenfes, as moving otherwife, or with lefs rapidity^ than thefe fyftems 
reprefented thenu The imagination, therefore, -could, feel no diffi-* 
culty in following a reprefentation which the fenfes had rendered quite 
familiar to it. But. when the Planets came to be regarded as fo many 
£arths, the cafe was quite altered. The imagination had been ac< 
cuftomed to conceive fuch objeifts as tending rather to reft than mo* 
tion ; and this idea of their natural inertnefs, encumbered, if one 

may fay fo, and clogged its flight, whenever it endeavoured to purfue 
them in their periodical courfes, and to conceive them as continually 
rufliing through the celeftlal ipaces, with fuch violent and unremit- 
ting rapidity. 

Nor were the firft followers of Copernicus more fortimate in their 
anfwers to fome other objedions, which were founded indeed in the 
iame ignorance of the laws of motion, but which, at the iame time, 
^ere neceflarily conneAed with that way of conceiving things, which, 
ihen prevailed univerfally in the learned world. 

If the Earth, it was faid, revolved fo rapidly from weft to eaft, a, 

pexpetual wind would fet in from eaft to weft, more violent than what 

blows 
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blows in the greateft hurricanes ; a ftone, thrown wefiwani% would 
fly to a much greater diilance than one thrown with the fame forctf 
eaftwards ; as what moved in a diredlion, conti'ary to the motion of 
the Earth, would neceflarily pafs over a greater portion of. its fur- 
face, than what, with the fame velocity, moved along with it. A 
ball, it was faid, dropt from the maft of a fhip under fail, does not 
fall precifely at the foot of the mall, but behind it ; and in the fame 
manner, a ftone dropt from a high tower would not, upon the fup- 
poiition of the Earth's motion, fall precifely at the bottom of the 
tower, bilt weft of it, the Earth being, in the mean timje, cfuried 
away eaftward from below it. It is amufmg to obferve, by what 
fubtile and metaphyseal evaiions the followers of Copernicus endea- 
voured to elude this objedion, which, before the dodtrine of the 
Compofition of Motion had been explained by Galileo, was altoge- 
ther unanfwerable. They allowed, that a ball dropt from the maft » 
of a fhip under fail would not fall at the foot of the maft, but behind 
it ; becaufe the ball, they faid, was no part of the (hip, and becaufe 
the motion of the fhip was natural neither to itfelf nor to the ball. 
But the ftone was a part of the earth, and the diurnal and annual 
revolutions of the Earth were natural to the whole, and to every 
part of it, and therefore to the ftone. The ftone, therefore, having^ 
naturally the fame motion with the Earth, fell precifely at the bottom 
of the tower. But this anfwer could not fatisfy the imagination, 
which flill found it difficult to conceive how thefe motions could be 
natural to the Earth ; or how a body, which had always prefented 
itfelf to the fenfes as inert, ponderous, and averfe to inotion, fhould 
naturally be continually wheeling about both its own axis and the 
'Sun, with fuch violent rapidity. It was, befides, argued by Tycho 
Brache^ upon the principles of the fame philofophy, which had 
aflforded both the objedion and the anfwer, that even upon the fup- 
pofition, that any fuch motion was natural to the whole body of the 
Earthy yet the ftone^ which was feparated from it, could no longer 

be 
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he iiQiuted by that motioiu The iimb, ^daach is cxtt off from aa 
animal, loies thafc animal moliDns i/rhich were natural to the whole. 
The branch, which is cut- off from the trunk, loies that ^getatire mo- 
tion which is natumi to the whole tree. Even the metals, minerals, 
and ftones, which are dug out fFom the bofom of the Earth, Idfe 
thofe motions which occafioned their produdtion and encreafe, and 
•which were natural to them in their original ftate. Iliough tlie 4iurnai 
■ and annual motion of the Earth, therefore, had been natural to them 
while they were contained in its bofom; it could no longer be fc 
^wheri they were feparatcd from it. 

9 • 

Tycho Brache, the great reftorer of the fcience of the heavens, 
-who had fpent his life, and wafted his fortune upon the advancement 
<£ Aftronomy, whofe obfervations were both more numerous and 
more accurate than thofe of all the aftronomers who had gone before 
him, was himfelf fo ^ much affe£ted by the force of this objedfioii, 
that, though he never mentioned the iyftem of Copernicus without 
•fome note of the high admiration he had conceived ft)r its author, 
he could never himfelf be induced -t6 embrace it : yet^fH hi^ftrono- 

^ • • • - 

mical obfervations tended to corifitm it. They -demonftrat^d, that 
Venus and Mercury were ^fomeCtmes above, and fomecimes^ekhv fhfc 
Sun ; and that, confequendy,lfte Suttj arid nc^ the Eitth,,iwft6 the 
center of their periodical %evoltiti6ns. The^ Aowed, (hat Mar*, 
when in his meridian at taiidnightf, was nearer to the Earth thin the 

'Earth is to the Sun ; thou^, when in conjnndiota withr the feiin, he 

»■ • - . 

was mnch more remote from the Earth than that luminary ; a difco- 
very^hich was abfolntdy inconfiftent vfrith'^the f^^fl^ 
which proved, that the Sun, and not the Earth, was t!ie centei^ of thfe 
periodical revolutions of Mars, as well as of yenifs and'^^fcufy ; 
and which demonftrated, that the Earth 'was placed betwixt the orbits 
of Mars and Venus. They made the fame thing probable with re- 
gard to Jupiter and Saturn j that they, too, revolved foiirfd ibfe'^SUvS'; 

and 



jiod t^t* «l"?refor?, the. Sun, if aot tfee.qiiH?? of tlm4jiiiv«rfe, w*»8.»t^ 
leaft, that of tfcye plai^tary iyftero, . T^py. proved, that Comets were 
fop^o^ Uffthet Moon, andmpyei through the heavjci^, in all pqflQ^e 
jireSkiOB f an. obfervation incompatible with .the Solid^ SfA^es of 
Ariftptle. and Purbach, and which, therefore, overturned the phyfical, 
part, tf leaft, of tte eflabUfhed A#Tohomyr , 

All thefe obfervations, joined to his averfiQu to the fyflQm, ana 
perhaps, notwithftanding the generofity of hi^s chayaaer, , fome little 
jealoufy of the fame of Copernicws^ fuggefted to Tycho the idea of 
a new hypothefis, in which the Earth continued to be, as in the old 
accQunt, ^thp immoves^ye center of the uuivgrfe, round which the- 
firmanjient revolved every day from eaft to -weft) and, by fome fe^cret 
virtue, carried the Sun^ the Moon^ and the Five Planets along witk 
it, notwithftaiwJing th.eij: immenfe diftance, and notwithftanding that 
there was nothing betwixt it and them but the moft fluid ether^ 
But^ although all thefe feven bodies thus obeyed the diurnal revolu- 
tion, of the .Firmament, they had each of them, as in the old fyftepi^ 
too, a contrary, periodical eaftward revolution of their own, which 
made them appear to be every day, more or lefs, left behind by the 
Firmament. The Sun was the center of the periodical revolutions of 
the Five Plaaets ; the Earth, that of the Sun and Moon. The Fiver 
Planets followed the Sun in his periodical revolution round the Earth,. 
as they did the Firmament in its diurnal rotation. The three fupe- 
rior Planets comprehended the Earth within the orbit in which they^ 
revolved round the Sun, and had each of them an Epicycle to con- 
nect together, in the fame manner as in the fyftem of Ptolemy, their 
dire£l, retrograde, and ftationary appearances* As, notwi?hftanc|ing. 
their immenfe pittance, they followed the Sun in his periodical re^ 
volution round the Earth, keeping always at an equal diftance froni 
him, they v^ere neceflarily brought much nearer to the Earth when 
in oppofition to the Suh^ than wheft in conjunction with him. Mars> 

the 
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the neareft of them, when in his meridian at midnight, came within 
the orbit which the Sun defcribed round the. Earth, and confequently 
was then ilearer to the Earth than the Earth was to the Sun« The 
appearances of the two inferior Planets were explained, in the fame 
manner, as in the fyftem of Copernicus, and cqnfequently required 
no Epicycle to conneift them. The circles in which the Five Planets;, 
performed their periodical revolutions round the Sun, as well as thofe 
in which the Sun and Moon performed theirs round the Earth, wcre> 
as both in the old and new hypothefis. Eccentric Circles, to conned 
together their differently accelerated and retarded motions. 

Such was the fyftem of Tycho Brache, compounded, as is evi- 
dent, out of thefe of Ptolemy and Copernicus ; happier than that of 
Ptolemy, in the account which it gives of the motions of the two 
inferior Planets ; more complex, by fuppofing the difierent revolu- 
tions of all the Rve to be performed round two different centers; the 
£urnal round the Earth, the periodical round the Sun ; but, in efvery 
refped, more complex and more incoherent than that of Copernicus^ 
Such, however, was the difficulty that mankind felt in conceiving 
the motion of the Earth, that it long balanced the reputation of that 
€>therwi{e mora beautiful fyftenu It may be faid, that thofe who 
eonfidered the heavens only, favoured the fyftem of Copernicus, 
which connected fo happily all the appearances which prefented^ 
themfelves there* But that thofe who looked upon the Earth, 
adopted the account of Tyc:ho Brache, which, leaving it at reft in 
the. center of the univerle, did lefs violence to the ufual habits of the 
imagination. The learned were, indeed, feniible of the intricacy, 
and of the many incoherences of that fyftem j that it gave. no. ac- 
count why the Sun, Moon,^ and Five Planets, Ihould follow the re- 
volution of the Firmament i or why the Five Planets»,notwjthftandr 
iyig the immenfe diftance of the three fuperior ones, ihould obey the 

f eriodical mption of the Sun 5 or why the Earth, though placed be- 
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tween the orbits of Mars and Venui, ihould remain iiniiioveiible in 
the center of the Firmament, and conflantly refill the influence of '-'^ - 

whatever it was, which carried bodies that were fo much larger than 
itfelf, and that were placed on all fides of it, periodically round the 
Sun. Tycho Brahe died before he had fully explained his fyftenu 
His great and merited renown difpofed many of the learned to be* 
lieve, that, had his life been longer, he would have conne^ed toge- 
ther many of thefe incoherences, and knew methods of adapting his 
fyftem to fome other appearances, with which none of his followers 
could conned it. 

The obje£tion to the fyftem of Copernicus, which was drawn 
from the nature of motion, and that was moft infifted on by Tycho 
Brahe, was at laft fully anfwered by Galileo ; oot, however, till 
about thirty years after the death of Tycho, and about a hundred 
after that of Copernicus. It was then that Galileo, by jexplaining 
the nature of the compofition of motion, by ihowing, both from 
reafon and experience, that a ball dropt from the maft of a fhip 
under fail would fall precifely at the foot of the maft, and by ren^ 
dering this doflrine, from a great number of other inftances, quite 
familiar to the imagination, took off, perhaps, the principal obje^ioa 
which had been made to this hypothefis. 

Several other aftronomical difficulties, which encumbered this Ac* 
count of things, were removed by the fame philofophen Coperni- 
cus, after altering the center of the world, and making the Earth, 
and all the Planets revedve round the Sun, was obliged to leave the 
Moon to revolve round the Earth as before. But no example of any 
fuch fecpndary Planet having then been difcovered in the heavens, 
there feemed ftill to be this irregularity remaining in the fyftem. 
Galileo, who firft applied telefcopes to Aftronomy, difcovered, by 
their affiftance, the Satellites of Jupiter, which, revolving round 
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that Plantt^ at the fame time that they were carried along with it in 
ks revolution) round either the Earth, or the Sun, made it feem lefs 
eontrary to the analogy oiF nature, that the Moon (hould both re^ 
volve round the Earth, and accompany her in her revolution round 

the Sum 

« • 

It had been objefted to Copecnicus, that, if Venus and Mercury 
revolved rotund the Siin, in an orbit comprehended within the orbit 
f)f the Earth, they wouH' (h6w all the fame phafes with the Moon, 
prefent, fometimcs their darkened, and fometimes their enlightened 
fides to the Earth, and fometimes part of the one, and part of the 
other. He anfwered, that they undoubtedly did all this ; but that 
their fmallnefs and diftance hindered us from perceiving it. This 
very bold aflfertion of Copernicus was confirmed by Galileo. His 
telefcopes rendered the phafes of Venus quite fenfible, ' and thus de- 
toonftrated, more evidently than had been done, even by the obfer- 
yations of Tycho Brahe, the revolutions of thefe two Planets round 
the Sun^ as well as fo far deftroyed the fyftem of Ptolemy. 

The mountains and fcas, which, by the help of the fame inftru- 
ment, he difirovered^ or imagined he had difcovered in the Moon^ 
rendering that Planet, in every refpefl:, fimilar to the Earth, made it 
feem lefs contrary to the analogy of nature, that, as the Moon 
revolved round the Earth, the Earth fhould revolve round the 
Sun. 

The fpots which, in the fame manner, he difcovered in the Sun, 
demonfirating, by their motion, the revolution of the Sun round his. 
2^1%^ made it feem le& improbable that the Earth, a body fo much 
fmaller than the Sun^ £hou!d revolve round her axis in the fam6 
fiaanner^ 

» 
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Succeeding telefcopksil obfervatioHS, difcoitered, . in each of th«r 
Five Planets, fpots not unlike thofe which Galileo had obferved in 
the Moon, and thereby feemed to demonflrate what Copernicus had 
only conjectured, that the Planets were naturally opaque, enlightened 
only by the rays of the Sun, habitable, di^^eriified by feas and moun- 
tains, and, in every refpeflt, bodies of die fame fcmd with the Earth { 
and thus added one other probability to thh fyftem. By difcovering, 
too, that each qf the Planets reEvolv^ round its own axis, at the 
fame time that it was carried round dniher^lthe £artH or the Sun, the^* 
made it feem quite agreeable to the analogy of nature, that the £arth, 
which, in every other refpe<3t, refemfaiied the Planets, fliould, like 
them too, revolve. i^und its own axia, aa4^4hefam€^iiMe perform 
its periodical motion round the Sun. . * :.::.. : • : j 



. / 



While, in Italy,, the unfortunate Galileo was adding fo many pro* 
babilities to t^e fyftem of Copernicus,, these was another philofopher^ 
emjrfoying himfelf in Germany, to afcertain, cOTred, and' improve i<^* 
Kepler, with gre;at genius^ but without the tafte,' or the brder and me*' 

thod of Galileo, pofleiied, like all his other countrymen, the moft labo- 
rious induftry, joined to that pafiion for difecrvcringproportionfe ind re* 
femblances betwixt the different parts of nature, which, though com** • 
mon to all philofophers, f^ms, ia him, to have been exceffive^ He « 
had been inftrufted, by Maeftlinns, in the fyftem of Cop^nicus ; 
and his firft curiofity was, as 1^ tell? us, tg find rOut, why the.Pla-'- 
nets, the Earth being counted for one, we^fe Six in number;- why* 
they were placed at fuch irr)?gular diHances from the Sun^ and whe- 
ther there was any uniform proportion i betwixt their f&veral dlftanoes, ' 
and the times employed in their p.eriodiqil revolutions. . ^ Till tome* 
, reafon, or proportion of this' kind, could be difcovered, the fyftem did 
not appear to him, to. be completely coherent. He eia4eavoui^d, ficft, 
to find it in the proportions of numbers, and plain .6gur§ft*" aftei>^) 
wards, in thofe of the regular folids ; and, laft of »all, in tha^,qif(j;he jl 

■ ' • •• 
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nuifical diviiions of the Odavc Whatever was the fcience which 
Kejder was ftudying, he feems conftantly to have pleafed himfelf 
with finding fome analogy betwixt it and the fyftem of the univerfe ; 
and thii8» arithmetic and mufic^ plain and folid geometry, came all 
of them by turns to illuftrate the dodhine of the Sphere, in the ex- 
plaining of which he ^was, by his profeflion, principally employed. 
Tycho Brahe, to whom he had preiented one of his books, though 
he could not but difapprove of his fyftem, was pleafed^ however, 
with hia genius, and with )tts indefatigable diligence in making the 
moft laborious calculations. That generous and magnificent Dane 
invited the obficure and indigent Kqpler to come and live with him, 
apd coaHnnnicated to him, as foon as he arrived, his obfervations 
upon Mars, in the arranging and methodizing of which his dif- 
ciples were at that timt employed. Kepler, upon comparing them 
wkh one another, found, that the orbit of Mars was* not a perfect 
circle; that one of its diameters was fomewhat longer than the 
other } and that it approached to an oval, or an ellipfe, which had 
the Sun placed in one of its foti; He found, too, that the motion 
of the Planet was not equable ; that it was fwiftefl when neareft the 
Sun, and floweft when furtheft from him; and that its velocity gra* 
dually encreafed, or diminlfhed, according as it approached or re- 
ceded fronli him. The obfervations of the fame aflronomer difco- 
vcred to him, though not fo evidently, that the fame things were 
true of all the other Planets ; that their orbits were elliptical, and that 
their motions were fwiftcft when nearefl the Sun, and floweft when 
furtheft from him. They fhowed the fame things, too, of the Sun,, 
if fuppofed to revolve round the Earth ; and coniequently of the 
Earth, if fuppded to revolve round the Sun* 

That Ae motions of all the heavenly bodies were perfedly circu- 
lar, had been the fundamental idea, upon which every aftronomical 
hypothelb, except the irregular one of the Stoics, had been built^ 

A circle,, 
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A circle, as the degree of its curvature is every where the fame, is 
of all curve fines the iimpleft and the moft eafily conceived. Since 
it was evident^ therefore, that the heavenly bodies did not move in 
ftrait lines, the indolent imagination- found; that it could moft ea- 
fily attend to their motions if they were fiqppofed to revolve in per-- 
fed circles. It had, upon this account, determined that a circular 
motion was the moft perfed of aH motions, and that none bat the 
moft perfed motion could be worthy of fiich beantilu) and divine 
objeds ; and it had upon tins account, fo cxften, in vun,' endeavoured 
to adjuft to the appearances, fo many difttent fyftenia^ whidi all 
fuppofed them to revolve in this mamidn 

■ # 

The equality of th^ir nations iqras ^ another /uiidamental idea,i 
which^ in the fame m^uinier, and for the fame reafpn, was ^pofed 
by all the founders of aftronomical fyftems, . For an equal motion 
€an be more eaiily attended to^ than <iiie tfast is continaally either ac-* 
oderkted or retarded^ All ineonfiancy, therefore, was declared to 
be unworthy thofe bodies which xirrolved in the cekftial regions^ 
and to be fit only for inferior and fublunary things^ The calcula- 
tions of Kepler overturned, with regard to the Planets, both thefe na- 
tural prejudices of the imagination ; deftroyed their circular orbits ; 
and introduced xntb their real motions, ibch an inequafily aa no equali-- 
zing circle would remedy. It was, however, tQ tender their mo- 
tions perfeAly equable, without even die affiftance of an eqiaHzii^. 
eircle, that Ck>peniicus^ as he himfeUF aflures ns, had originally in- 
vented his fy ftein. Since ^ calculations of Kepler, therefore, over- 
turned what. Copernicus had principally in view in eftaUiflxing his 
fyftem, we cannot wonder that they fhould at firft ftem rather to cm«- 
barrai^ than improve it. 

It is true, by thefe elliptical orbift and unequal motions, Kepkr 
difengaged the fyftem from the enttbanraflnvenc of thofe fmaU Epirf 

cycles^ 
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cycleSi. which Copernicus^ in ox^ to. conned tl^c feoraingly accele- 
rated and retarded nioveinc^its of the Plaacts ^vitk their itippofed real 
equality, had been obliged to le^ye in it. Fbr it is rcmarkab^^ that 
though Copernicu^ k^ deliver edpthe,prbits of the Planets from the 
enormpua Epipyg^s, of , ^pgar^bugj t^at though in this confifted the 
great fuperiici^rity gf hi^,:Jyftem al)OV|p tb^ of the incient aftronomer%^ 
he was yetobllgd^ji hip\felf^ tp^btoicjon^ ip:ibme meafure, this ad-t 
vantage, ajid t£>*a]^%l4e|Ufe^ of ^ne (mall £pi(;ycles, tp joi^x together 
thofe fe^mipg ifir^^larki«^ His Epicy^il^s iiideed, . lil^e th^ irregu- 
laritiesr.fcr ^whofe/fafce: tb%y: werq intraducedi, were btit-fm^U one&^ 
and the imaginations of his firft followers ieom^ aciiroodingly* riiher. to 
have flurred them over altogether, or fcarcely to have obferved them. 
Neither CJalilco, nor Gaffendi^ the ^d moft ddquent of his defend-' 
crs, take any notice of them. Nor does it feem to have been ge- 
nerally attended to, that i^epe yrasany fuch thihg as Epicycles in the 
fyftem of Copernicus, tilt Keptef^^ih ptdkr to vindicate hds own ^ 
liptical orbits, infilled^ tbdt even^ accDr£iig to Copernicus, tlze.body> 
of the Plinet was to bef(kindb«t at two diSerent places in the cir^' 
cumfereace of. that circle : whiahi the center of its Epicycle de** 
fcribed. ' . . 






It is true, too", that an ellipfe is,, of .allKrunre^lmesiaftear^a.dircle, 
the fimpleft and moft eafily conceived ; and it is true, bdideS' all this, 
that, while Kepler took from the motion of the Planst^ the >eafieft of all 
proportions; that of equality,, he didiiiot leave theot aipiblutely with-^ 
out one, but afcertained the rule by which their velositiiis contihually 
varied ; for a genius fo .fond of analogies, when he had taken i away, 
one, would be fure to fubftitute .another in ita^rOom. Notwith-- 
(landing all this, notwithftanding that his fyftem .wajS better fup- 
ported by obfervations than any fyftem had ever been before, yet, 
fuch was the at^chmentjo.tfae <qml inotidns and ciTcjulac orbits, of 
the Planets, that iti€ems^iarJbfl&&tiQa^^ toit^vebien in general but 

2 little 
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Rttle attended to by tKe leaPnecI^ to' Ware Keen altogetKer neglefted 
by ^hilofopHerSy and not'hidcih rcgartfcH tveii liy aftronomers. 






Gaffertd!/whto'bega?i to figurd'intfieHvofld about the latter days of 
Keplefy and ^h6 w» liiftiftrff ne fti^fc' tiftfcnomer, feems indeed to 
have conceived a goo'd dftil 'MP eft^ehi for hh diligence and accuracy 
in accbtnmbdating the oli(bf^a»l6n«''*f TytHo Brahe to the Tyftem of 
Gopefrnicu8« Bijt (^fie^iii^ ijij^daf^ tO liJive hid n6 comprehenfion of 
thd importahce ef tkWK altera^ioris \^hich Kepler had made in that 
fyilem,- As is evident ff6tty his- fcaifeely^evef' riitifttionlftg thefti in the 
TfiiQle courie of W4 vdtaiiitJttods Wfitiflgi'^jiiJh' Aftfonomy. De» 
QasteSytbe coten^viry<«h4' Hva) of 6^<lfid!j ff^^ms te haVe paid 
n<> attention to riiodk.itf: all, but td''JKave'bUilt MS Theoiy of the 
Hbavens, wthdut «ny'«g»(l^ t<5'>thtm. 'Even thoft aftronomers, 
^hom a fedbusi atceiltidti ihad 6cJnvirfttfed of the jliftheft of his cor- 
re<3idns, wcrerftittrfo^eriamoured witH the eircnlar drbits and equal 
motions^ that tbey>endfca^iifei] to compound hid fyftem with thofe 
ancient, but natundprejiidices* Thus, Ward endeavoured to fhow 
that, though the^Planets moifed in elliptical^ orbits, whi9h had the 
Sun in ont;Qf.tHeir''foci^'2tnd' though their velocities in the elliptical 
line were continually Varying^ yet, if a ray was fuppofed to be ex- 
tended frorfi thecxnter-of ahy one of thefm to the other focus, and to ht 
carried along by the periodical Motion of the Hanet, *it would make 
equal angles in' equal tinies^ and' confeqiieiitly cut bff equal portions 
of the circle of'-wJiich <thati«<3*Re? fikus'^veas tHt center.' To one^ 
therefore, placed in that focus, the motion of the Planet would ap- 

A * r ■ • 

pear to'be perfe^lytciBTCuIair and perfetftly equable, in the fame man- 
ner as in th^' Equalizing Circles of 'PtdWrny arid' Hi][)parchus; Thus 
Bouillaud, ' who cenfiired thls-hypothell^'^f Ward, invented another 
of the fame kind, infinitely more -whinifical and capricious^ The 
Planeta, according to that aftronomer, always revolve in circles; for 
thaf being the moft perfeA if^^re,^ it is impoffiblc they ihould revolve 

ia 
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in any ether.. No one of then^ however^ continues to move in anjr 
one circle, but U perpetually pafliog .from one to^another, through an 
infinite number of circles, in the courfe of each revolution ; for an 
elHpfe^ iaid he» is an- oblique feftion. of a cone, and in a cone; be- 
twixt the two vortices of the elfipfe there is an infinite number of 
circles^ oiK of the infinitely finall portions of ^hkh the elliptical line 
is compounded. The Planet, therefore, which moves in this line, ia, 
in every point of it, moving in an infinitdy fmall portion of a cer« 
tain circle. The motion of each Planetf too^ aecor4ing * to him, 
was neceflarily, for the fiune reafon, perfe£kly equable. An equi^le 
motion being the ntoR, perfed: of all motions. It was not, however, 
in the elliptical line, that it was equable, but in any one of the ax-- 
cles that were parallel to the hale of that cone, by whofe fedtion this 
elliptical line had been formed : for, if a ray ^^ns extended from the 
Planet to any one of thofe citcles, and carried along by its periodical 
motion, it .would cut off equal portions of that circle in equal times ; 
another moft fantaftical equalizing circle, fupported by no other 
foundation befides the frivolous cbnnedUon ' betwixt a cone and an 
ellipfe, and recommended by nothing but the natural paifion for cir<- 
cular orbits and equable motions. It may be regarded as the laft ef- 
fort of this paifion, and many ierve to ihow the force of that prin- 
ciple which could thus oblige this accurate obferver, and great im- 
prover of the Theory of the Heavens, to adopt fb ftrange an hypo- 
thefis. Such was the difficulty and hefitation with which the fol^ 

lowers of Copemici^ adopted the corrections of Kepler. 

« • 

The rule, indeed, which Kepler aj(certained for determining the 
gradual acceleration m retardation in the movement of the Planets^ 
was intricate, and difficult to be comprehended ; it could therefore 
but little facilitate the progrefs of the imagination in tracing thofc 
revolutions which were fuppofed to be conduced by it. According 
to that allronomer) if a fixait line was drawn from the center of 

each 
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«5ich Planet to the Subi, aiid earned along by the periodical motion 
of the Planet^ it would de&ribt equal areas in. equal times, though 
the Planet did !&« pafs over eq^al fpaces ; and the fame rule^ he 
fouqd, took place nearly with regard to the Moon. The imagina^ 
tion, v/k^n acquaiiited with t^e laV hj which any motion is accele- 
rated or retardedf oaa fpUow aad attend to it more eafily, tha^ when 
at a lQfs« and^ 2|s i% were^ w^tDderiqg in uncertainty with regard to 
the pr^p<irtion ^ wli^h r^g^latea its varieties i the difcovery of this 
analogy thep«#9^9i i^ dpulM;^ xcv^ere^ the, fyftem of Kepler more 
agreeable to the natural tafte of mankind ; it was, however, an ana-* 
logy too difficult to be followed, or comprehended, tp reudcr it com-, 
pletely fo* . . 

Kepler, befides this, introduced another new analogy into the fyf- 
tem, and firft difcpvered, that there was one uniform relation ob- 
ferved betwixt the diftances qf the Planets from the Sun, and the 
times employed in their periodical motions. He found, that their 
periodical times were greater than in proportion to their diftances, 
and lefe than in proportion to the fquares of thofe diftances j but, 
that they were nearly as the mean proportionals betwixt their dit- 
tances and the fquares of their diftance? j or, in other words, that 
the fquares of their periodical times were nearly as the cubes of 
their diftances ; an analogy, which, though, like all others, it np 
doubt rendered the fyftem fomewhat more diftiodt and comprehen* 
(ible, was, however, as well as the fcnmer, of too intricate a nature 
to £su:ilitate very nmch the effort of the imagination in conceiv- 
ing it. 

The truth of both thefe analogies, intricate as they were, was at 
laft fully eftabliftied by the obfervations of Caflini. That aftronomer 
firft difcovered, that the fecondary Planets of Jupiter and Saturn re* 
volvcd jound their primary ones, according to the fame laws which 

L Kepler 
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Kepler had obferved in the revolutions of the primary ones round 
the Sun, and that of the Moon round the earth ; that each of them 
defcribed equal areas in equal times^ and that the fquares of their 

periodic times were as the cubes of their diftances. When thefe 
two laft abftrufe analogies, which, when Kepler at firft obferved 
them, were but little regarded, had been thus found to take place in 
the revolutions of the Four Satellites of Jupiter, and in thoie of the 
Five of Saturn, they were now thought not only to confirm the 
dodrine of Kepler, but to add a new probability to the Copernican 
hypothefis. The obfervations of CaiBni feem to eftablifh it as a law 
of the fyftem, that, when one body revolved round another, it de^ 
fcribed equal areas in equal times ; and that, when feveral revolved 
rQund the fame body, the fquares of their periodic times wqre as 
the cubes of their diftances. If the Earth and the Five Planets were 
fuppofed to revolve round ' the Sun, thefe laws, it was laid, would 
take place univerfally. But if, according to the fyftem of Ptolemy, 
the Sun, Moon, and Five Planets were fuppofed to revolve round 
the Earth, the periodical motions of the Sun and Moon would, in- 
deed, obferve the firft of thefe laws, would each of them defcribe 
equal areas in equal times ; but they would not obferve the fecond, 
the fquares of their periodic times would riot be as the cubes of their 
diftances : and the revolutions of the Five Planets would obferve 
neither the one law nor the other. Or if, according to the fyftem 
of Tycho Brahe, the Five Planets were fuppofed to revolve roimd 
the Sun, while the Sun and Moon revolved round the Earth, the re- 
volutions of the Five Planets round the Sun, would, indeed, obferve 
both thefe laws ; but thofe of the Sun and Moou round the Earth 
would obferve only the firft of . them. .The analogy of nature, 
therefore, could be preferved completely, according to.no other fyf- 
tem but that of Copernicus, which, upon that account, muft be the 
true one. This argument is regarded by Voltaire, and the Cardinal 

of Polignac, as an irrefragable demonftration ; even M* Laurin, who 

was 
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was more capable of judging ; nay, Newton himfelf, feems to meu« 
tion it as one of the principal evidences for the truth of that hypo- . 
thefis. Yet, an analogy of this kind, it would feem, far from a 
demonftration, could afford, at moft, but the ihadow of a proba- 
bility. 

It IS true, that though Caffini fuppofed the Planets to revolve in 
an oblong curve, it was in a curve fomewhat different from that of 
Klepler. In the eilipfe the fumof the two lines, which are drawn 
'from anv one point in the circumference to the two foci, is always 
equal to that of thofe which are drawn from any other point in the 
circumference to the fame foci. In the curve of Caffini, it is not 
the fiun of the lines, but the reftangles which are contained und^r 
the lines, that arc always equal. As this, however, was a proportion 

more difficult to be comprehended than the other, the curve of 

. « • 

Caffini has never had the vogue. ' 

Nothing now embarrafled the fyfteni of Corpemicus, but the dif- 
ficulty which the imagination felt in conceiving bodies fo immenfely 
ponderous as the Earth, and the other Hanets, revolving round the 

* — 

Sun with fuch incredible rapidity. It was in vain that Copernicus 
pretended, that, notwithfbmding the prejudices of fenfe, this circif- 
lar motion might be as natural to the Planets, as k is to a flone to fall 
to the ground. The imagination had been accuflomed to conceive 
fuch objeds as tending rather to reft than motion. This habitual 
idea of their natural inertnefs was incompatible with that of their 
natural motion. It was in vain that . Kepler, in order to aflifl the 
fancy in connefting together this natural inertnefs with their aflo- 
-nifhing velocities, talked of fome vital and immaterial virtue, which 
was fhed by the Sun into the furrounding fpaces, which was 
whirled about with his revolution round his own axis, and which, 
taking hold of the Planets, forced diem, in fpke of their ponde* 

L 2 roufnefs 
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roufnefs and ftrpng propeniity td reft, dius to ^hirl about the center 
of the (jAem. The imagination had no hold of this iaunaterial vir-- 
tue, and could form no determinate idea of what it cotiiiAed en. 
The imagination, indeed, felt a gap, or interval, betwixt the conftant 
motion and the fuppofed inertnefs of the Planets, and had in thiB^ 
as in all other cafes, fome general idea or apprehenfion that there muft 
be a connecting chain of intcnnediafee obje&s to link together thefe 
diicordant qualities. Wherein this oonne&ii^ ohadn confifted, it was, 
indeed, at a lofs to conceive ; nor did the do^rine of Kepler lend it 
any aifift^uice in this refjpiedl. That doctrine, like almoft aJl thofe of 

the philofophy hi faihicm during his^ time, beftowed a name upon 
this invifible chain, called it an immaiseiial virtue, but afiosded . no 
determinate Idfea of what wcas its nature. 



Des Caites was the firft who attempted to afcertain, precifely, 
wherein this invifible chain confifted, and to afford the imagination 
a train of intermediate events, which, fucceeding each other in an 
order th^tt was of all otliers dae mdft hxinUu ie k, iboukl unite ihofe 
inc<^herent qualities, the rapid mofidn, and che natural in^^tnels of 
the Planets. Des Cartes was t"he 'iirft who es^plained wherein con* 
Med the ^eal inertnefe of matter; thitt it was not in an averfion to 
motion, or in a- pvopenfity to reft, btit in a power of continuing in* 
diflS^lrently eidier at reft or in laotion, apd of xefifting, with a cer- 
tain foFce, whatever endeavoured to change its "ftate from the one to 
the other. Aocofdtng ao thstt ingenious ^uid fanciful philofopher, 
the whde of infmhe fpooe ^wasf full of mattei;, for with him matter 
and exteiifion w^e the fi(me, arid cbnfequently there could be no 
void. This immenfity of maNtor, lie fuppoied^ to be divided into 
an infinite number of 'vecy fhiall xrubes.; all of which, being whirled 
about upon their own centers, neceflarily gave occafion to the ,pro- 
dudion of two difierent elements. The firft confift;ed o^ thoie An- 
gular parts, which, haviqg been neceflarily rubbed off, and grinded 

yet 
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yet fmallear by their motuai fistfthiAi coAAitiitc^ tl^e m£^ fobtile and 
moToUe put of matter; Hif fecood cOAfiAed pf thioTe Uttle glo« 
baka that were formed hy the tubbing of* of the firA. The inter*- 
ftices betwixt thffe^globulfii of the fecosui ekmetH was filled -up by 
the particles of the £rSL Bui' Iq the infinite cdUfioo^, . which muft 
oc<:ur in an infinite ^ace filled with imatttr, in^ piV in inQti99, it 
muft neceiSarily happen^ diatmany of the globulus of tiie, fecpnd ele- 
ment ftonld be 4nK)ken and grinned down into the firft* The quan* 
tity of the firft element having thus been encreafed beyond what was 
fuflScient to fill up the interfticcs of the fecond, it muft, in many 
places, have been heaped up together, without any mixtbre of the fe- 
tond along with it. Such, according to Des Cartes, was the origi- 
tial divificm of matter. Upon this infinitude of matter thus divided, 
a certain quantity of motion was originally Imprefled by the Creator 
of all things, and the laws ojf motion werefo adjufted as'^dways to 
preferve the fariie quantity Iri it; without increafe, -afed ^hout di- 
minution. "WliaWer motion' was foft b^^to^ ^art 'of matter, wag 
communicated to (bih^'Ofher ; cati^^ whcttdver was .aic^ired by one 
part of matter, was *dei^ived from fome'Otlhier : and^thos,' through an 
eternal revolution, from reft to -motioii, ftiid from motion to reft» 
in every ^part^ c^^the unirrerfe, the quantity '<)fimdtiaaL in Jthe .whole 
was always the £ime. !' ./;.'; 

But, as 'tlitJre -was (no ^id^ iia'oht'pm of matter could be 
moved -wifhbtit thrvi(tihg.'foiiKf-etner(«ut«$f <ils^ptaiae, nor that with* 
out'^ttiffitt^ f^nte /^h«r,'itatl fo-'^n. .■■ 'T-ovotioid, ;thdrefi:>re, an ini- 
finite ptdgrefeiifti^fuppofed, ^atthe maherwifidiiMiy body ^uflicd 
before" it,- rotted immfsdrntlly b^udcwards^ to.ivBpfif the- pla^e of thtf 

matter -which" flowed An behind k ^ ^ ^0 may -obietnDe ki the >fwim^ 

• "» » • . 

mihg of a <fi{h,ithat the water, which it paflyes bdbife it, immediately 
rdtts ^aikwards*, to fupply thi^^ place^f ' What ft^wfr in behind it, and 
thus forms a fmaH circle or cortex -round tSie body id tiie fiflu It 

waf, 
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^wras, In the fame manner, that the* motion originally imprefled by 
the Creator tipon the infinitXide of matter, necefiarily produced in it 
an infirtky of greater and fmjJlier vortices,^ 6r circular ibreams ; and 
tlie *law of motion heing ib^djufted isis always to pfefervc the fame 
quantity of motion in the tmiverfe^'thofe vorticea cither continued 
for ever, or by their diflbWition give birth to othecfi <of the famt kind* 
There was, thus, at all times, an infinite xusmfaer of greats and 
fmaller vortioes, or circfular ftreams, revolving in the Univerfe. 



^ t • * 



VJ 



But, whatever mov^s in a circle, is conftantly endeavouring to fly 
off from the center of it? revolution. For the natural motion of 
all bodies is in a Araight line. All the particles of matter^ therefore, 
in each of thofe greater vortices, were continually preffing frpm the 

.f 

center to the ciTcuraference,, with more or lefe forx^e* according to the 
different degrees of their bulk and folidity. The larg^ier and more folid 

^ • « 

globules of the fecoad elenaient force4 themfelvea upwards to the cir^^ 
cumference^ whUe the i^ialler^ more yielding,, and more adive par^ 
ticles of the firft^ whidb could flow, -even through tlve interflices of 
the fecond, were forced downwards to the center. They were forced 
downwards to the center, notwithftandiag f heir natural tendency wa$ 
upwards to ithe cinmtnfereiKe ; fo{, th^ f;^D|e^ ^'^^^^. ^^^ a piec^ of 
wood, when plunged in water, is forced upwards to the furfate, 
notwithflanding its natural tendency is downwards to the* bottom ; 
becaufe its tendency downwards is leis A^ oog than that of the parti* 
des of water, vrhich, therefQr^, < if one may fity fo, prefs in before 
It, and thus force . it upwards. .L$ut thi^e bc^fig a greats quantity 
jqH the firfl: element thanwltat w43 aeiicei&ry to £11 up thf interltices 
of the feeond, it wiap necoffarily «c€UBftu)atftd in the cei)te/r of each of 
thefe great circular ftreams^ ^nd formed th^i^; theiirey and a£Uve 
fubftance .of the Sun. For, according tjo that philofoph^r, the Solar 
Syftems were ittfiaiie in; numhe% each Fixed Sta;^ b^^ng th,e eei^er 
4>f ooe; and Ike i^ aotoog the fird of the moderqsy who thus took 

away 
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away the boundaries of the Univerfe ^ even Copernidus and Kepler, 
diemfidves, having confined it within^ what they fuppofed, the vault 

of the Firmament* 

> • 

. The center of each vortex being thus occupied by the moft adive 
and moveable parts of matter, there was neceflarily among them, a 
more violent agitation than in any other part of the vortex, and this 

« 

violent agitation of the center cheriihed and fupported the movement 
of the whole* But, among the particles of the firft element^ which 
fill up the interftices of the fecond, there are many, which, from 
the preflure of the globules on all fides of them, neceflarily receive 
an angular form, and thus conftitute a third element of particles lefs 
fit for motion than thdfe ofthe other two» As the particles, however, 
of this tl\ird element were formed in the interftices ofthe fecond, they 
are neceffiurily fmidler than thofe of the fecond, and are, therefore, 
along with thofe. of the firft, urged down towards the center, where, 
when a number of them happen to take hold of one another, they form 
filch fpota upon due furface of the accumulated particles of the firft 
element, as are often difcovered by telefcopes upon the face of that 
Sun, which enlightens and animates our particular fyftem. Thofe 
ijpota are often broken and difpelled, by the violent agitation of the 
particles of the firft element, as has hitherto happily been the cafe 
with thofe which have fucceffively been fof*med upon the face of our 
Sun. Sometimes, however, they encmft the whole furface of that 
fire which is aazumulated in the center :; and the communication be* 
twixt the moft aftive and the moft inert part3 of the vortex being 
thus interrupted, the rapidity of its motion immediately begins to 
languifti, and can no longer defend it from being fwallowed up and 
carried away by the fuperior violence of fome other like circular 
ftfeam; and in this "manner, what wa)9' once a Sun, becomes a 
Planet. Thus, the time was, according to this fyftem, when the Moon 
was a body >Qf the fame kind .with the Sun,, the firey center x>{sucix^ 
. . J . cular 
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cular ftrcani of ether, which flowed dontinually round her; but her 
face having been crufted over by a cotigeties of anguhx jparticles, the 
motion of this circular ilream began to langui{h, and eould no toiifger 
defend itfelf from being abforbed by the more violent vortex of the 
Earth, which was then, too, a Sun, and which chanced to be placid in 
its neighbourhood. The Moon, therefore, became a. Planet, tod 
revolved round the £arth. In procefs of diue, the fame' fortune^ 
which had thus befallen the Moon, befell alfo the 'Earth ; its fate was 
encrufted by a grofs and.inadlive fubftance ; the motion of if s vortex 
began to languiih, and it was abforbed by the greater vortex of the 
Sun : but though the vortex of the Earth had thus become languid; 
it ftill had force enough to occafion both the diurnal revolution of the 
Earth, and the monthly motion of the Moon* For a fmall circular 
ftream may cafily be conceived as flowing round the body of the 
Earth, at the fame time that it is carried along by that great ocean of 
ether which is continually revblving round due Sun ; in the ikme 
manner, as in a great whirlpool of water, one may often fee fevecai 
fmall whirlpools, which revolve round centers of their own, and 
at the fame time are carried rotmd the center of tfas great one. 
Such was the caufe of the original formation and confequent toot^ons 
of the' Planetary Syftem. When a folid body is turned rouuad its 
center, thofe parts of it, which are neareft, and ihofe which arc rc- 
moteft from the center, complete their revc^ions in one and the 
feme time. But it is odierwife with the revolutions of a fhdd : the 
parts of it which are neareft the center complete their revc^tions in 
a fhorter time, than thoie vriiich arc remoter. The Planets, there- 
fore, all floating in that immenfe tide of ether which is contimially 
fetting in from weft to eaft routid the body of the Sun, com|rfete 
their revolutions in a longer or a fhorter time, according to thetr 
neamefs or diftance from htmu There waa^ however, according to 
Dee CarteS) no very «xad proportion obfenred betwixt the times of 
their re^utions and their diftances from the center, for that nice 

S analogy. 
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analogy, which Kepler had difcorered betwixt them, having not yet 
been confirmed by the obfervations of CstflSni, was, as I before took 
notice, entirely difregarded by Des Cartes. According to him, too, 
their orbits might not be perfedUy circular, but be longer the one way 
than the other, and thus approach to an Ellipfe. Nor yet was it 
neceffary to fuppofe, that they defcribed this figure with geometrical 
accuracy, or even that they defcribed always precifely the fame figure. 
It rarely happens, that nature can bemathematically exadl with regard 
to the figure of the pbjeOis &e produces, upon account of the 
infinite combinations of impulfes, which mufl confpire to the pro- 
dtiiflion of each of her efFeds. No two Planets, no two anipials of 
the fame kind, have exaftly the fame figure, nor is that of any one 
of them perfe&ly regular. It was in vain, therefore, that aflrono^ 
mers laboured to find that perfeS: conflancy and regularity . in the 
motions of the heavenly bodies, which is to be found in no other 
parts of nature. Thefe motions, like all others, mufl either lan« 
guifh or be accelerated, according as the caufe which produces them, 
the revolution of the vortex of the Sun, either languifhes, or is ac- 
celerated; and th^re are innumerable events which may occafion 
'Cither the one or the other of thofe changes. 

It was thus, that Dcs Cartes endeavoured to render familiar to the 
hnagination, the greatefl difficulty in the Copernican fyflem, the rapid 
motion of the enormous bodies of the Planets, When the fancy- 
had th\is been taught to conceive them as floating in an im- 
menfe ocean of ether, it was quite agreeable to its ufual jiabits to 
conceive, that they fhould follow the flream of this ocean, how 
rapid foever. This was an order of fucceffion to which it had been 
long accuflomed, and with which it was, therefore, quite familiar. 
This account, too, of the motions of the Heavens, was connected 
with a vafl, an immenfe fyflem, which joined together a greater 
•number of the moft difcordant phaenomena of nature, thaA had 

jd been 
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been united by any other hypothefis ; a fyflem in which thepriticiples 
of connexion, though perhaps equally imaginary^ were, Howerer, 
more diftin£k and determinate, than any that had been known before; 
iind which attempted to trace to the imaginaddn, not only the order 
of fucceflion by which the heavenly bodies were moved, but that by 
which they, and almoft all other natural objects, had originally been 
produced.— -The Cartefian philofophy begins now to be almoft 
univerfally rejeded, while the Copemican fyftem cOh^ues to bd 
univerfally received. Yet, it is not cafy to ima^ne, liow much 
prd>abtHty and coherence this admired fyftem was long fuppofed to 
derive frotai that exploded hypothefis. Till Des Cartes had publifhed 
his principles, the disjointed and incoherent fyftem of Tycho Brahe, 
though it was embraced heartily and completely by fcarce any body, 
was yet conftantly talked of by all the learned, as, in point of pro- 
bability, upon. a level with that of Qipemicus. They -took notice, 
indeed, of its inferiority with regard to coherence and connedtion^ 
exprefting hopes, however, that thefe defeds might be remedied by 
fome future improvements. But when the wt>rld beheld that com^ 
plete, and almoft perfeA coherence, which the philofophy of Des 
Cartes beftowed upon the fyftem of Copernicus, the imaginatipns of 
mankind could no longer refufe themfelves the pleafure of going 
^long with fo harmonious an account of things. The fyftem of Tycho 

Brahe was ev^ry day lefs and lefs talked pf, till at laft it was for^- 
gotten, altogether. 

The fyftem of Des Cartes, however, though it connected together the 
real motions of the heavenly bodies according to the fyftem of Coper- 
nicus, more happily than had been done before, did fo only when they 
were confidered in the grofs} but did not apply to them, when they were 
regarded in the detaiL Des Cartes, as was ^d before, had never himfelf 
obferved the Heavens with any particular application. Though he was 

not ignorant^ therefore, of any of the obfervations which had been 

made 
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xnade bdfore his time, he feems to have paid them no great d^rte 
of attention ; which, probabty, proceeded from his own inexpo^enoe 
•in the iludy of Aftronomy. So far, therefore, from accommodating 
his fyftem to all the minute irregularities, which Kepler had afcet^ 
tained in the movements bf the Pianets ; en: from fliewing, par- 
ticularly, how thefe irregularities, and no other, Should arife from it, 
he contented' himfdf with obierving, that perfed uniformity, could 
not be expeded in their motions, from the nature of the caufes which 
ptoduced them ; that certain irregularities' might take place in them, 
for a great number of fuccefliTe revolutions, and afterwards give way 
to others of a different kind : a remark which, happily, relieved him 
from the neceflity of applying his lyftem to the obfervations t>f 
Kepler, and the other Aftronomers. 

But. when the obfervations of Caflini had eftablifhed the authority 
of thdfe laws, which Kepler had firft difcovered in the fyftem, the 
philofophy of Des Cartes, which could afford no reafon, why fuch 
particular laws fhould be obferved, might continue to amufe the 
learned in other fciences, but could no longer fatisfy thofe that were 
(killed in Aftronomy. Sir Ifaac Newton firft attempted to ^ give a 
phyfical account of die motions of the Planets, which ftiould accom- 
modate itfelf to all the conftant irregularities which aftronomers had 
ever obferved in their motions. The phyfical connexion, by which 
Des Cartes had endeavoured to bind together the movements of the 
Planets, was the laws of impulfe ; of all the orders of fucceflion, 
thofe which are moft familiar to the imagination ; as they all flow 
from the inertnefs of matter. After this quality, there is no other, 
with which we are fo well acquainted, as that of gravity. We 
never a£t upon matter, but we have occafioh to obferve it The fu- 
perior genius and fagacity of Sir liaac Newton, therefore, made 
the moft happy, and, we -may now fay, the greateft and moft ad- 
mirable improvement that was ever made in philofophy, when he 

M 2 diicovered, 
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difcovered, that he could join together the movcmerits of the Planets 
by fo familiar a principle of connection, which completely removed 
all the diflficulties the imagination had hitherto felt in attending to them. 
He demonftrated, that, if the Planets were fuppofed to gravitate to- 
wards the Sun,' and to one another, and at the fame time* to 'have had 
a projedirig force originally imprefled upon them, the primary ones 
might all defcribe ellipfes in one of the foci of which that great 
luminary was placed ; and the fecondary oneis might defcribe figures 
of the fame kind round their refpedtive primaries, without being 
diilurbed by the continual motion of the centers of their revolutions. 
That if the force, which retained each of them in their orbits, was 
like that of gravity, and diredled towards the Sun, they would^ 
each of them, defcribe equal areas in equal times. That if this 
attractive power of jthe Sun, like all other qualities which are diffufed 
in rays from a center, diminifhed in the fame proportion as the 
fquares of the diftances increafed, their motions would be fwifteft 

» 

when neareft the Sun, and floweft when fartheft off from him, in the 
fame proportion in which, by obfervation, they are difcovered to be ; 
and that, upon the (ame fuppofition, of this gradual diminution of 
their refpediive gravities, their periodic times would bear the fame 
proportion to their diftances, which Kepler and Caffini had eftablifhed 
betwixt them. Having thus fhown, that gravity might be the con* 
neding principle which joined together the movements of the 
Planets, he endeavoured next to prove that it really was fo. Ex- 
perience fhews us, what is the power of gravity near the furface of 
the Earth. That it is fuch as to make a body fall, in the firft fecond 
of its defcent, through about fifteen Parifian feet. The Moon is 
about fixty femidiameters of the Earth diftant from its furface. If 
gravity, therefore, was fuppofed to diminifh, as the fquares of the 
diftance increafe, a body, at the Moon, would fall towards the Earth 
in a minute J that is, in fixty feconds, through the fame fpace, 
which it falls near its furface in one fecond. But the arch which the 

Moon 
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Moon ,4ei];ribe8, Ui a ininute, falls, by obfervation, about fifteen 
Pariiiap feet \)elpw the tangent drawn at the beginning of it. So far, 
therefore,^ the Moon may be conceived as conllantly falling towards the 
Earth. . ' 

The fy^^m of Sir Ifaac Newton correfponded to many other 
irregularities which Aftronomcrs had ohferved in the . Heavens. It 
aligned a reafon, why the centers of the revolutions of the Planets 
were not precifely in the center of the Sun, but in the common cen- 
ter of gravity of the Sun and the Planets. From the mutual at!^ 
traction of the Planets, it gave a reafon for fome other irregularities 
in their motions ; irregularities, which are quite fendble in thofe. of 
Jupiter and Saturn, when thofe Planets are nearly in conjundlion 
with one another. But of all the irregularities in the Heavens, thofe 
of the Moon had hitherto given the greateft perplexity to Aftro- 
nomcrs ; and the fyftem of Sir Ifaac Newton correfjponded, if pof* 
fible, yet more accurately with them than with any of the other Pla- 
nets. The Moon, when either in conjundion, or in oppofition to 
the Sun, appears furtheft from the Earth, and neareft to it when hi 
her quarters. According to the fyftem of that philofopher, when (he 
is in conjunction with the Sun, fhe is nearer the Sun than the Earth 
is ; confequently, more attracted to him, and, therefore, more feph- 
rated from the Earth. On the contrary, when in oppofition to the 
Sun, flie is further from the Sun than the Earth. The Earth, theile- 
fore, is more attracted to the Sun; and, confequently, in this cafe, 
too, further feparated from the Moon. But, on the other hand^ 
when the Moon is in her quarters, the Earth and the Moon,, being 
both at equal diftance from the Sun, are equally attracted to him* 
They would not, upon this account alone, therefore, ' be brought 
nearer to one another. As it is not in parallel lines, however, that 
they are attraded towards the Sun, but in lines which meet in hisr 
center, they are, thereby, ftill further approached to one anothir. 

Sir 
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Sir Ifaac Newton cQmp^ted tlie difFererice of fhe forces^, with whrdli 
the Moon and the Earth ought, in all thofe different fituatidns, ac- 
cording to histheofy, to be impeUed towards one another ; and founds 
that the different degrees of their approaches, as they had beenob- 
fe^ved by Aftronomers, correfponded exactly to his computations. 

As the attrndion of the Sun, in the conjunftidns and opp6utionS| 
diminifhes l^he gravity of the Moon towards the Earth, and, conre- 
quently, makes her neceflarily extend her orbit, and, therefore, re- 
quire a longer periodical time to finiJth it. But, when the Moon arid 
the Earth are in that part of the orbit which is .near'eft the Sun, this 

-attradlion of the Sun will be the greateft ; confequently, the gravity 
of the Moon towards the Earth, will there be moll diminifhed ; her 
orbit be moft extended ; and her periodic time be, therefore, the 

. longefl. This is, alfb, agreeable to experience^ and in the very fame 
proportion, in which, by computation, from thefe principles, it 
might be expeded. 

.The orbit of the Moon is not precifcly in the fame Plane with that 
of the Earth ; but makes a very fmall angle with it. The points of 
intcrfcftion of thofe two Planes, are called, the Nodes of the Moon. 
Thefe Nodes of the Moon are in continual motion, and in eighteen 
or nineteen years, revolve backwards, from eaft to weft, through all 
the different points of the Ecliptic. For the Moon, after having 
iiniihed her periodical revolution, generally interfefl:s the orbit of the 
Earth fomewhat behind the point where Ihe had interfeded it before. 
But, though the motion of the Nodes is thus generally retrograde,. it 
is not always fo, but is fometimes dired, and fometimes they appear 
even ftationary^; the Moon generally interfeds the Plane of ^he 
Earth's orbit, behind the point where ihe had interfeded it in her 
former revolution ; but fiie fometimes interfeds it before that point, 
and fometimes in the very fame point. It is the fituation of thofe 
Nodes which determines the times of Eclipfes, and their motions had, 
upon this account, at all tiities, been particularly attended to by Aftro- 

^ nomers. 
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nomerd. Nothing, howevex, bad perplexed them more, than to ac- 
count for thefe fo Inconfiftent motions, and, at the fame time, pre- 
ferve their fo muth fought-for regularity in the revolutions of the 
Moon. For they ha4 no other means of conne^ing the appearances 
together, than by fuppofing the motions which produced them, to be, 
in reality, perfedly regular and equable. The hiftory of Aftronomy, 

therefore, gives an account of a greater number of theories invented 

* ■ ' '* • . • • ■ ' ' " .• /• ■* ' 

for ponnediing together the motions* of the Moon, than for conned- 

ing together tho/e of all the other heavenly bodies taken together. 

TThe theory of gravity, connected together, in the moft accurate 

manner, by the different adioiis of the Suri and the Earth, all thofe 

■ • • » - . «.« . , "^ 

irregular motions ; and it appears, by calculation, that the time, the 
quantity, and the duration of thofe direct and retrograde motions of 
the Nodes, as v^ell as of their ftationary appearances, might be ex- 
jpeded to be exadlly fuch, as the obfervations of Aftronoraers have 
determined them* 



The fame principle, the attraftion of the Sun, which thus ac- 
xounts for the motions of the Nodes, conneds, too, another very 
perplexing irregularity in the appearances of the Moon ; the per- 
^^etual variation in the inclination of her orbit to that • of the 
Earth. 



As the Moon revolves in an ellipfe, which has the centre of the 
Earth in one of its foci, the longer axis of its orbit is called the 
Line of its Apildes. This line is found, by obfervation, riot to be 
always direded towards the fame points of the Firmament, but 
to revolve forwards, from weft to eaft, fo as to pafs through all 
the points of the Ecliptic, and to complete its period in about 
nine years ; another irregularity, which had very much perplexed 
Aftronomers, but which the theory of gravity fufficiently accounted 
for* 

. The 
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The Earth had hitherto been regarded as perfectly globular, pro- 
bably for the fame reafon which had made men imagine,, that "the 
orbits of the Planets muft necefTarily be perfectly circular.. But Sir 
Ifaac Newton, from mechanical principles, . concluded, that, as the 
parts of the Earth muft be more agitated by her diurnal revolution 
at the Equator, than at the Poles, they muft neceffarily be fome- 
what elevated at the firft, and flattened at the fecond. The obferva- 
tion, that the pfcillations of pendulums were flower at the Equator 
than at the Poles, feeming to demonftrate, that gravity t^as 
ftronger at the Poles, and weaker jM the Equator,, proved, he thought, 
that the Equator was further from the centre than the Poles. All 
the meafures, however, which, had hitherto been taade of the Earth, 
feemed to fhow the contrary, that it was drawn out towards the 
Poles, and flattened towards the Equator. Nevsrton, however, pre- 
ferred his mechanical computations to the former meafures of Geo- 
graphers and Aftronomers ; and in this he was confirmed by the ob- 
fervations of Aftronomers on the . figure of Jupiter, whofe. diameter 
at the Pole feems to be to his diameter at the Equator, as twelve to 
thirteen ; a much greater inequality than cpuld hp fuppofed to take 
place betwixt the correfpondent diameters of the Earthy but which 
was exadly proportioned to the fuperlor bulk of J upiter, arid the 
fuperior rapidity with which he performs his diurnal revolutions. 
The obfervations of Aftronon^ers at Lapland and Peru have fully 
confirmed Sir Tfaac's fyftem, and have not only demonftrated, that 
the figure of the Earth is, in general, fuch a^ he fuppofed it j but 
that the proportion of its axis to the diameter of its Equator is al- 
moft precifely fuch as he had computed it. And of all the proofs 
that have ever been adduced of the diurnal revolution or the Earth, 

this perhaps is the moft folid and fatisfa^tory. 

• • , ♦ ' • . ' 

Hipparchus, by comparing his own obfervations with thofe of 
iomt former Aftronomers, had found that the equinoxial points were 

not 
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•• a&c'sAwscjs opf^^ie^ thd fanie part of the Heaves, but that they ad- 

• vaftc^d gracfually^eaftward^y fo floiv a Motion, as to be fcarce fenfiWe 

• ia obc hundred years, and ^hich wbtild require thirty-fix thoufand to 

' • • • • 

- make' k complete revolution of the Equinoxes, and to carry theiri 
*iUcceflfVe!y through ^^I the diff»ent points of the Ecliptic. More 
: accurate obferratkms -dlfcove^ed th^t this • t)rdtefl5ttil' <tf the-Eqiii- 
"«dxes was not fo-flow as Mippkfilttfe' had - Imagined it, and that it 

• requhred' fom^what^efe thatx llwehtV-fiKl thoufand years to give them a 
cottiplfetc revK^ltif ion^i While the ancient fyftem of Aftronomy, which 

^^ptfpraiefQted tib^fiarfh isthd hntfiove&bl^ cei^itre of the unlverfe, took. 

opiate/' this- appearance was nec^sfiaril^ ac<ioumed for, by fuppofing 

'that the RrinaraentV befides^its r^id-^ diurnal revolution round the 

.pofes 6f tke Eiquaior, ha<l likewife^a flow periodical one round thofe 

of the Ecliptic- -Aff^ wbea the fyftem of Hipparchus was by the 

. ibhoolmen uiuted with the fbUd Spheres of Atiftotle, they plax:ed a new 

chriftaline Sphere above the Firmament, in order to join this motion 

-ta ^e reft. ' In tlie Cbpernicaa fyftem, this appearance had hitherta 

been conneiSed with the othfer parts bf that hypothefis, by fuppofing 

a- /mail ]rev6teti6ri in thfe Earth's axis^ from eaft to weft* Sir Ifaac 

J^ewtpn connefted tWs nation by the fame prirKnpIe of grkvity, TJy 

• which he had united all the otheri, » and (hewed, how the elevation: 
Hof the parts of the Eartli at the Equatbr muft, by the attradion of . 

< the Sbn, produce the fame retrograde motion of the Nodes of the 
. Ecliptic^ wiiicb it produced of the Nodes of the Moon. He com- 
puted the quantity of motion which coiUd arife from this action of 
the Sun, and his calculations here toaentirely correfjponded with the 
obfervaticms of Aftronomers* 

Comets had hitherto, of all the appearances in the Heavens, beea 
the leaft attended to by Aftronomers. . The rarity and inconftancy of 
their appearance, feemed to feparate them entirely from the conftant,. 
regular, and imiform obje<Sts in the Heavens, and to make them re- 
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femble more the inconftant, tranfitoryi and accidental phsnomena 
of thofe regions that are in the neighbourhood of the Earth. An-* 
flotle, Eudoxus, Hipparchus, Ptolemjr, and Purbach, thcrefolXi h^d 
all degraded them below the Moon, and ranked them among the 
meteors of the upper regions of the air. The obfervations of Tycho 
Brahe demonftrated, that they afcended into the celeftial regwrn^ 
and were ofted higher than Venus or the Sun. Des Cartes^ at raa- 
dom, fuppofed them to be always higher thatt even the orWt of Sa- 
turn; and feems, by the fuperior elevation he thus beftowed upon 
them, to have been willing to compenfate diatuojuft dc^adatjkm 
which they had fuSered for fo many ages before. The obfervaticms 
of fome later Aftronomers demonftrated^ that they too Tevolvfid 
about the Sun, and might therefore be ptfts of the Solar: Syftem. 
Newton accordingly applied his mechanical principle of gravity .to 
explain themotions of thefe bodies. That they defcri^d equal areas 
in equal times, had been difcovered by the obfervations of fomQiater 
Aftronomers ; and Newton endeavoured to ihotv how from this pm- 
ciple, and thofe obfervations, the nature and pofition of their feveral 
orbits might be afcertained, and their periodic times detennitaed. 
His followers have, from his principles, ventured eVen to predidfc 
the returns of feveral of them, particularly of one which is'tomake 
its appearance in 1758 *. We muft wait for that time before we can 
determine, whether his philofophy correfponds as happily td this 
part of the fyftem as to all the others. In the mean time, however, 
the dudility of this principle, which applied itfelf fb happily to 
thefe, the moft irregular of .all the celeftial appearances, and which 
has introduced fuch complete coherence into the motions "of all the 
Heavenly Bodies, has ferved not a little to recommend it to the ima* 
ginations of mankind, 

• • * * 

♦ It muft be obfcrvcd, that the whplc of this Eflay was written previous to the ^*itc 
here mentioned •, and that the return of the comet happened agreeably to the pre. 
* iliclion^ 
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• But of all the attempts of the Newtonian Philofophy, that which 
would appear to be the moft above the reach of human reafon and ex- 
perience, is the attempt to compute the weights and denfities of the 
Sun, and of the feveral Planets* An attempt, however, which was 
ihdiljpenfibly neceflary to coitapletB the coherence of the Newtonian 
fyftem. The power of attraftion which, according to the theory 
of gravhy, each body poflefles, is in proportion to the quantity of 
matter contaitied in that body. But the periodic time in which one 
body, at a given diiiance, revolves round another that attracts it, is 
ihorter in proportion a:^ this power is greater, and cohfequently ^9 the 
quantity of matter in the attrading body* If the denfities of Jupiter 
and Saturn were the fame with that of the Earth, the periodic times 
cf their feteral Satellites would be fhorter than by obfervation they 
are found to be. Becaufe the quantity of matter, and confequently 
the attra£l:ing power of each' of them, would be as the cubes of their 
diameters; By comparing the bulks of thofe Planets, and the pe-« 
riodic times of their Satellites, it is found that, upon the hypothefis 
of gravity, the denfity of Jupiter muft be greater than that of Sa- 
turn, and the denfity of the Earth greater than that of Jupiter. 
This feems to eftablifli it as a law in the fyftem, that the nearer the 
feveral Planets approach to the Sun, the denfity of their matter is the 
greater : a confiitution of things which would feem to be the. moft 
advantageous of any that could have been eflablifhed ; as water of 
the fame denfity with that of our Earth, would freeze under the 
£q\iator of Saturn, and boil under that of Mercury. 

Such is the fyftem of Sir Ifaac Newton, a fyftem whofe parts arc 
all more ftriftly connected together, than thofe of any other philo- 
fophical hypothefis. Allow his principle, the univerfality of gra- 
vity, and that it decreafes as the fquares of the diftance increafe^ 
and ail the appearances, which he joins together by it, neceflarily 
follow. Neitber is their connexion merely a general and loofe con- 
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ne£tioa, as- that of moft other fyftcms, in wluch ekher: thcfe- appear* 
ances, or feme fuch like appearances^, might lAdifferently. have :l)9iea, 
cxpe<3:€d • It is every where the ainoftpr^cife afid-particular that.qyib^ - 
imagined I and afcertains the time, theplaoe, the quantity, the duration:^ 
of each individual>ph«iU)menoxv tx)^be exactly fuch as^ byobfeFv^** 
tion, they have been deterimne4 tobc, ,. Neither .are the principles ^ 
of uiiion, which \% emplpys,, fuch as the imagination can fi^.d. any, 
•difEculty in going along with» The gravity; of matter W>|]^f ^ajl -it?,, 
quiilities. aft;er its inertaefs, : that .which, is moft familiar -to u?. ,We r 
never .ad upon it without- havijag occaaon Jto obferve this. prQ-^^. 
perty. The law top. . by^ ,which it is fuppof€;d • tp; dimioJUh, as . it ;*€- . 
eedes from its- centre, is .the- fame which takes .plage, in j^U.Mher^ 
-qualities which are .propagated, in jayfi/fcojrn^a.isentre^ in U^ht, ^W^d,^ 
in every thing elfe of the .fame, kind. It-is fuch> that v^ ,not oply 
lind that it does, take .place in all fiich qual^tiqs^ but, we a^e neceJf*- 
farily determined to conceive that^ from the nature of tfie thin^^it , 
muft take place. Tlje oppofition which-, was made j,a France, an^ jig: -. 
fome other, foreign nations, to the prevalence>of*thi8fyft«m^.did^aot, 
arife from znj difficulty whicb i^atokind . naturally f«lt inifojieeiving 
gravity as an original and primary mtfver in- thfi.conftituiigft of tlwi;' 
univerfe. The Cartefian . fyfteni, which had prevailed fo generally: 
before it, had accuftomedi mankind to conceive motion as^ never be^ ' 
ginning, but in coiifequenice of * impulfe, . and hadconxDeAedtlmde**.* 
fcent of heavy bodies, near the furfaceof the Earth,: and^tbe atheist 
Planets, by this more general bond of union; and.it i^a^t&e attiaoh^i 
ment the world had conceived for this account of things, which in- 
difpofed them to that of Sir Ifaac Newton. His fyftem, 'hc^cvct, 
now prevails over all oppofition, and has advanced to the adquifitibn * 
of the moft univerfal empire that was ever eftablifhed in phflofophy,- • 
His principles, it muft be acknowledged, have a degree of firrtineft * 
and folidity that we fliould in Vain look for in any otHer fyfterir. ^ 
The moft fceptical cannot avoid feelihg this. Thejrnot only'fcorf-^^ 
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ne£k together moft perfed;ly all the phaenomena of the Heavens, 
which had been obferved before his time, but thofe alfo which the 
perfevering induftry and more perfefl: inftniments of later Aftrono- 
mers have made known to us ; have been -either eafily and immedi- 
ately explained by the application of his principles, or have been 
explained in confequence of more laborious and accurate calculation! 
from thefe principles, than had been inftituted before^ And even 
we, while we have been endeavouring to reprefent all philofophical 
fyftems as mere inventions of the imagination, to conneft together 
the otherwife disjointed and difcordant phasnomena of nature, have 
infenfibly been drawn in, to make ufe of language expreffing the 
conne&ing principles of this one, as if they were the real chains 
which Nature makes ufe of to bind together her feveral operations* 
Can we wonder then, that it fhould have gained the general and 
complete approbation of mankind, and that it fhould now be con* 
fidered, not as an attempt to connedt in the imagination the phaeno- 
mena of the Heavens, but as the greateft difco\ncry that ever was made 
by man, the difcovery of an immenfe chain of the moft important and. 
fublim^ truths, all clofely connefted together, by one capital fad, 
of the reality of which we have daily experience^ * * * * 



NOTE by the EDITOR& 

The Author, at the end of this E0ay, left fomc Notes and Memorandums^ 
from which it appears, that he confidered this laft part of his Hiftoty of Aftro- 
homy as iinpcrfe6l, and needing feveral additions. The Editors, however^ 
chofe rather to piiblifh than to fupprcfs it* It muft be viewed, not as a 
Hiftory or Account of Sir Ifaac Newton's Aftronomy, but chiefly as an ad- 
ditional illuftration of thofe Principles in the Human Mind which Mr. Smith 
has pointed out to be the univcrfal motives of Philofophical Refcarchei* 
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FROM arranging and methodizing the Syftem of the Heavens, 
Philofophy defcended to the confideration of the inferior parts 
of Nature, of the Earth, and of the bodies which immediately fm> 
round ,it. If the objects, which were here prefented to its view, 
were inferior in greatnefs or beauty, and therefore lefs apt to attraft 
the attention of the mind,, they were more apt, when they came 
to be attended to, to embarrafs and perplex it, by the variety of 
their fpecies, and by the intricacy and feeming irregularity of the 
laws or orders of their fucceffion. The fpecies of objeds in the 
Heavens are few in number ; the Sun, the Moon, the Planets, and 
the Fixed Stars, are all which thofe philofophers coxild diftinguiih. 
All the changes too, which are ever obferved in thefe bodies, evi- 
dently arife from fome difierence in the velocity and diredion of 
their feveral motions ; but the variety of meteors in the air, of 
clouds, rainbows, thunder, lightning, windS) rain, hail, fnow, is^ 
vaftly greater ; and the order of their fucceffion feems to be ftiH ^ 

more irregular and unconftant. The fpecies of foflils, minerals, 
plants, animals, which are found in the Waters, and near the fur- 
face of the Earth, are ftill more intricately diverfified ; and if we 
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'^ regard the dift'erent manners of their produ&ion, their mutual in- 
fluence in altering, deftroying, fupporting one another, the erders^ 
of their flicceflion feem \6 admit oV an almoft infinite variety. If 
the imagination, therefore, when it confidered the appearances ia 
the Heavens, was often perplexed, and driven out of its natural 
career, it would be much more expofed to the fame embarraflinent,. 
when it directed its attention to the objecSs which the Earth pre- 
fented to it, and tirhen it endeavoured to trace thei^ progrefs and 
flicceflive revolutions.. 

To. introduce order and f ojtfrjaa^lf i Jiuto the mind^s conception of 
this feeming chaos of diflimilar and disjointed appearances, it waa^ 
neceflary^to deduce all their qualities, operations, and laws of fuc- 

»cefSon, from thofe of fome particular things^ with which 'it \tas 
perfectly acquainted and familiar, and along which its imagination 
eould glide fhuoothly and eauly, and without. rnteiTupti6'n. ^ But as 
^ve would in vain attempt to deduce the heat bf aUbye frdiii that of" 
an open chimjiey> unlefs we cblild fhow that the. fame 'fife which' 

• .V'as expofed in the one, lay concealed iH the other;, ip it vvas im- 
.poffible to deduce the qualities and laws of fucceflion, oliferved in 

.Ac more upcomfuoii appearances of Nature, from thc^fe of fuch as 
'.were jDapre familiar,^' if thofe cuftomary objects were: not fuppofed, 
however <ii^uifed in their appearance,, .to enter into the comppfition 
of.thojfe^rswer aad more fingular phaenomena* to ^ndeir,' 'therefore^. 

' this lower part of the great theatre, of ^nature a: coherent fpe'ft^cle' to 

^ ^e im^^ation, it became neceffary to fuppofe, firjfl. That 'all the 
ftraag^ objefts of which: it conufled were made up out of a few. 
/trjth nvbich the mind wae ^xtren^^ly femiliar,: and fecondly. That 
ill their qualities, ,operations, ^d rul,^ of fucc^flion, were no' more 
than different diverfilications of thofe to which it had long been. 
' accuftomed, • in tl^fe jprimary- and j?leinjeQt£«y, pbj ea:s.. . . ^/\ 
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Of all th^! bodies df: whi^ln t^nfe lofenqr pa^qts of thq lu^iyerie feem 
to b^ compofed) tha£e wifik wJbtch w)e ar& modb famiUa^«. 9|^e;t;ke 
Earth, which we tnead upoa; thfi V?«Qr; wfeiijh we every cj^y ufe ; 
the Airy which V9», oo^fiaiHly biseo^fh ; and the Fir^, whoijb benign 
infijoence i& not only requioed for pr§p^ring the co;pmon neceflariea 
<rf' life, bm for the cpntinual fupport of th^t vitaL p^UQiple which 
actuates both pUntSft and aaimal$« Th^^ th^rc^oriii/^repre by ^npf^<* 
docl^ and the Gdthex. plulQ^ph^S; oC the, Italian fchool, fuppoj^d to^ 
b^ the^ elements, 6uio£ which, aCleai};^ ajl thg inferior part;^ of na^ 
ture were compofed* The familiarity o£ thofe bpdieS; to the i?iinc|^ 
hflituraHy difpofed'k to look for fome refemblance to them in whatr 
ever elfe was preiented to t^ con{ideration. The- difcoveryi of (o^e 
fuch refembiaiice imi^d the new objeiS: to, an afibrtmestt of thjng^ 
with which the imagination was perfedlly acquaiitf e(L Attd if apy . 
analogy could be obferved betwixt the operations and laws of fuc* 
ceffion of the compound, and thofe of the fimple objefts, the move* 
ment of the fancy, in tracing their progrefs, became quite finooth^ 
and natural, and eafy. This natural anticipation, too, was ftUl 
more confirmed by fuch a^lMght and inaccurate analyfis oF things, as 
could be expected in the infancy of fcience, when the curiofity of 
mankind, grafping at an account of all things before it had got full 
fatisfadion with rdgard to any one,^ hurriec^ on to build, in imagi*' r 
Tiation, the immenfe fabric of the univerfe* The- heat, obferved in., 
hoth plants and animals, ieemed to demonH^ate, that Fh-en^adea^i 
part of their compolition. Air was not lefs neccffary fat the fabfi(l« 
ance of both,' and feemed, too, to enter into the fabric of animals 

by refpiratlon, and into that of plants by fome other meant. The 
juices which circulated through them fhowed how much of their; 
texture was owing to Water, Andthehr iijcfolution into £aiF(h bj 
putrefa6Soh, difcovcred* thit this elem.eht had not been left out in 
their briginal formation. 'A' fmAikr analyfis feemted to {tys:vi tht fanie.. 

principles In moft other compound bodies* 
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The vaft extent of thofe bodies ieemed to render tlxem^ upon an-* 
other accounti proper to be the great ftores out of which nature 
compounded all the other fpecies of things. Earth and Water di*^ 
vide almoft the whole of the terreftrial globe between them. The 
thin tranfparent covering of the Air furrounds it to an immenfe 
height upon all fides. Fire, with its attendant, light, feems: to de* 
fcend from the celeflial regions, and might, therefore, either be fup- 
pofed to be diilufed through the whole of thofe aetheiial fpaces, as^ 
well as to be condenfed and conglobated in thofe himinous bodies^, 
which fparkle acrofs them, as by the Stoics j or, to be placed im- i 
mediately under the fphere of the Moon, in the region next below 
them, as by the Peripatetics, who could not reconcile the devouring 
nature of Fire with the fuppofed unchangeable eflence of their folid 
and cryftalline fpheres* 

' The qualities, too, by which we are chiefly accuilomed to char 
ra£terize and diftinguiih natural bodies, are all of them found,, in the 
highefl: degree in thofe Four dements. The great divifions of the 
objedls, near the furface of the Earth, are thofe into hot and cold,, 
moift and dry, light and heavy. Thefe are the moft remarkable 
properties o£ bodies ; and it is upon them that many of their other 
moft feafible qualities smd powers feem to depend. Of thefe, heat 
and cold were naturally enough r^arded by thofe firft enquirers into 
nature, as the active, moifture and drynefe, as the paflive qualifies 
of msiter. ' It was the temperature of heat and cold which feemed 
to occafion the growth and diiTdkition of plants and animals ; as ap- 
peared evident from the eflfeils of the change of the feafons upon 
both. A proper degree of moiAure and drynefs was not lefs neccf- 
fary for thefe purpofes ; as was evident from the different efibds 
and produdions of wet and dry feafons and foils. It was the heat 
and cold, however, which actuated and, determined thofe two other- 
wife inert qualities of things, tQ a ilate either pjf reft or motion. 

Gravity 
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Gravity and levity "were regarded as the two principles of motion, 
which directed all fublunary things to their proper place ; and all 
thofe fix qualities^ taken together, were, upon fuch an inattentive . 
view of nature, as muft be expelled in the beginnings of philofo- 
phy, readily enough apprehended to be capable of connecting toge-* 
ther the moft remarkable revolutions, which occur in thefe inferior 
parts of the univerfe. Heat and drynefs were the qualities which 
characterized the element of Fire ; heat and moifture that of Air j 
moifture and cold that of Water ; cold and drynefs that of Earth,. 
The natural motion of two of thefe elements. Earth and Water, was 
downwards, upon account of their gravity. This tendency, how- 
ever, was ftronger in the one than in the other, upon account of the 
Aiperior gravity of Earth. The natural moticwi of the two other ele- 
ments. Fire and Air, was upwards, upon acqount of their levity; 
and this tendency, too, was ftronger in the one than in the other^ 
upon account of the fuperior levity of Fire*. Let us not defpife 
thofe ancient philofophers, for thus fuppofing, that thefe two ele« 
ments had a pofitive levitjfi - or a real tendency upwards. Let us 
remember, that this notion has an appearance of being confirmed by 
the moft obvious obfervations ; that thofe fads and experiments, which 
demonftrate the weight of the Air, and which no fuperior fagacity, but 
chance alone, prefented to the modems, were altogether unknown: 
to them ; and that, what might, in fome meafure, have fupplied the 
place of thofe experiments, the reafonings concerning the caufes of 
the afcent of bodies, in fluids Ipecifically heavier than themfelvesv 
fcem to have been unknown in the ancient world, till Archimedes* 
difcovered them, long after their fyftem of phyfics was completed-, 
and had acquired an eftablilhed reputation : that thofe reafonings are 
far firom being obvious, and that by their inventor, they feem to have 
been thought applicable only to the afcent of Solida in Water,- and 
Hot even to that of Solids in air, much lefs to that of one fl^uid in 
another. But it is this laft only which could explain the afcent of 

fiame^ 
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iame, vapours, aiul fi^ exhalations, Ti^khout the ftifipofition. q£ 4 
ipecific levity^. 



»• ( 



Thus, each of thofe Four Eiemwts had, in the fyftem of^ tit? uni- 
verfe, a place which vras pecyUarly aJlptted to it, aad to Mrhich it 
naturally tended. Earth and \Vater rolled down to the cei^tre ; the 
Air fpread itfelf above them ; while the Fire fqared aloft, either to. 
the celeftial region^ or to that which w^ immediatelj helow it. 
When each of thofe fimple bodies h^d thus obtained its proper 
fphere^ there ws^s nothing in the nature pf any one of t^iem to make 
it pafs into the place of the other, to make the Fire defcend into th^ 
Air, the Air into the Water, pr the Water iato the Earth ; or, on 
tlie contrary, to bring up the Earth into the place of the Water, the 
Water into that of the Aif, or the Air into that of the Fire, AIL 
iiiblunary things, therefcorc, if left to themfclves, would have re-, 
mained in an eternal repofe^ The revolution of the heavens^ thofe 
of the Sun, Moon, and Five Planets, by producing the viciffitudes 
of Day and Night, and of the Seafons, prevented thi&.tofpor and in- 
activity from reigning thro^igh the inferior parts of nature ; inflamed 
by the rapidity of their circumvolutions, the element of Fire, and 
forced it violently downwards into the Air, into the Water, and 
Into the Earth, and thereby produced thofe mixtures of the diflferent 
elcmjcnts which kept up the motion and circulation of the lower 
parts of nature ; occafioned, fometimes, the entire tranfmutation of 
one element into another, and fometimes the production of forms 
and fpecies different from them all, and in which, though the qua- 
lities of them all might be found, they were fo altered and attem* 
pered by the mixture, as fcarce to be diftinguilhable. 

Thus, if a fmall quantity of Fire was mixed with a great quantity 
of Air, the moifture and moderate warmth of the one entirely fur- 
mounted and changed into their own effence the intenfe heat and 

5 drynefs 
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<!iyhefs o^ the othi^; and the whole aggregate became Air. The 
contrary of which happened, if a fmall quantity of Air was mixed 
wifli a great quantity of Fire : the whole, in this cafe, became Krc. 
In the fame manner, if a fmall quantity of Fire was mixed with a 
great quantity of Water, then, either the moifturfe and cold of the 
Water might furmount the heat and drynefs of the Fire, fo as that 
thfe whole ihould become Water ; or, the moifture of the Water 
might furmount the drynefs of the Fife, while, in its turn, the heat 
df the Fire furmounted the coldnefs of the Water, fo as that the 

'ivhole aggregate, its qualities being heat and moifture, fhould become 
Air, which was regarded as the more natural and'ekfy metamorphofis 
tof the two. In the fame manner they explained how like changes 

'Wefre prodtrced by the different * mixtures of Fire and Earth, Earth 
atitf iVater^ Water and Air, Air and Earth ; and thus they conneQed 
together the fuccefGre tranfmtrtations of the eleiiients into one 
inbther. ..... 

.t: ' ■ : ' . \ ■ . . ... .'i': .'■. > - • : . 

*«- ^rery mixtttre df the Elements, howev^^, did not produce ^n 
^^iMrc ^ranfmutation.- They were fometitoes fo blended togethftr, 

tTiat the qualities of the one^ not being able la ddftroy, ferved only 

• • • 

'•^o 'attemper thofe of the other. Thus • Rr6, when mixed with yrater, 

• produced' fometimes a eatery '^?ajyQuf; ti^ftidfe qtiati'ties ■wefc^heat and 

'Wtftiftinre; which part<Jok tif ohde of.ttie-kvkjr of thfe Fire, and of 

•ihe gmvity df the "Wa«tK,-^nd trhidh'^^fes'^tevated' By thefirft info 

IHe Air, but retained by the laft'from afeeridihg into the region of 

"Fite. The relatrve cold, which -they fuppofed ^prevailed in the mid- 

die region of the Air, ^xpon accotint of it^^^qual fliftance, both froih 

the.rfegioh bfTh^, ahdfrom' the ¥ays tjliat are rtfleded by the furfocJe 

<>£ -the Earth, condenfed this vapour into Water ; the Fire efcaped it, 

atid flew upwards, and the Wat^r fell down in rain^ or, -according to 

' the difFensnt degrees <lf coldthat^ prevailed in the <liffef ent feafons, 

-«as (bmetlikWS'edn^led-isBte fnowi aiKi'f^)mcftitt*6'ii»cJ4itta./-in't!Te 

' ^ ' ^ fame 
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iame manner. Fire, when mixed with Earth, produced fometimeffa 
fiery exhalation^ whofe qualities were heat and drynefs^ which being 
elevated by the levity of the firft into the Air condenfed by the cold, 
£o , as to take fire, and being at the fame time furrounded by watery 
vapours, burft forth into thunder and lightning, and other fiery 
meteors. Thus they connected together the diflferent appearances in 
the Air, by the qualities of their Four Elements ; and from them, 
too, in the fame manner, they endeavoured to deduce all the other 
qualities in the other homogeneous bodies, that are near the furface 
of the Earth. Thus, to give an example, with regard to the hard- 
nefs and foftnefs of bodies ; heat and moifture, they obferved, were 
the great foftners of matter. Whatever was hard, therefore, owed 
that quality either to the abfence of heat, or to the abfence of moi^ 
Cure. Ice, cryftal, lead, gold, and almoft all metals, owed their 
hardnefs to the abfence of heat, and were, therefore, diffolyeable by 
Fire. Rock-falt, nitre, alum, and hard clay, owed that quality to 
the abfence of moifture, and were, therefore, diflblveable in water. 
And, in the fame manner, they endeavoured to conneA togiexher 
moft of the other tangible qualities of matter. Their principle of 
union, indeed, were often fuch as had no real exiftence, and were 
always vague and .undetermined in the higheft degree ; they were 
fuch, however, as might be expe&ed in the beginnings of fcience, 
and fuch as, with all their impeifedtions, could enable mankind both 
to think and to talk, with more coherence, concerning thofe general 
fubjeds, than without them they would have been capable of doing. 
Neither was their fyftem entirely devoid either of beauty or magnifi- 
cence. Each of the Four Elements having a particular region allot- 
ted to it, had a place of reft, to which it naturally tended, by its 
motion, either up or down, in a firaight line, and where, when it 
bad arrived, it naturally ceafed to move. Earth defcended, till it v« 
rived at the place of Earth; Water, till it arrived at that of Water ; 
and Air, till it arrived at that of Air ; and there each of them tended to a 

ftate 
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ilate of eternal repofe and inadioa. The Spheres confifted of a 
Fifth Element, which was neither light nor heavy, and whofe xutu* 
ral motion made it tend, neither to the center, nor from the center, 
but revolve round it in a circle. As, by this motion, they could 
never change their fituation with regard to the center, they had no 
place of repofe, no place to which they naturally tended more than 
to any other, but revolved round and round for ever. This Fifth 
Element was fubjeft neither to generation nor corruption, nor alter- 
ation of any kind ; for whatever changes may happen in the Heavens, 
the fenfes can fcarce perceive them, and their appearance is the fame 
in. one age as in another. The beauty, too, of their fuppoied cryf- 
talline fpheres feemed ftill more to entitle them to this diftindlion of 
unchangeable immortality. It was the motion of thofe Spheres^ 
which occafioned the mixtures of the Elements, and from thence^ 
the produdiion of all the form^ and fpecies, that diverlify the world* 
It was the approach of the Sun and of the other Planets, to the xli£- 
ferent parts of the Earth, which, by forcing down the element of 
Fire, occafioned the generation of thofe forms. It was the recefs of 
thofe bodies, which, by allowing each Element to efcape to its proper 
fphere, brought about, in an equal time, their corruption. It was 
the periods of thofe great lights of Heaven, which meafured out to 
all fublunary things, the term of their duration, of their growth, and 
of their decay, either in one, or in a number of feafons, according 
as the Elements of which they were compofed, were either impcr- 
fedly or accurately blended and mixed with one another. Immor- 
tality, they could beftow.upon no individual form, becaufe the prin- 
ciples out of which it was formed, all tending to difengage them- 
felves, and to return to their proper ^heres, neceflarily, at laft, 
brought about its diffolution. But, though all individuals were thus 
perifliable, and conftantly decaying, every fpecies was immortal, 
becaufe the fubjed matter out of which they were made, and the 

p ^evolutioa 
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revolution of the Heavens, the cau& of their itioc^ve geaeradons^ 
were alwaja the fame* 



In the firft ages of the world, the feeming incoherence of the ap- 
pearances: of nature, ib confounded mankind, that they defpaired of 
difcovering hx her operations any regular fyftem. Their i^norance^ 
and conflifion of thought, necelTarily gave birth to that puAltanimous 
iliperftitioii, which afcribes almoft every unexped^d event, to the 
arbitrary will of fome defigning, though invifible beings, who pro- 
duced it for f6me private and particul^ purpofe. The idea of ai\ 
univerfkt mind, of a God of 2^1, who origuwilly formed the whole, 
and who governs the whole by general laws, dire<^ed to the confer- 
vation and prolperity of the. whole, without regard to that of any- 
private individual, was.a nctfion tp which they were utterly grangers. 
Their gods, Aough they were apprehended to interpofej^upon fame par-f 
ticular occafions, were fo far from being regarded, as the creators of 
the world, that their origin was apprehended to be pofterior to that 
of the worlds The Earth, according to Hefiod, was the firft pra- 
dudion of the chaos. The Heavens arofe out of the Earth, and 
from both together, all the gods,^ who afterwards inhabited them. 
Nor was this notion confined to. the vulgar, and to thofe poets who 
feem to have recorded the vulgar theology. Of all the philofophers 
of the Ionian fchool, Anaxagoras, it is well known, was the firft 
who fuppofed, that mind ^nd underft^nding were requifite to account 
for the firft origin, of the world, and who^ therefore, compared 
with the other philofophers of his time, talked, as Ariftotle obferves, 
like a fober man among drunkards ; but whofe opinion was, at that 
time, fo remarkable, that he feems to have got a fimame from it. 
The fame notion, of the fpontaneous origin of the world, was em- 
braced, too, as the fame author tells us, by the early Pythagoreans, 
a fed, which, in the antient world, was never regarded as irreligious. 
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9^il)di^ -ftnd ^ilderflandiHg) and ^onfeq^ently Delty^ being tke biofl: 
petfe^^ ^a'€ aeceilknlf) icccordiog to Aem^ the Jaft produAions of 
-Nattire. For iti atl other thiags, what was moft perfed, they ob- 
-ferved, al^'tiys came ktft. As in piants and animah, it is not the 
feed that is mdft f^ifed, bftt the <:omplete animal, with ^ its mem- 
hacBy in the bhej; Jan'd -thfe complete plant, with all its branched 
1^0^*63, flowers, and ffuks, ih'the odiw. Tiiis tiotioH, which could 
take ^la<?e only wKilfe Nature was Hill confidered lis, in ^ome. metb^ 
Ture, 'diforderly and inconftant in her operatioi^ was neceflatily re^ 
notfhced by thofe philofophBrs, when, upon a mbrt attentive tfuiv 
vey, ^ey diilcovtred, or imaging diey had d£fc6vered, ihbre d&E- 
tin)^ly, the chain x<4«ich bound all her £fib:ent parts to one anciCher* 
AlS fooh as the 'Univerfe was reg^ded as a complete machine, M It 
coherent fyftem^ governed by general laws, and dire£bed to general 
ends, viz. its own prefervation and profperity, and ^at of all khe'^^ 
cies that are m it; the refemblance which it evidently btote to thofe 
mac'hlnes Whi€h are produced by human art, neceflarily iixiffeSkd thofe 
fages Mrith a belief, -that in the originsd formation of the Worid 'there 
ihuft havfe heen employed an art refembKng the human art, but as 
much fUp^rioir'to h, as the world is fnperior to the machines which 
that art plx)du(<e». TiiiB unity df^e fyfttm^ '^ich, according to this 
ancient philofophy, is moft perfed:, fuggefted the idea of the unity of 
that principle, by whofe art it was formed ; and thus, as ignorance 
begot fuperftition, fcience gave birth to the firft theifm that arofe 
^unong thofe nations, who were hot enlightened by divine Revelation. 
According to Timscus, who was followed by Plato, that intelligent 
£eing, who fcd-med the world, endowed it with a principle of life 
and underftanding, which extends froih its centre to its remoteil cir- 
cumference, which is confcious of all its changes, and which governs 
and dire£ts all. its motions to the great end of its formation. This 
Soul of the world was itifelf a God, the greateft of all the in- 
ferior, and created deities ; of an eflence that was indiflbluble, by 
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any power but by that of him who made it, and which was uiutetf 
to the body of the world j fo as to be infeparabie by every force, but 
his who joined them, from the exertion of which his goodnefs fo^ 
cured thiem. The beauty of the celeftial fpheres attracting the act- 
miration of mankind, the conftancy and regularity of their motions, 
feeming to manifeft peculiar wifdom and underflanding, they were 
each of them, fuppofed to be animated by an Intelligence of a nature 
that was, in the fame manner, indifToluble and immortal, and inf&- 
parably united to that fphere which it inhabited.. All the mortdL 
and changeable beings which people the furface of the earth were 
formed by. thofe inferior deities; for the revolutions of the heavenly 
bodies feemed plainly to influence the. generation and growth of 
"bbth plants and animals, whofe frail and fading forms bore the too 
evident marks of the weaknefs of thofe inferior caufes, which joined 
their different parts to one another. According to Plato and Xv- 
mseus^ neither the Univerfe, nor even thofe inferior deities, who goe 
vem the Umverfe, were eternal, but were formed in time, by the 
great Author of all things, out of that matter which had exiftcd 
£:om all eternity. This at lead their words feem to import, and thus 
they are underftood by Cicero, and by all the other writers of earlier 
antiquity,, though fome of the later Platomfls have, interpreted them 
differently,.. 

' According to Ariftotle, who feyns to have followed the dodErihe 
of . Ocellus, the world was eternal ; the eternal effe€t of an eternal 

• * * 

caufe. He found it difficult, it would feem, to conceive what could, 
hinder the Firft Caufe from exerting his divine energy from aireter- 
nity. At whatever time he began to exert it, he muft have been at reft 
during all the infinite ages of that eternity which had pafled before if.. 
To what obftrudlion, from within or from without, could this be 
owing? or how could this obflru&ion, if it ever had fiibfifted, have 
ever been removed? His idea of the nature and manner of exiff- 
ence of this Firft Caufe, as it is exprefied in the laft' Uook of his . 
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Phyfics, and the five laft chapters of his Metaphyfics, is indeed 
obfcure and unintelligible in the higheft degree, and has perplexed 
his commentators more than any other parts of his writings* Thus - 
far, however, he feems to exprefs himfelf plainly enough : that the 
Firft Heavens, that of the Fixed Stars, from which are derived the 
motions of all the reft, is revolved by an eternal, immoveable^ un- 
changeable, imextended being, whofe eflcnce confifts in intelligence; 
as that of a body confifts in folidity and extenfibn; and which is 
therefore neceflarily and always intelligent, as a body is necef- 
farily and always extended : that this Being was the firft and fu- 
preme mover of the Univerfe : that the inferior Planetary Spheres 
derived each of them its peculiar revolution from an inferior being 
of the fame kind j eternal, immoveable, unextendedj and neceflarily 
intelligent r that the fole objedt of the intelligence of thofe beings- 
was their own eflencei and the revolution of their own fpheres; all 
other inferior things being unworthy of their confideration ; and 
.that therefore whatever was below the Moon was abandoned by the 
gods to the diredion. of Nature, and Chance, and Necelfity. For 
though thofe celeftial beings were, by the revolutions of their feveral 
Spheres, the original caufes of the generation and corruption of all 
fublunary forms, they were caufes who neither knew nor intended 
the effefts which they produced; This renowned philofopher feems, 
in his theological notions, to have been direOred by prejudices which, 
though extremely natural^ are not very philofophicaL The revo- 
lutions of the Heavens, by their grandeur and conftancy, excited 
his admiration, and feemed, upon that account, to be effedls not un- 
worthy a Divine Intelligence. Whereas the meannefs of many 
things-, thediforder and c'onfufion of all things below, exciting no 
fiich agreeable emotion, feemed to have no* marks of being direfted 
by that Supreme Ufaderftanding. Yet, though this opinion faps 
the foundations of human worfhip, and muft have the fame effefts 
upon fociety as Athcifni itfelf, one may eafily trace, in the Meta- 
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phyfids 'Qpon wWch it is gtoumded, tfie origift 'dlf itmif '«f tk^ too*, 
tions, or rather^ many of the exprtffiorts^ ih <*Sfe ftfedlaftife ^e6- 
logy., to which iio nociotte can bfe annexed. 

"Tht Stoicfr, the moft religious of ^2^1 \he ahoieift fede of phikifo* 
phers, feem in this, as in ^noft other things, to ha^b ^dlfered and 
refined upon the doftrine of Plato. The ordeii;, haarmoQy^ «iwi cd^ 
hcrcnce which this^philofqphy bcftowed upon the XJniVQrfal Syftem^ 
ftruck them with awe and veneration. As, in the fade ages of the 
world, whatever particular part of Nature excited the admiration of 
iinankind, was apprehended to be animated by fome particular divi- 
nity J fo the whole of Nature having, by their reafonings, become 
equally the objefl: of admiration, was equally apprehended to "be 
animated by a Univerfal Deity, to be itfelf a Divinity^ an Animal 5 
a term which to our ears feems by no means fynonimous with . the 
foregoing ; whofe body was the folid and fenfible .parts of Natvwe, 
and whofe foul was that setherial Fire, which penetrated and aduated 
the whole. For of all the four elements, out of which all things 
were compofed. Fire or -ffither feemed to be that which bore the 

greateft refemblance to the Vital Principle which informs both plants 

• 

and animals, and therefore moft likely to be the Vital Principle 
which animated the Univerfe. This infinite and unbounded -dEthen, 
which extended itfelf from the centre beyond the remoteft circum- 
ference of Nature, and was endowed with the moft confummate 
reafon and intelligence, or rather was itfelf the very efTence of rea^ 
fon and intelligence, had originally formed the world, and had 
communicated a portion, or ray, of its own effencc to whatever was 
endowed with life and fenlation, which, upon the diflblution of 
thofe forms, either immediatefy or fometime after, was again al>- 
forbed into that ocean of Deity from whence it had originally been 
detached. In this fyftem the Sun, the Moon, the Planets, and the 
Fixed Stars, were each of them alfo inferior divinities, animated by a 
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dietached portion of that astherial eflence which was the foul of the 
world. . In the fyftem of Plato, the Intelligence which animated the 
world was different from that which originally formed it. Neither 
were thefe which animated the celcftial fjpheres, nor thofe which 
informed inferior terreftrial animals, regarded as portions of this 
plaftic foul of the world. Upon the dilTolution of animals, therefore, 
their fouls were not abforbed in the foul of the world, but had a fepa- 
rate and eternal exiftence, which gave birth to thenotion of the tranf- 
migration of fouls. Neither did it feem unnatural,' thsit, as the fame 
matter which had compofed one animal body might be. employed to 
eompofe another, that the fame intelligence which had animated one 
fuch being fhould again animate, another. . But in the fyftem of the 
Stoics, the intelligence which originally formed, and that which 
animated the world, were one and the fame, all inferior -intel- 
ligences were detached portions of the great one; and therefore, iii 
a longer, or in a fhorter time, were all of them,, even the gods 
themfelves, who animated the celeftial bodies, to be at laft refolved 
into the infinite efTence of this almighty Jupiter, . who, , at a deftined 
period, ftiould, by an univerfal conflagration, . wrap up all things, in 
that aetherial and fiery nature, out of which they had originally 
been deduced, again to bring forth a new Heaven and a new Earth, 
new, animals, new men, new deities ; all of which would again, at 
a fated time, be fwallowed up in a like conflagration, again to be 
K-produced, and again to be re-deftroyed, and fo on without end. 
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IN every tranfmutation,, either of one element into another, or oT 
one compound body, either into the elements out of which it 
was compofed,^ or into another compound body, it feemed evi- 
dent, that,, both in the old and in the new fpecies,. there was 
fomething that was the fame, and fomething that was different. 
When Fire was changed into Air, or Water into Earthy the Stuff, 
or Subjedt-matter of this Air and this Earth, was evidently the 
lame with that of the former Fire or Water ; but the Nature or Spe- 
cies of thofe new bodies was entirely different* When, in the 
fame- manner,, a number of frefh, green, and odoriferous flowers 
were thrown together in a heap, they,, in a fliort time, entirely 
changed their nature, became putrid and loathfome, and diffolved 
into a confufed mafs of ordure, which bore no refemblance, either 

in its £enfible qualities or' in its effe£ts^ to their former beautiful 

* 

appearance. But how different foever the fpecies,, the fubje£t-matter 
of the flowers, and of the ordure^ was, in this cafe too, evidently 
the fame. In every body, therefore,, whether fimple or mixed, 
there were, evidently two principles^, whofe combination confiituted! 
the whole nature of that particular body. The firft was the Stuff,, 
or Subjed-matter, out of which it was made; the fecond was the 

0^2. Species,, 
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Species, the Specific Effence, the Effential, or, as the fchoolmen have 
called it, the Subftantial Form of the Body. The firft feemed to be 
the fama in all Ij^odies, ajid to h^ive neither - qualities nor powers of 
any kiild, but 'to be altogether inert and imperceptible by any of 
the fcnfes, till it was qualified and rendered fenfible by its union 
with fome fpecies or effential form, AH the qualities and powers of 
bodies feemed to depend upon their fpecies or effential forms. It 
was not the fluff or matter of Fire, or Air, or Earth, or Water, which 
enabled thofe elements to produce their feveral effects, but that 
effential form which was peculiar to each of them. For it feemed 
evident, that Fire muft. produce the effedls of Fire, by that which 
rendered it Fire; Air, by that which rendered it Air; and that 

* ■ 

in the fame manner all other fimple and mixed bodies muft pro- ' 

* * 

duce their feveral effeftsi by that which conftituted them fuch 
or fuch iDodies; that is, by their fpecific Effence or effential 
'forms. But it is from the effedls of bodies upon one another, 
that all the changes and revolutions in the material world arife. 
Since thefe, therefore, depend upon the fpecific effences of thofe 
bodies, it muft be the bufinefs of philofophy, that fcience which 
endeavours to conne6t together all the different changes that oc- 
cur in the world, to determine wherein the fpecific Effence of 
each obje£t confifts, in order to forefee what changes or revolutions 
may be expected from it. But the fpecific Effence of each indi- 
vidual objedl is not that which is peculiar to it as an individual, 
but that which is common to it, with all other objefts of the fame 
kind. Thus the fjpecific Effence of the Water, which now ftands 
before me, does not confift in its being heated by the Fire, or cooled 
' by the Air, in fuch a particular degree ; in its being contained in a 
'veffel of fuch a form, or of fuch dimenfions. Thefe are all acci- 

, r 

dental circutnftances, which are altogether extraneous to its general 

nature, and upon which none of its effe^s as Water depend. Phi- 

' lofophy, therefore, itt confidering the general nature of Water, takes 

no 
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HO notice of thofe particularities which are peculiar to thl^ AVater^ 
but confines itfelf to thofe things which are common to all water, 
if, in the progrefs of its enquiries, it ihould defcend to cpnfider the 
nature of Water that is modified by fuch particular accidents, it flill 
would not confine its confideration to this water contained in thi^ 
veffel, and thus heated at this fire, but would extend its views to 
Water in general contained in fuch kind of vefTels, and heated to 
fuch a degree at fuch a fire. In every cafe, therefore. Species, ot 
Univerfals, and not Individuals, are the objects of Philofophy. Be- 
caufe whatever effects are produced by individuals, whatever changes 
can flow from them, mufl all proceed from fome univerfal nature 
that is contained in them. As it was the bufinefs of Phyfics, or 
Natural Philofophy, to determine wherein confifted the Nature and 
Effence of every particular Species of things, in order to connect to* 
gether all the different events that occur in the material world; 
fo there were two other fciences, which, though they had ori- 
ginally arifen out of that fyflem of Natural Philofophy I have juft 
been defcribing, were, however, apprehended to go before it, in the 
order in which the knowledge of Nature ought to be communicated. 
The firfl of thefe, Metaphyfics, confidered the general nature of Uni- 
verfals, and the different forts or fpecies into which they might be 
divided. The fecond of thefe. Logics, was built upon this doctrine 
of Metaphyfics ; and tf om the general nature of Univerfals, and of 
the forts into. which they were divided, endeavoured to afcertain the 
general rules by which we might diftribute all particular objedls into 
general claffes, and determine to what clafs each individual object 
belonged ; for in this, they juflly enough apprehended, confifled 
the whole art of philofophical reafoning. As the firfl of thefe two 
fciences, Metaphyfics, is altogether fubordinate to the fecond, Logic, 
they feem, before the time of Ariflotle, to have been regarded as 
one, and to have made up between them that ancient Dialectic of 
which we hear fo much, and of .which we underfland fo little: 
neither, does this feparation feem to have been much attended to, 

13 cither 
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either by his own followers, the ancient Peripatetics, or^ by any 
other of' the old fe£ks of philofophers. The later fchoolmen^ in- 
deed, have diftinguiflied between Ontology and Logic ; but their 
Ontology contains but a fmall part of what is the fubjefl: of the 
metaphyfical bodes of Ariftotle, the greater part of which, the doc^ 
trines of Univerfals, and every thing that is preparatory to the arts* 
of defining and dividing, has, fince the days of Porphery, been in^- 
ferted into their Logic. 

According to Plato and Timseus, the principles out of which the 
Deity formed the World, and which were themfelves eternal, were 
three in number. The Subje£fc-matter of things, the Species or 
fpecific Effences of things, and what was made out of thefe, the 
llenfible objeds themfelves. Thefe laft had no proper or durable 
exiftence, but were in perpetual flux and fucceflion. For as He* 
raclitus had faid, that no man ever paffed the fame river twice,, 
becaufe the water which he had pafled over once was gone before 
he could pafs over it a fecond time ; fo, in the fame manner, no 
man ever faw, or heard, or touched the fame fenfible oBjeft twice. 
When I look at the window, for example, the vifible fpecies, 
which ftrikes my eyes this moment, though refembling, is dif^ 
ferent from that which flruck my eyes the immediately preceding 
moment. When I ring the bell, the found, or audible fpecies 
which I hear this moment, though refembling m the fame manner, 
is different, however, from that which I heard the moment be- 
fore. When I lay my hand on the table, the tangible fpecies which I 
feel this moment, though refembling, in the fame manner, is nu- 
merically different too from that which I felt the moment before; 
Our fenfations, therefore, never properly exifl or endure one mo- 
ment ; but, in the very inftant of their generation, perifh and are 
annihilated for ever. Nor are the caufes of thofe fenfations more 
permanent. No corporeal fubftance is ever exadlly the fame, either 
in whole or in aay ailignable part, during two fuccelfive moments, 

but 
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but by the perpetual addition of new parts, as well as lofe of old 
ones, is in continual flux and fucceffion. Things of fo fleeting a 
nature can never be the objeds of fcience, or of any flieady or per- 
manent judgment. While we look at them, in order to confider 
them, they are changed and gone, and annihilated for ever. The 
objects of fcience, and of all the fteady judgments of the under- 
ftanding, mufl: be permanent, unchangeable, always exiftent, and 
liable neither to generation nor corruption, nor alteration of any 
kind. Such are the fpecies or fpecific eflences of things. Man is 
perpetually changing every particle of his body j and every thought 
of his n^ind is in continual flux and fucceflion. But hunftnity, or 
human nature, ^s always exiftent, is always the fame, is never 
generated, and is never corrupted. This, therefore,, is the object of 
fcience, reafon, and underftanding, as man is the obje£t of fenfe, 
and of thofe inconftant opinions which are founded upon fenfe. As 
the objefts of fenfe were apprehended to have an external exiftence, 
independent of the a£t of fenfation, fo thefe objedts of the under- 
ftanding were much more fuppofed to have an external exiftence in- 
dependent of the aft of underftanding. Thofe external efliences 
were, according to Plato, the exemplars, according to which the 
Deity formed the world, and all the fenfible objedks that are in it. 
The Deity comprehended within his infinite eflfence, all thefe fpecies, 
or eternal exemplars, in the fame manner as he comprehended all 
fenfible obje£ts. 

Plato, however, feems to have regarded the firft of thofe as 
equally diftinft with the fecond from what we would now call the 
Ideas or Thoughts of the Divine ]\Iind *, and even to have fuppofed, 

that 

* He calls them, indeed, IdeaSi a word which, in hitn$ in.Ariftotlc, and all the 
other writers of earlier antiquity, fignifies a Species, and is perfc&lj Tynonimous with 
that other word Eiio^, more frequently made ufe of by Ariftotle. As, by fomc of the 
later fe£ls of philofophers, particularly by the Stoics, all fpecies, or fpecific eflences, 
were regarded as mere creatures of the mind, formed by^abftradion, which had no 
real exiftence external to the thoughts that conceived them, the word Idea came, by 

degrees, 
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that they had a particular place of exiftence, beyond the fphere of 
the vifible corporeal world ; though this has been much controverted, 

both 

degrees, to its prefent fignification, to mean, ffrft, an abftraft tliought or conception j 
and afterwards, a thought or conception of any kind ; and thus became fynortymous 
with that other Greek word Evvcia,. from which it had originally a very difli^rent 
meaning. "When the later PlatoniUs, who lived at a time when the notion of the fc* 
parate exiftence of fpecific eflences were univcifally exploded, began to cominent 
upon the writings of PJato, and upon that ftrange fancy that> in his writings, there 
was a double doctrine ; and Aat they were intended to feem to mean one thing, while 
at bottom they- meaiit a very different^ which the writings of no man in his fenfcs ever 
were, or ever could be intended to do ; they reprcfcnted his do£h-ine as meaning no- 
more, than that the Deity formed the world after what we would now cali an Idea, ' 
or plan conceived in his own mind^ in the fame manner as any other artift. But, if 
Plato had meant to exprefs no more than this moft natural and fimple of , all notions,., 
he might furcly have exprefled it more plainly, and would hanlly, one would think,, 
have talked of it wichfo much empha&S) as of ibmething which it required the utmoft. 
reach of thought to comprehend. According to this reprefentation, Plato's notion of 
Species, or Univcrfals, was the fame with that of Aiiftotle.. Ariftotle, however, does 
not feem to underftand it as fuch ; he beftows a great part of his Metaphy£c$' upon 
confuting it, and oppofes it in all his other works ; nor does he,, in. any one of them^ ^ 
give the leaft hint> or infin nation, as if it could be fufpedled that, by the Ideas of 
Plato, was meant the thoughts or conceptiona of the Divine Mind.. Is it poflibie that' 
he, who was twenty years in his fchool, (bould, during all that.time, have mifunder^ 
ftood him, efpecially when his meaning was fo very plain and obvious i Neither 
is this notion of the feparate exiftence of Species, diftin£b Ijoth from the mind which 
conceives them, and from the fenfible objoAs which asc made to refemble them,, 
one of thofe dodrines which Plato would but feldom have occafion to talk of. How- 
ever it may be interpreted, it is the very bafis of his philofophy •, neither m* there a finglc 
dialogue in all his worktf which does not refer to it^ Shall we fuppofe, that that great 
philofopher, who appears to have been fo much fuperior. to iiis mafter in every thing 
but eloquence, wilfully, and upon all occafions,. mifreprcfcnted, not one of the deep 
and myfteriotts doctrines of the philofophy of Plato, but the firft and moft fundamen- 
tal principle of all his reafoning$ ; when the writings of Plato were in the hands of 
erery body ; when his followers and difciplefr were fpread all over Greece ^ when almoft 
every Athenian of diftindtion, that was nearly of the iamc age with Ariftotle, malt 
have been bred in his fchool ; when Speufippus, the nephew and fucceffor of Plato, 
as well as Xenocrates, who continued the fchool in the Academy, at the fame time 
Aat Ariftotle held his in the Lyceum^ muft have been ready, at all times, to expofe 
and afiront him for fuch grofa difingenuity. Docs not Cicero, does not Seneca under-^ 
ftand this dodirine in the fame mtniier as Ariftotle has reprefented it ? Is there any 
author in all antiquity ^o feems to underftand it otherwife, earlier than Plutarch, an 
author, who feems to have been as bad a critic in philofophy as in hiftory, and to have 
taken every, thing, at fecond-hand in both, and who lived after the origin of that 
eclectic philofophy^ from whence.the later Flatonifts arofe, and who feems himfelf to 

have 
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both by the later Platdnifts, and by fomc very judicious modem 
critics, who have followed the interpretation of the later Flatonifts, 

have been one of that fe6t ? Is there any one pafTage in any Creek author, near the 
time of Ariftdtle and Plato, in which the word Ider is ufed in its prefent meaning, to 
fignify a thought or conception ? Are not the words, which in all languages ezprefs 
reality or exiftence, diredty oppofed to thofe which ezprefs thought, or 'conception 
only ? Or, is there any other diflFerence betwikt a thing 'that extfts, and a thing that' 
does not ezift, except this^ that the one is i mf re conception, and that the pU^er is 
fomething more than a conception ? With what propriety, therefore, could Plato 
talk of thofe etenial fpecies, as of dsc dniy dnngs which had any tdX exiftence, if 
they were no more thai) the conctgtioid tif '^e Dftviae Mind ? H(ad not, the Deity, 
according to Plato, as we]l as according to the Stoics, from all eternity, the idea of 
every individual, as well as of every fpecies, and of the ftate in which every indi- 
vidual was to be, in eachdiBcreot ioftaxice of its cxiftenQe ? Were not all the divine 
ideas,- thereforej of each individual, or of all the different ftates, which each indi- 
vidual Vas to be in during the^courfe of its e:Aftence, equally eternal and unalterable 
^ih. tbofe of die fpecieft? With what feofe, tlierefoie, could Plato lay, that the 
£rft were eternal, becaiife Ae Deity had coiiceivod them ftoni all eterpitji^ (ince he 
had conceived the others from alT eternity too, and &nce his ideas of the Species could, 
in this ref]pe£^ hate no Mtaneage of thofe of die tnJUvldtai ? Dbes not Plato, in 
many difierent places, talk of the Ideas of Species or Univeifals as innate^ an4 \vrff^i 
been-imprefled upon the mind in its ftate of pre-exiftence, when it had an opportu- 
nity of vtewing dle&Specicf atiABfaw in llienftbres,.iQd nbt aa they am expieCed 
in their popies^ or r<3>refentatiye iipqn earth \ But i£ the o^Iy place of the exiftence 
of thofe^Species was the Divine Mind^ will not this fiippofe, that Plato either ima- 
ginfid^ l&erlMier Malbraache, that in its ftate of pmcxiftence, die mind faw all 
things in God ; or that it wa3. itfelf aa emapttioQ pf the Divinity? That he main- 
tained the firft opinion, will not |be pretended by any body who is at all verfed in the 
Uftovy of fcience. That eatfanfiaftic notion,' dU>u^ If may feem^to be favouredby 
Tome pa0a^ in the Fadi«rs» was never^ it is well known, cooUy and literally maiA*- 
tained by any body before that Cartefian.philofopher., That the human mind was 
itfelf an eihanation of the Diriric^, though it was the do£irineof die Stoics, was by 
no means that of Plato | thoogh, iipoBs the nbiioa of a pretended ftonble doi^rine, 
die contrary has lately been aflerted* According to Plato, the Deity formed th( foul 
of the world out of that fub'ftance which is always the fame, thai is, out of Species 
or Unfareriab; out of that wUdt is^abraya dUerett, 'that is,* em ttf«Dofporeal fub** 
ftances ; and, out of % fubftance that was of a middle natjire between t;hefe, which it 
is not eafy to underftand what he meant by; Oiit'of a part of the fame compofition, 
he ihsUle diofis inferfot itttelligeqef s tHie. animated the cdeftial fpheifiss, to whom' !^. 
deliveilpd the reai^it^Bg part of it, to form Afom thence the* fonls * of men and ani* 
mals* The {ottis of thofe inferior deities, tliough made but of a fin^ilar fubftance or 
compofiiion, were not regarded as parts, or emanations of that of the world ; nor 
were thofe of ani^aals) in the -fiune manner, r^prded as parts or ent4na(donf of thofe 
inferior 4eiti^s *, much lefs were any of them, regarded as parts, or emanations of the 
great AutUer of all things* . . <j 
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aa what did moft honour to the judgment of that renowned philofor 
pher. All the objefl:8 in this world, continued he, are particular 
and individual* Here, therefore, the humap.mind has no oppor- 
tunity of feeing any Species^ or Uniyerfal Nature. Whatei^fer idea* 
it has, therefore, of fuch beings, for it plainly has them, it muft 
derive from the memory of what it has feeh, in fome former period 
of its exiftence, when it had an opportunity of vifiting the place or 
Sphere of Uniyerfals* For fome time after it is io^^rfed ifk the 
body, during ita infehcy, its childhood, ahd a great part of ila^ 

youth, the yiqlencc of thofe palfions. which, it derives firom the . 
body, and which are all directed to the particular and indiyidttaLob-i^ 
jedis of this world, hinder ,. it from turning . it;s attention to thofe. 
Univerf^l Nature^ with whichr It had been €oriiier£ant ia the world- 
from "Vdience it came.. Tflie ' Ideas^, ; of t^iefe,^ therefbre, feem, in- 
thia firfl period of: Its txiftence here, to be, oyefwbelmeil m the con- 
fudcif of thofe turbulent' emotions', and to H^e "aimoft entirely wiped 
out of its rememlMrance.r DuTtng:ihextMitiauafice''of >tihij9ii^lie,litis 
incapable of Reafdning',^ Science . arid/l'i^lpfophy, wW^ aTji coti- 
verfant about UmverfaU. ^j Itsjwhold attenCio^'UcuSraddMyiHardt i^as^j 
ticular objefts, conc"etmkg\Wfti{^|"heih^ diredfe^ by no gfen^ril Ao- 
tiQnSy,i4;,f,xoriASr m^nyiyiiiA a&d £»ife opiaioa^,. and .i« oUed with 
error, peipl*xity, and cbhfitfiOn. • ' But, wlteii.agi fifas abatted tH? Vio- 
lence of its pafik}^ ,m4 comppfed i\^(Si:Con£vK^or)L cf }ts :tlioughts, it 
then becomes more capaMe of reflcdHt>W,'fa«a' bff timing its atten-* 
tion to thofe almoft forgotten i^eaa of things with Ti^hich it? had been 
converfant in the foCTnerftatrctf its eTdiftence. ••' AH the particulai? ob-^ 
jeda in this ferifible world,, b^ing/prriiedsi^^ dx?m- 

plarsin that intelle^^al wodd^ awakto,r upoil acicoimt: of thek re* 
fembknce, infenfibly, and by'flow de^e^i..tlie alihlAft'obUterited 
ideas of thefe laft. The bo^uty, whi{^:i&. fhared in differenjt degrees 
among tcrreftrial olgCds, revives •Tf!?6'Tii?ffi'^1aea of ' that UniverikJ 

Nature of beauty which exifta in the intellectual woi;ld; p2^i<;uW.a<^& 
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t^ juftice, of the uhi^er^^hattfee of juflice } * pmliiidttr^ftadEbdhgar, 
and particular fciences, oi ftfe univeffal nature' of 'fclcocei and rea^^ 
fonihgj particular r^undneflbs^ of the uhiverfal ftatUW- erf rotfndnefs ; 
particular fquares, of tkettoiverial nMtiffe'of Tijuarcfiiiifir Thtis fd* 
ence, which & coriverfaiK «b«)i* Univerfalsf, ;is derives! ^^ me'tfldty; 
and to inftruA any peifoil toilderning thf* ^erferdl natili-e-^f -any 
fubjed, is no more diSn to iWaken'iri- him the tetniihbtfc'ricc 
of what he fotmerly knew 'abdiit it: ThJtf b6fh Plato and fi{o*tatc« 
imagined they could fHllfitfther 'confirm, by'tlie'lallacious ejcperi^ 
ment, which ihewed, that a p^rTon niiight be led to.difcover himAAf^ 
without any ii^formatlon, any ^nerai trmh\ of Which lie was before 
ignorant, merdy by being aiked anumrbertif properly arranged and 
connected queftions concerning it. • ' 

4 ^ 

The more the foul was accuftomed to the confideration of thofe 
Univerfal Natures, the lefs it was attached to any particuiair and ifidi^ 
▼idual objects; it approached the nearer totlie original petfedtonofzta 
nature, from which, according to this pbilofophy, it had fallen* I%iIo-» 
fophy, which accuftoms it to confider the general Efience of thingsonly^ 
and to abftra£t from all thdlr particular and fenfible circumftanccs, was^ 
upon this account, regarded as the great purifier of the foul* Atf deq[di 
feparated the foul from the body, and from the bodily fenles :anii:?pa^ 
iions, it jreftored it to that intelle^al worlds from' whcnge it had 
originally defcended, where fio fenfible Species called off itis atteiilMa 
from thofe general Eflences of things. Philosophy, in' thi^* lift) 
habituating it to the fame ccfnfiderationa^ bijngs it^ in fome^tlegmli 
to that ftate dF happinefs and pel^iedioni to which d^tb fdborbAtlii 
fouls of jxlil mfen ia ariife to comt; ^ ,' .( .. ^ ' - ''(v.it 

• Such Wag/thte dp<ftnne of; Pkto tJoncerhmg the Spici^ br^eeitfie 
EiTeoqe of' thiiigs. This, at kufV, is- whan ^his> m^mi&fytoy^io ,)iinfnK| 
and thus he isooiaerftood b^ A«i(|btl(, th«: Aifoftiiiiteltl)^ osipiktk 
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moft rencmniod of all his difciplest It ia z dodrine^ which^ liks 
many of the oO%cv doctrines of abi|lrad Ph^ofophy, fe more co- 
herent ia the expreflion than in tht ided ; and which ieemf to have 
arifen, more from the nature of language, d^a^ from the nature of 
things. Witfi all its imperfcdions it was eKCvfable, in the begin- 
nings of philofophj, and is not a great deal more remote from the 
truth, than many others which have fmof been fubftitute^l in its 
room by fome* o£ the greateft pretenders to accpracj ^d precifion* 
Mankind have had, at all times, a ftrong prop^niity to realize theif 
own abftradioiist of which we fliaJU immediately kt an example, in 
the notions of that Tcry philofopher liriip firft expofed the ill<*^ 
grotmded foundation of thoifo l^^f or Univerfals, of Plato and 
Timseus. To explain the nature, and to account for the origin of 
general Ideas, is, even at this day, the greateft difficulty in abftradt 
philofophy. Hcfw the human mind, when it reafons concerning the 
general nattu:e of triangles, ihould either cdnceive, as. Mr. Locke 
im^ines k doqs, the idea of a triangle; which is neither obtufaxv* 
gular, nor rt^angular, nor acutangular; but whidh.^as at oncQ 
both none and all of thofe together ( or ibould, as Malbranche thinks 
neceflaiy fbr this purpo£b, compcehend a]: once, within its finite 
caimbity^ all pebble tiiaiigles of all poifible forms apd dimeniions, 
wfakh are infinite in number, is a queftlon, to which it is fnrely not 
eaiy tb girre a fadsfaAory anfwer. Malbranche^ to folve it, had re- 
Mvsfe to the eiltbuiiaiUc and unintelligiUe . notion of the. intimate 
imitoof tht hivnaji mind lyith the divine, in who^ infinite' eflence 
^tt immenfity of.fuch ipoci^ could alone he comprehended ; and in 
alfaich aloae^ tlwrefiMe, aU ^ni(e uM^igeoccis cjrald.b»ve an oppor«» 
tunity of viewing thenu If, after more than two'th6ufand years 
reafoning about this fubjed, this ingenious and fublime philofopher 
was forced to have recoitirfe to fo ftrange a fancy, in order to ex-- 
pkia^ oaa we ipoader that Plat9, in the very firft dawnings of 
(dtnett fbwMf l^theiame puipo^ adopt an hypothefis^ wh^ch 

has 
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has been thonght, without much reaid*,, indeed^ to have fome affi- 
nity to that of Malbraficfhe, aad which is not mow out of. the 
way ? 

What feetns to hare mifled thofe earty philofophers, was, the 
notion, which appears, at firfl:, natural enough, that thofe things, 
out of which any objeft is compofed, muil exift Antecedent to that 
object. But the things out of which all particular objects feem to 
Be compofed, are the fluff or matter of thofe objeSs, and the form 
or fpecific Eflence, which determines them to be of this or that clafs 
of things. Thefe, therefore, it was thought, muft have exifted an- 
tecedent to the objeft which was made up between them. Plato, 
who held, that the fenfible world, which, according to him, is the 
world of individuals, was made in time, neceflkrily conceived, that 
both the univerfal matter, the object of a fpurious reafon, and the 
Ipecific effence, the objeft of proper reafon and philosophy out of 

s 

which it was compofed, muft have had a feparate exiftence from all 
iternity. This intelleftual world, very different from the intellec- 
tual world of Cudworth, though much of the language of the one 
has been borrowed from that of the other, was neceflarily, and al- 
ways exiftent; where.as the fenfible wprldowcd its origin to the free 
will and bounty of its author. 

A notion of this kind, as long as it is exprefled in very general 
language ; as long as it is not much refted upon ; nor attempted to * 
be very particularly and diftinftly explained, pafles eafily enough, 
through the indolent imagination, accuftomed to fubftitute words 
in the room of ideas; and if the words feem to hang eafily together, 
requiring no great priecifion in the ideas. It vanifhes, indeed j is 
difcovered to be altogether incomprehenfible, and eludes the grafp 
of the imagination, upon an attentive confidcration. It requires, 
however, an attentive confideration ; and if it had been as fortunate 
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0$ many other opinions of tlie (ame kind, and about the fame fub.««^ 
jcdt, it mighty without examination, have continued to be the cur- 
rent philofophy for a century or two. Ariftotle, however, feem^ 
immediately to have difcovered, that it was impoffible to conceive, 
as aduaUy exiftent, either that general matter, which, was not de- 
ter mined by any particular fpecies, or thofe (pedes which were not 
unbodied, if one may fay fo, in fome particular portion of matter* 
Ariftotle, too, held, as we have already obferved, the eternity of 
the fenfible world. Though he held, therefore, that all fenliblc ob- 
jefls were made up of two principles, both of which, he calls, 
equally, fubflances, the matter and the fpecific eflence, he was not 
obliged to hold, like Plato, that thofe principles exifted prior in the 
order of time to the objefts which they afterwards compofed. They 
were prior, he faid, in nature, but xK)t in time, according to a dif- 
tindion which was of ufe to him upon fome other occafions. He 
diftinguifhed, too, betwixt adual and potential exiftence. By the 
firft, he feems to have underftood, what is commonly meant, by ex- 
iftence or reality; by the fecond, the bare poffibility of exiftence. 
His meaning, I fay, feems to amount to this j though he does not 
explain it,precifely in this n^anner. Neither the material Eflence of 
body could, according to him, exift adtually without being deter- 
mined by fome fpecific Eftence, ^o fome particular clafs of things^ 
nor any fpecific Eftence without being embociied in fome particular 
portion of matter. Each of thefe two principles, however^ cpuld 
exift potentially jn this feparate ftate« That matter exifted poten-* 
tially^ which, being endowed with a particular form, could be 
brought into a£tual exiftence ; and that form, which, by beiAg em- 
bodied in a particular portion of matter, could, in the fame man- 
ner, be called forth into the clafs of complete realities. This poten- 
tial exiftence of matter and form, he fometimes talks of, in expref- 
fions which very much refemble thofe of Plato, to whofc notion pf 
feparate Eflence it bears a very great affiqity. 

5 Ariftotle, 
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Ariftotle, who feems in many things original, and who endea- 
f oured to feem to be fo in all things, added the principle of priva- 
tion to thofe of matter and form, which he had derived from th^ 
ancient Pythagorean fchooL When Water is changed into Air, the 
tranfmutation is brought about by the material principle of thofe 
two elements being deprived of the form of Water, and then affum* 
ing the form of Air. Privation, therefore, was a third principle op- 
pofite to form, which entered into the generation of every Species, 
which was always from forae other ' Species. It was aprinclple of 
generation^ but not of compofition, as is obvious. 

'\ The Stoics, wliofe opinions wet^,' in all the difTerent parts of phi- 
lofophy, either the fame with; of Very 'nearly allied to thofe of Arif- 
totle and Plato, though -tdFteri dilguifed in very different language^ 
held, that- all things, even the elements themfelves, were coiiipound- 
ed of two principles," upon one of which depended all the adiive j 
and upon the other, all the paffive powers 6f (hefe bodies. The 
laft of thele, they called the IViktter ; the firfti the Caufe, by which 
they ttiearit the very feme • thing which Ariftbtle and Plato under- 
ilood, by their ^ecific Efferices.' Matter, according to the Stoics, 
could hire 116^ exifterice leparate frbm the caufe or efitcienr principle 
which: determined it to feme ^ partidulat^ daft ' d thin^.' Neithei* ^ 
couFd'the'elkifcftt prihtiplfe exiftefejf^ratdy from ' the material, in 
whidfit was alwa^t ne'«fl«Fily ^toibodied. Their opiiiion', there* 
fore, fo far coincided with that of the old Peripatetics. » The effici^ 
ent principle, they faid, was the Deity. By which they meant;, 
flwt* Itilras'a'deticheB porti^^^ f!ic'»e*trfA} anrf divibe hat Are, 
WMch p^netrlited ail'thiWgsi Aat eohfHw would have 

aHfed'the i^^aSc Efleifce^ ttclx radiViduil *oBjea j -and fo far their 
opiniott' coittiides prcttj? n^aHy'with that of the Iktter PlatoniilJ, 
who hel^, thab!tto4>fpe€ifec' Eflcntes of all things wefe iktaciied ^or^ 

tiferf of ^fti^rt-^rtterfa m^i'^tkAm'^oi'tse w<*iaf antf vrfth^thdt « 
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foirie of the Arabian and Scholaftic Commentatord of Ariftotlc, nrho 
held, that the fubftantial forms of all things d^ftended from thofe 
Divine EfTences \^ich animated the Geleftial Spheres. Such waB 
the dodtrine of the four principal Beds of the ancient Philofophere^ 
.concerning the fpecific EfTences of things, of the old Pythagoreans, of 
the Academical^ Peripatetic^ and Stoical Beds. 

As this doSrine of fpecific EfTences feems naturally enough tci 
h?ive arifen from that ancient fyflem of Phjfics, . which I have above 
.defcribed, and which is, by no mbans, deyoid of probability^ fo many 
of the doctrines of that fyilem, which feem %o us, who have been 
long accuflomed to anotha*, the moft incompreheafible, neceflarily 
flow from thb metaphyfica[l notion. Sach are thoie, of generation, 
corrupticMi, and alteration; of miixlure, condeoikdiomy and ravefa^tioa. 
A body was g^erated or corrupted, when it changed itp fpecific £f^ 
fence^ and pafTed from xmc ^enommation to another. It was altqred^ 
when it changed only fome of its qualitias, but ftill retained the 
fame fpecific ElTence^ and the lame denominatiosu Thui, when a 
flower was withered^ it was tiot corrupted^ thou^ fome of it^ x^us^ 
lities were changed, it ftill retained the fpecific Eflence^ and therefore 
juftly pafled under the denomination of a Bomeu But, when, ia 
.the further progrefs of its decays it crumbled into ctfth, it wai cor* 
nipted ; it loft the fpecific Effence, or fublbintial form of the flower^ 
and aflumed that of the earthy and therefix^ ji^ly changied ift diD* 
nomioatiqn* 

The fpecific Efleneci ^ .imhrerfa] nature that was lodged in each 
particular dais of bod^ wae not itielf the dbjeft <^ any of imr 
fenies, but could be perceived only by tke underftandiag* It ivas 
by the fenfible quaUtio, however, that we judgad of thefpedfic £i^ 
fence of each object Some of tliefe feiUible qualities^ therefore, 
«e rq^acded as cfieatialt ^r fxkjx aii.lhowed| by iSkat ftdkoca or al^ 

fence. 
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fence, the prefence or abfence of that elTential form from i;7hich 
they neceffarily flowed: Others were accidental, or fuch whofe 
prefence or abfence had no fuch neceflary confequences. The firft 
of thefe two forts of qualities was called Properties ;. the fecond, Ac* 
cidents. 

In the Specific ElFence of each objedl itfelf, they diftinguifhed two 
parts ; one of which was peculiar and charaderiftical of the clafs of 
things of which that particular obje£b was an individual, the other 
was common to it with fome other higher dafles of things. Thefe 
two parts were, to the Specific Eflence, pretty much what the Mat- 
ter and the Specific Effence wer« to each individual body. The one, 
which was called the Genus, was modified and determined by the 
other, which was called the Specific Diflference, pretty much in the 
fame manner as the univerfal matter contsdned in each body was 
modified and determined by the Specific Eflence of that particular 
clafs of bodies, Thefe four, with the Specific Eflence or Species it« 
felf, made up the number of the Five Univerfals, fo well known in 
the fchools by the names of Genus, Species, Diflferentia, Ptoprium, 
and Accidens. 
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PARTI. 

THE mcft ptfkdt imitation of an oh}t€t ai wxj kind muft in 
all cafes^ it is evident^ be another ol^ed of the fiiine kiod^ 
made as exadUy as poffible after the fame model What, for ex-- 
aaple, would be the moft perfe^ imitation of the carpet which 
myw Hes before me ??— Another caorpet, certunly^ w r ot tg^ as exfJQXj 
zf^ poffiUe after the fame pattern. But, whatever might be the merit 
or beauty of dii& fecond carpet, it would not be ftippofed to derrre 
any fir<lm the circumftanot of its having been made in imitation of the 
ia&f Thb circumftance of its being not an orig^ial, but a copy, 
wwdd even be tonfidered aafoine <fiminution of tlial: merit ; a greater 
or ftn^r, in proportion as the objed was of a nature to by cMn^ 
to a grater or imaUa degree of admiration. It woidd not much 
dimittifh the merit of a common carpet,, hccai^e in fuch trifling ob- 
jeda^ which at beft can lay claim to fo little beauty or merit of any^ 
lind, we do not always think it worth while to affed originality :. 
it would diminiih a good dbal that of a carpet of very exquifite 
wdricmanihip. In obje^a of ftill greater importance, this exadt, or, 
as it would be called, thk fetvile ioutation^ would be confidered as^ 
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the moll unpardonable blemifh. To Build another St. Peter's, or St. 
Paul's church, of exaftly the fame dimenfions, proportions, and or- 
naments with the prefent buildings at Rome, or London, would be 
fuppofed to argue fuch a miferabic baiTtnnefs of genius and inven- 
tion as would difgrace the moft expenfive magnificence. 

* The exadt refemblance of theVor^fpoffdeilt t>art#of the Arafe od- 
je£l is frequently confidered as a beauty, and the want of it as a 
deformity; as in the correfpondent members of the human body, 
in the oppofitc wings of the fame building, in the oppofite trees of 
the lame alley, in the correfpondent compartments of the fame piece 
of carpet- work, or of th^ Tame^fb^j^r-^rct^i, in the chairs or tables 
\ which fland in the correfpondent parts of the fame room, &c. But 

A\ipgSitkprkf^ratp^Atf^ ^o«^«dMl,'.^i9^«^l!9br«femb|»$l«e i^'^^ldglii 
cQori4ered as a beauty^ northetiriant of ibfas a ^^fon^nojjf* ^% J^ndi^ 
.ajid ia the iame manner a har&^ ia ISaa^fdiDc -oc ^tigl^r; cukh; «f ^cm^i 
on account idE hk c\(rn in trinfv) '- lrcmt?p ^ bv sdefwmky, n^grit&ouid an^: 
regard to^heirreiettifalmgror/iiDt tefeantdih]^ tbe^one^iai^tlierim^n, 
or the other, aoodier hocfie. i . aA iet of upach^oat&s, 'ifadtod^ ' «s flip-- 
pofed to be haniifettut :tQiElife(;i,'iik63r are ail eseitfilTp matbh8d>^' bliW' 
e^cb horfe is, .is this oa£e, conCideiied'ndit as^ a fepaitaMd aftid Hincdti^^ 
neded pkjcdt, or .^s a', wibde byhnm&If,^ bbt tas oirpnK' ti mtoklkltt^ 
vfhole, to dfse other pacts of ^wiiocli he cmghirtb>b^'2t'cttrt«i» 
rpondence>: Separated from tiia Tet,;he d^Tes'ndnhelt'beetUr 
his refembtance, nor deformity from his tiniilisenefl to^ the 
horfes which compofe it. > - ^ . ^ t. , ,, 
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. £yeu in the<:orrefpoa4e{kt {MirtAi{^Jl|l^f4»^ohJQflv^ 
require no more thana rdbmUaiica.lii thot^gofitoaL outli^ . .If tliw 
inferior members of thofp cocre^ndient .parts ^toorxnifrntotcbe* 
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fcen diftinaiy, without a fej^arate and Aflinft cxamiixation of each 

m 

patt by Itfelf, is a feparate Afid ifneorinefted obj^dt, we fhould feme- 
times even be difpleafed if th^ refemblance was caMed beyond this 
general oxitline. Ki the correfpCftideflSt parts of a room we frequently 
hang pid^res of the fanxe fizc; thofe pidures, however, refenxble 
coie another in nothing but the fira^e, or, perhaps, in the general 
cbartder of the fubje^ : If thfe otie b' a landfcai^e, the other is a 
hmdfcape too ; if die one reprdfents a reKgious ol- a Bacchanaliaa 
fubjed, its compsLimn rq^feits j.notberdE' the foiixe land. No- 
body ever thought of repeating the fame picture in each corre**^ 
fpohdent frame. The ftam^, acid the genei^ai charadier of two or 
three pi&ures,r is as much >» the eye can comprehend at 6ne view, 
or from one ftatiom Each pidurd, in order to be &en diftindlyi 
and underftpod thoroughly, muft be viewed from a ]f)artiasisir fiotion, 
and examined by itfelf as a feparate and uniniiq3«tded: o^ijeifL In a 
hall or portico^ adorned with ftatues, the nitches, or perhaps the 
i^edeftak^ ihay eXdiaif refeMble cmtf anbflS^ir, teif tKe tiMaes are aU 
ways different. £^ef6 t&^ ttiafks x^hteh ^ft f6DaetiRi(» carried upoii 
the different key-ftoAes of t^^ &ttit attf&d^,- <>r ^ the eof rei^E^ondent 
dbort axkd windows of the i^c^ front, ^ou^ ffi^ may aH' refemble 
one another in the geftex'at ddtUtig, f el'^iUiih dTtt^iii'ha^ always it^ 
own^ peeuHaxi features^ and a jgrimaee c# ift' 6Wh^ There are fome 
Gothic buSdiflgfr in Whieh the cOirefpotfldMit wixfdowil rdfemble one 
a^&dier o&ly in tii&' general outline, ab^net mthe imaMar omamenta 
' and fubdivifiotis^ Thde afe^ difi&ftnf in tstdk^ and the drchited had 
e<>&ridered. tliein as «a& dxinute to b6 ^een diiHnd^ly, without a par- 
Ifeulkr an*ifepat«e ekaihfeirtioh 6f eacfi i^dti^- by itielf, as a fe-^ 
^atte'AMf^uhcohrie'ft^ Bbjci3r. A'-v&iieiy of tfcis fort, however, I 
tftiftk, 'Ah not igtfefeiMij. ' in o6jea$ Which ar^ fiifceptible only of a 
eertalrfinfenbr drdef (tf^beatity, focK i» the' femes of piflfures, the 
iStc^tS- 6r the petfdlali of ftatues,^ &c. di^re feems freqUeritly to 
' ^ 1 be 
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be afiedation in the ftudj- of variety, of wluch the. merit is iqa^celjr 
ever fuificient to compenfate the want of that perfpicuity and 
<liA:in<^nefs, of that eaiinefs to be comprehended and remembered, 
t^hich is the natural efied of exad uniformity. In a portico of the 
Corinthian or Ionic order, each col^mn refembles every other, not 
only in the general outline, but in ail the minuteft omamextts ; 
though fome of them, in onierto be feen.diftiridlly, may require it 
^ipamte and didin£fc examination in pich column^ and in the enta^ 
bhtture of each intercolumnation. In thie inlaid tables, which^ ac- 
cording to the prefent faihion, are fometinles fixed in the corre* 
ipondent parts of the fame room, thepi^tUfes only are different in 
each* All the other, more frivolotts and famcifui omsuAents are 
jcommoidy, fio £Mr at kaft as X iiave obfisryed the laiQiion, the fame 
in tfaemaU. . Thofe ornaments, Jiowefrer, in order to be feen di£^ 
tinftly, Kqoiiae 4i iepaxate. aiid ditliti^ examination of each tabk. 

m 

The extxaordhdary refi^tnbijtncie ^oC* two ii^tural objects, of twins^ 
for example, is regarded M^a cyrloi^s circumftance ; which, though it 
does not increafe^ yet, does no^ di^niflir the -beauty of either, con-» 
fidered as a f<^arate and unconpieded objed. But the exad re- 
fembknee pf two prodii^ons <tf .art,; feems to be always confidered 
as fome dimiautioA of .«hf merit ^^t leaft;one of them j; aSjit feem^ 
to prove, thatoiie.pf them* W kaft,Jaa:qppy ekhcr qfihc otho:, 
or of fome other, ociginai. iOae, may fay, even of , the copy, of a 
pidure^ that k derives its merits not fo much, fronx its refemhknce 
to the original, as from its refemblance to the pbjed which (he on^ 
ginal was meant to refemble. .Tlie owner of the copy, fo &r,from 
fetting any high value upon its r^femblaoce to the original, is pftea 
anxious to deftroy any value^ or merit which it might deriye fronts 
this circumftance. He is often anxious to perfuade both himr 
ielf and other people that it is not a copy, but. an original, of 
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which what pafles for the original is only a copy. But, whatever 
merit a copy may derive from its refemblance to the original^ 
an original can certainly derive none from the refemblance of itr 
copy. 

But though a produdion of an feldom derives any merit from its. 
refemblance to another obje£t of the fame kind, it frequently derives 
a great deal from its refemblance to an object of a different kind, 
whether that objed): be a produdion of art or of nature* A painted 
cloth, the work of fome laborious Dutch artift, fo curioufly ^aded 
and coloured as to reprefent the pile and foftnefs of a woollen one, 
might derive fome merit from its refemblance even to the forry car- 
pet which now lies .before me. The copy might, and probably 
would, in this cafe, i>e of much greater value than the original 
But if this carpet was reprefented as ijpread, either upon a floor ot 
upon a table, and projecting from the back ground of the pi6):ure, 
with exa€t obfervation of perijpeftive, and of light and Ihade^ the 
merit of the imitation would be fiill greater. 

In Painting, a plain furface of one Hnd is made to refemble, not 
only a plain furface of another, but all the three dimenfions of a 
folid fubftance. In Statuary and Sculpture, a folid fubftance of one 
kind, is made to refemble a folid fubftance of another. The difpa- 
rity between the objedt imitating, and the object imitated, is much 
greater in the one art than in the other ; and the pleafure arifing 
from the imitation feems to be greater in proportion as this difparity 
IB greatet. 

In Tainting, the umtation frequently pleafes, though: the ori^nal 
objed be indifferent, or even offenfive. In Statuary and Sculpture it 
is otherwife* The imitation feldom pleafes, unlefs the original ob- 
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jeft be ki a vfery high degree either greM, or beautlfui^ <st iniereASng. 
A btotcher's ftall, or a kitchen-dreffer, with the obj«d6 ^^rtikh Aey 
tronftftftionly prefent, are not certainly the happieft fubje^ta, cteh for 
Painting.' They have, however, been reprefented with fo «nucK 
care and fuccefs by fome Dutch matters, that it is impoffible to view 
the piflures without fome degree of pleafure. They would be moft 
ibfurd fiibjefts for Statuary or Sculpture, which are, however, di- 
sable of reprefenting them. The piSure of a very ugly or deformed 
xnan, fuch as ^fpp, or Scarron, might not make a difagreeable 
piece of furniture. The ftatue certainly would* Even a vulgar or- 
dinary man or woman, engaged in a vulgar ordinary a£fcion, like 
what we fee with fo much pleafure in the pictures of Rembrant, 
^ould be too mean a fubjeft for Statuary. Jupiter, Hercules, and 
Apollo, Venus and Diana, the Nymphs and the Graces, Bacchus, 
Mercury, Antinous and Meleager, the miferable death of Laocoon,. 
the melancholy fate of the children of Niobe, the Wrelflers,. the 
fighting, the dying gladiator, the figures of gods and goddefles, of 
heroes and heroines, the moft perfect forms of the human body, 
placed either in the nobleft attitudes, or in the moft intereftihg fitu-^ 

ations which the human imagination is capable of conceiving, are 
the proper, and therefore have always been the favourite fubjedJfs. of 
Statuary : that art cannot, without d^ading itfelf, ftoop to repre«- 
ient any thing that is ofFenfive, or mean, or even indifierent. 
Painting is not fo difdainful ; and, though capable of reprefenting the 
aobleft obje&, it can, without forfeiting its title to pleafe, fubmit 
to imitate thofe of a much more humble nature. The merit of the 
imitation alone, and without any merit in the imitated object, is 
capable of fupporting the dignity of Painting : it. cannot fupport 
that of Statuary, lliere would feem^ therefor^, to be more merit 
in the one ipecies of imitation than in the other« 
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In Statuary, fcarcely any drapery is j^eeable. The beft of tlM 9ft- 
xiwt {WtueB were either altogether naked or almoft qaked ; aa4 thoft^ 
of which aay confiderable part of the body is cover^^ are ?epre* 
leated as clothed in wet Uneni^«-a fpeo^ies of clothing which mo& 
certainly never was agreeable to the fafhion of any country^ Thii 
drapery too is drawn fo tight, as to exprefs beneath it^ nairow fcid* 
ings the exa£t form and outline of any limb, and almoft of every 
mufcle of the body. The clothing yrhich thus approached tho 
neareft to no clothing at all, had, it feems, in the judgment of the 
great artifts of antiquity, been that which was moft fuitable to Sta- 
tuary. A great painter of the Roman fchool, who had formed his 
manner almoft entinjly upon the ftudy of the ancient ftatues, imi- 
latfed at firft their drapery in his piftures ; but he foon found that in 
Painting it had the air of meannefs and poverty, as if the perfbns 
who wore it could fcarce afford clothes enough to cover them : and 
Aat larger folds, and a loofer and more flowing drapery, were more 
fuitable to the nature of his art In Painting, the imitation of fo 
very inferior an objeft as a fwt of clothes is capable of pleafing ; 
and, in order to ^re this objed: all the magnificence of which it U 
€iq^le, it is neceflary that the folds fliould be large, foofe, 
and flowing. It is not neeeflfary in Painting that the exafb 
form and outliiie of every fimb^ and almoft of every' mixfde of 
t^ bDd^, fiiould be exprefled beneath the folds of the draperys 
it is fuffident if thefe are fd di^ofed as to in(Mca(e in general the 
tituation and attitude of the pnncipal fimhs. Punting, hy the mere 
fi>rce and merit qf its imitation, can venture, without the haz^ of 
difpleaiing, to fub^ute, upon maay oecafions, the mferior in the 
yoem of the fupeiior pbjed, by making the one, in this manner, 
^&veT and entirely conceal a great part of the other. Statuary can 
ialdom venture ts> do this, but with the utmoft referve and caution ; 
and the iaqcie drapery, which is lioble and magnificent in the one 
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ait, appears cluirify and awkward in* the other. Some modern artifts,. 
however, have attempted* to introduce into Statuary the drapery 
Whichr is peculiar to Painting. It may not, perhaps, upon every oc- 
cifKJn, be quite fo ridiculous as the marble periwigs in Weftminftfer 
AW>ey : but, if it does not always appear clumfy and awkward, it ii 
At bed always infipid and uninterefting. 

It is not the want of colouring which hinders many things from 
pleafing in Statuary, which pleafe in Painting ; it is the. want of 
that 4^gree of difparity between the imitating, and the imitated ob^ 
jeftj which is necelTary, in order to render interefting the imita<« 
tion .of an objedl which is itfelf not interefting. Colouring) when 
^dded to Statuary, fo far from increafipg,. deftroys almoft en-? 
^rely the pleafure which we receive from the imitation ; becaiife 
it tal^es aw2^y the great fource of that plpafi^re,, t|ie difparity bcr 
tween the imitating and the imitated obje^ That one foUd and 
coloured obje6: fhould exadly refemble another folid and coloured 
object fisems to be a matter of na gre^t wrooder or.admiratiosu J^ 
pdiPted ftatu^;, though it certainly may r^fwsibie a. human figurf 
Hiuch more tvuBtlj than ^y . ftatuc whi$h is oot painted, is geoi^ 
xally ackQOwlodged to be a : diiagreeaUe, fuid leve^ an odS^fime ob- 
jed ; and fo £u: are. we from being pleafisd with . this fupericM: like** 
ndby that we igre never fatisfied with it ; a&d, after viewing it again 
and agsiO) vr(^ always find that it i$ aot equd to what we are diP- 
ipofed to ims^giae it migh^t h^ive been : though it ihould feem to 
want fcarce any diing but the life, we could not pardon it for thus 
wanting what it is altogether impoflible it fhould have« . The works 
of Mrs. Wright, a felf*taught artift of g^at merit, are perhaps jnorc 
perfeA in this, way than any thing I haye ever ieen. They ido ad^ 
XBiarably wdl to be feen now and then as a ihow; but the beft of 
them we fhould find, if brought home.to our ownhoufe, and placed 
In a iituation where it was to come often into view> would make*. 
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izslfead of an ornamental, a moft offenfive piece of houfeKold fur*^ 
okure. Panted ftatues, accordingly, are univerfaUy reprobated, aiid 
we fcarce ever ip^eet with them. To colour the eyes offftatues is not 
altogether fo uncommon : even this, however, is diiapproyed by all 
good judged. " I cannot* bear it,'' (a gentleman ufed to fay, of great 
knowledge and^ judgment in this art,) ^^ I cannot bear itj I always 
** want them to fpeak ta meJ' 

Artificial fruits and flowers fometimes imitate fo exa&ly the na*' 
tural objed* which t^ey rcprefent, that they frequently deceive us^ 
We (bon grow weary of them, however ; and, though they feem to 
want' nothing but the frefhnefs and the flavour of natural fruits and 
flowers; we cannot pardon them, in the fame manner, fw thus^ 
wanting what it is altogether impoflSble they flf ould have. Bat we 
db not grow weary of a good flower and fruit painting. We do 
i4ot grow weary of the foKage of the Corinthian capital, or of the 
flowers which fometimes ornament the fAte of that order. Such 
imitations, however, never deceive us ; their itfemblance to the ort- 
ginat olijeCls is always much inferior to that of artificial^ frmts and' 
flowers. Such as it is, however, we are conttoted with it ; and, 
where there is foch dilparity between the imitating and the imitated 
obj^dB, "we find that it is as great as it can be, or as we expedt that ^ 
it fhould be. Piunt that foliage and thofe flowers with the natural 
colours, and, inflead of pleafing more, tSiey wiU pleafe much lefa» 
The refembl4flcef ho^wver, will be much greater ;' but the difparity 
between >die imitatiftg and the imitared objefts will be fo Biuch iefi, 
that even this fuperior xefemblance will not fatisfy us; Where the* 
diiparity is very great, on the contrary, we are often contented with 
the moft imperfedl refemblance; with die very imperfed:. tc^ 
femUanee, for exsan^e, both at to figure and^coiouc, of fodta aiid> 
fiowers^iaiflieU^work. 
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the moft unpardonable blemifh. To Build another St. Peter's, or St. 
Paul's church, of exaftly the fame dimenfions, proportions, and or- 
naments with the prefent buildings at Rome, or London, would be 
fuppofed to argue fuch a miferable barrfennefs of genius and inven- 
tion as would difgrace the moft expenfive magnificence. 

* The exad: refemblance of the Vo^^fponderrf t>art^ of the farafe OB- 
je^a is frequently confidered as a beauty, and the want of it as a 
deformity; as in the correfpondent members of the human body, 
in the oppofitc wings of the fame buUding, in the oppofite trees of 
the lame alley, in the correfpondent compartments of the fame piece 
.of carpet- work, or of thp fame'fbi^r-gipd^, in the chairs or tables 
\ which ftand in the correfpondent parts of the fame room, &c. But 

al^i()g$tl)^jerfep9ratp^nfd ^cyu(fdfld,'.l(h^9«i;aJ%r«fembj»nMi^ 
cQofidered M a beaiity, tior the infant of it'ais a 4^£on;pajbf« ^^ oiMiit 
and ia the ikme manner a koifb^ k Kha^foinc -ot <iigls|r; askthiai£ ^cam^i 
on laeoount X)f his oifti intrmfvs '^ bcaait^p bv xiefeiimity, witfiou^ any: 
regard totheir reicnUiDgior/QOl lefeoifalilii^ the 'one^ lafiodier m^n, 
or the other, madict hotSt. i Ji £&t of cpach^ogfcs, -iddted^^asfap** 
pofed to be handfotoer tovht^tke^r are aii eseitftlp matbhflid>} h[M« 
e^ach horfe is, .la this ca£e, confidefied'ncfc a» a fapaiuMd aftid^mcoi^^ 
tieded pbjcdt, or Jta a wiifflfo bylntn&If, bbt ^sis ^: pave oi anblHeK 
\diole, to llie other patti of winch he 0ughtitb'b^'S'cftrt4&» omi'e»* 
fpondenc&: Separated from the Tet, The d^Ves' tMimbeti bedUty- frti^ra * 
his refembtance, nor deformity from his tinftikenefl fo^ the Mh^f - 
horfes which cnmpofe it. ^ ^ t » .-. 
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. Even in the corr efpondeRt i^teij;^ lihtfJ^flM: phjad^ #^ 
requ^e no mare thana rde»Ua«cek!iii tiia^gic^ifisal outline* « If tlM# 
inferior members of thofp coixe%oiidiSQt .paots ^tQo;mibute«o^be« 
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fcen diftmfily, without a feparate and dlflirift c:taiAmatibn of each 
part by Jtfelf, is a feparate And iftiGorinefted objedl, we fhould fome- 
times eren bd dHpleafed if thd refemblance was caMed beyond this 
general outline* Tn the correfpoivdefiX parts of a room we frequently 
hang pidAiries of the fame fize; thofe pidures, however, refcmble 
erne another in nothing but the firainey or, perhaps, in the general 
cbander of che ^bje^ : If tfafe otie ir a landfcatpe, the other is a 
hndfcape too } if die one n^rdfents a re^ious or a Bacchanaliaa 
itd)je£t, its cotopajbion rqpiiefbiikts 4Ui6tfaer'dF the faibe kind; No- 
body ever thought of repeating the fame pid:ure in each corre«-^ 
ipotident frame^ The fram^, a^d the general charader of two or 
three pi&ures,- is as much tt the eye can comprehend at! 6nc view, 
or from one ftatiom Each pidure, in ordec to Idc feen diftindlyv 
«ad imderftpod didroughly, muft be view^ed from & ^articofctr ftotion', 
and examined by itfelf as a feparate and wuxfapkAGi o^jc£t In a 
hall or portico, adorned with ftatues, the nitches, or perhaps tha 
pedtHais] itiay exaaiy refenibl'e OJh¥ anbClhiir^ hmtHyt ftsiras are aU 
ways diffeifenr. EteA «lie Hiafk* i»mh ^t« f&iteetinies carried ttpoii 
the difierent kcy-ftoAes of tft^ f^ftte sbtflde^,- tt eC the eorre^mdent 
doors and windows of the lattee frdift, IHoiigli fficy may all refemble 
©lie another in the geftei'at diitkng, -fet ftMidrtiieiti liai always its 
own- peeuHait features', aiid a grimace of lA^ 6vtn^ Tfeere are fbme 
Gothic Mdiflgfr in which the cOrrefpoAdeitt wiifeltows refemble one 
j^dther Oftly in tli&' general outliiSe, «64 noitiii the fmaMtr omaments^ 
and fubdivifiotis,^ IVfe Me dii^ftnf ia e^, and the arehitea: had 
ec)j^idered- theti> as to^ liiinute^ to b^ feen diffindly, without a par- 
ticular an*ifepat«e' ekaihifdatibh of "eacfi ymd^cM' by itielf; as a fc^ 
^atb'Anrfuhcbilnea^ dbjcift. A -variety of this fort, however, I 
tfiinkj^s net igiWsiblk In ofijttas i^hrcH ar^ fiifdeptiWe only of rt 
certalrfiijferrclr order dFbeatity, fudi dsthe'Mmes of piiaiire^, the' 
tStdxtS dt th€ peaiiftaK of ftatues,^ &c. tihere feems fretiUeritly to 
' -'I. be 
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be afiedation in the ftudy of i^ariety, of which the merit i$ fi^arcely 
ever fufEcient to compenfate the want of that perfpieuity and 
iliilinftnefs, of that eafinefs to be compreheQided and remembered, 
which is the natural cStSt of exa A .uniformity. In a portico of the 
Corinthian or Ionic order, each column refembles every other, not 
only in the general outline, but in all the minuteft ornaments ; 
though fome of them, in owler to be feen . diftiridly, may require ji 
4^pacate and di&ind examination in each coluxzm^ and in the enta^ 
bhlture of each intercolamnation. In th|e inlaid tabiea, which^ ac<^ 
cording to the prefent faihion,^ are fometitnes fixed in the corre- 
spondent parts of the fame room, the.pi^lutes only we dijScrent in 
each. All the other, more frivobitts and fancifui ornaiiients are 
commonly, fio &r at kaft as I have obfisrYed the &ihion, the fame 
in themalH. , Thofe ornaments, ihowerer, in order to be feen di£^ 
tin^y, nqoice 41 iepaiace: and dittitii^ examination of each tabk. 

The extracidhdary refi^mhl^nce )oC two ii^tural objeds, of twins^ 
for example, is regarded ?SA^vric^s circumft^nce j which, though it 
does not increafcty yet,4pes not. 4i^niihr the .beauty of either, con-* 
fidered as a f<^anto an4 u^con^^eded ot^fk. Eut the exa<3; re* 
fembknee of two prodii^ons qi 9xt^ fe^ms to be always confidered 
as fome dimimidoi^ c^.thf ;m^t of lat kail; one of , them };.as.,it feem^ 
to prove, thatoAje.pf them, 9t kaft,J&a!COI>y 0«her of the other, 
or of fome cfthn. origmai iOae, miay fa^r, even of , the copy, of a 
pidure, that k.darives Its merits not fo much. from, its refembknce 
to the original, as from its refemblance to the pbjed which the orUi 
ginal was meant to referable. ,The ow^er of the copy, fo far, from 
fetting any high value upon its r^femblaoce to the original, is pftea 
anxious to deftroy any valu?; or merit vdiich it might derive from 
this circumftance. He is often anxious to perfuade bodi him* 
ielf and other people that it is not a copy, but. an original, of 
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which what pafles £br the original is only a copy. But, whatever 
merit a copy may derive from its refemblance to the ori^nal, 
an original can certainly derive none from the refemblance of itf 
copy. 

But though a produdioa of act feldom derives any merit from its. 
refemblance to another obje£i: of the fame kind, it frequently derives 
a great deal from its refemblance to an object of a different kind, 
whether that.objed): be a produdion of art or of nature. A painted 
cloth, the work of fome laborious Dutch artift, fo curioufly ^aded 
and coloured as to reprefent the pile and foftnefs of a. woollen one, 
might derive fome merit from its refemblance even to the forry car- 
pet which now lies .before me. The copy might, and probably 
would, in this cafe, he of much greater value than the original* 
But if this carpet was reprefented as ijpread, either upon a floor or 
upon a table, and projeding from the back groimd of the pidiurei 
with exa£fc obfervation of perljp.eftive, and of light and fhade, the 
merit of the imitation would be ftill greater. 

In Panting, a plain furface of one kind is made to refemble, not 
only a plain furface of another, but all the three dimenfions of a 
folid fubftance. In Statuary and Sculpture, a folid fubftance of one 
kind. Is made to refemble a folid fubftance of another. The difpa- 
rity between the objedt imitating, and the ohjcGt imitated, is much 
greater in the one art than in the other ; and tibe pleafure arifing 
from the imitation feems to be greater in proportion as this difparity 
is greatet. 

In Tainting, the mutation frequently pleafes, though the ori^nal 
chjeCt be indifferent, or even offenfive. In Statuary and Sculpture it 
is otherwife. The imitation feldom pleafes, unlefs the original ob- 
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ytft be ki a rkry high degree either greU, « be«utiful^ cr interelGiig*. 
A bdtcher's ftall, or a kitchen-cteeffer, with the obj*a6 Which «h«y 
t!Oi*ilionly prefent, are not certainly the happieft fubjeds, etea for 
Pairtting. They have, however, been reprefented with fo 4tiXtc\ 
care and fuccefs by fome Dutch mailers, that it is impoflible to view 
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the piflures without fome degree of pleafurc. They would be moft 
'abfurd fubjefts for Statuary or Sculpture, which are, however, cii- 
bable of reprefenting them. The piSure of a very ugly or deformed 
man, fuch as jEfop, or Scarron, might not make a difafgreeable 
piece of furniture. The ftatue certainly would.^ Even a vulgar or- 
dinary man or woman, engaged in a vulgar ordinary aftion, like^ 
what we fee with ib much pleafure in the pi^res of Rembrant, 
ikrould be too mean a fubjed for Statuary. Jupiter, Hercules, and 
Apollo, Venus and Diana^ the Nymphs and the Graces, Bacchus, 
Mercury, Antinous and Meleager, the miferable death of Laocoon^. 
the melancholy fate of the children of Niobe, the Wrefflers,. the 
fighting, the dying gladiator, the figures of gods and goddefles, of 
heroes and heroines, the moft perfect forms of the human body, 
placed either in the nobleft attitudes, or in the moft interefting fitu- 

ations which the human imagination is capable of conceiving, are 
the proper, and therefore have always been the favourite fubjedls of 
Statuary : that art cannot, without de^ading itfelf, ftoop to repre<» 
{cm any thing that is ofFenfive, or mean, or even indifterent* 
Painting is &ot fo difdainful ; and, though capable of reprefenting the 
aobleft obje<£):s, it can, without forfeiting its title to pleafe, fubmit 
to imitate thofe of a much more humble nature. The merit of the 
imitation alone, and without any merit in the imitated object, is 
capable of iupporting the dignity of Painting : it. cannot fupport 
that of Statuary, lliere would feem, therefore., to be more merit 
in the one fpecies of imitation than in the other% 

» 
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In Statuary, fcarcely aay drap«iy is agreeable. The heft of th^ ^a- 
-usfit {Htues were either altogether nakod or almoft qaked ; aad thofe 
pf which auy coafiderable part of the body is covered^ are fepr&« 
iieated as clothed in wet Unen^-«-a fpe^ea of clpthiog which moft 
certainly never was agreeable to the fafhioa of any qoimtry, Thi« 
drapery too is drawn fo tight, as to exprefs beneath ita nairow fold- 
ings the exa£t form and outline of any limb, and almoft of every 
mufcle of the body. The clothing yrhich thus approache4 th& 
neareft to no clothing at all, had, it feems, in the judgment of the 
great artlfts of antiquity, been that which was moft fuitable to Sta- 
tuary. A great painter of the Roman fchool, who had formed hia 
manner almoft entirely upon the ftudy of the ancient ftatues, imi- 
tatfed at firft their drapery in his pidtures ; but he foon found that in 
Painting it had the air of meannefs and poverty, as if the perfbns 
who wore it could fcarce afford clothes enough to cover them : and 
that larger folds, and a loofer and more flowing drapery, were more 
fuitable to the nature of his art* In Painting, the imitation of fo 
very inferior an objeft as a fuit of clothes is capable of pleafing ; 
and, in erder to give this objed all the magnificence of which it it 
cMMible, it 18 neeeffary that the folds fliould be large, loofe, 
and flowing. It is not necefltfy in Painting that Ae esaSt 
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^Mrm and outline of every fimb^ and almoft of e ver y mttfde of 
thfC htdjj ihould be exprefled beneath the folds ef the dnpery^ 
it is fufficieat if thefe are fd di^ofed as to indicate in general the 
fituation and attitude of the pi4ncipal Krabs. Punting^ hy the men 
&tce and merit qf its imitation, can venture, widiout the haz^ of 
difpleafing, ta fubftitute, upon many eecafions, the inferior in the 
yomm of die fuperior pbjed^ by making the one, m this manner, 
<:Gver and entirely conceal a great part of the other. Statuary can 
ieldom venture tp do this, but with the utmoft referve and caution ; 
and the iaiioe drapeiy, which U noblQ and magnificent in the one 
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a!t, af pears clumfy and awkward in the other. Some modern artifts,. 
howevei*, have attempted* to introduce into Statuary the drapery 
which 18 peculiar to Painting. It may not, perhaps, upon every oc^ 
cftfK^ni be quite fo ridiculous as the marble periwigs in Weftminftfer 
Abbey : but, if it does not always appear clumfy and awkward, it it 
At bed always inlipid and uninterefting. 

It is not the want of colouring which hinders many things from 
pleafing ii;i Statuary, which pleafe in Painting j it is the. want of 
that degree of difparity between the imitating, and the imitated ol>r 
jedl, which is necefiary, in order to render interefting the imita^ 
tion of an objedl which is itfelf not interefting. Colourings whea 
^dded to Statuary, fo far from increafm^, deftroys almoft en-f 
tirely the pleafure which we receive from the ifliitation ; becaiife 
it takes away the great fource of that pleafqre^ the dii^arity bcr 
tween the imitatiag and the imitated object That one foUd and 
coloured objed: ihould exadly refemble another folid and coloured 
objed, fpems to be a matter of na gre^t wai;ider or.admiratioa. ^ 
paired ftatue, though it certainly may;^ r«£wU)le a^ humaik figure 
much more ex^ly than ^y .ftati^ whi$h is oct . painted, is geiM^ 
4:ally ackaowledgcd to be a dUagrceaUe, ^md ieven an o&afi'w ob- 
jed ; and fo far are. we from being plea&d with thia fuperior like^ 
1^^ that we are never fatisfied with it ; a&d, after viewing it agaia 
and agai% W(^ always find that it h not equal to what we are di£* 
^fed to imagine it mightt h^ive been : though it ihould feem to 
want fcarce ai^y diing but the life, we could not pardon it for thus 
wanting what it is altogether impoflible it (hould have. . The works 
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of Mrs. Wright, a felf->taught artift o£g;reat merit, are perhaps more 
perfeA in this/ way than any thing I have ever ictru They ido ad^ 
jBindjly well ta be; feen now and then as a fhow; but the beft of 
them we fhould find* if brought home to our own houie^ and placed 
in a fituation where it was to come often into view, would make,, 
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lolfead of an ornamental^ a moft ofienfive piece of houfehold fur-* 
ukure. Painted ftatues, accordingly, are univerfaUy reprobated, aiid 
we fearce ever npkeet with them. To colour the eyes of ftatues is not 
atoogetber fo uncommon : even this, however, is diiapproved by all 
good judged. ^ I canaot'bear it,*' (a gentleman ufed to fay, o( great 
knowledge and^ judgment in this art,) ^' I cannot bear itj I always 
" want them to fpeak to meJ' 

Artificial fruits and flowers fometimes imitate fo exadly the na«^ 
tural obj eft* which tliey reprefent, that they frequently deceive us< 
We loon grow weary of them, however ; and, though they fcem to 
want'nathmg but the frefhnefs and the flavour of natural fruits and 
flowers; we cannot pardon them, in the fame manner, fw thu§ 
wanting what it is altogedier impoffible they fliould have. Bttt we 
db not grow weary of a good flower and fhiit painting. We do 
Aot grow weary of the foliage of the Corinthian capital, or of the 
flowers which fometimes ornament the fiize of that order. Such 
imitations, however, never deceive us ; their refemblance to the ori- 
ginal objeQs is always much inferior to that of artificial^ fruits and' 
flowers. Such as it is, however, we are contented with it; and, 
where there is fueh dilparitjr between the imitating and the imitated 
obje£bs, we find that it is as great as it can be, or as we expedt that * 
it fhould be. Plaint that foliage and thofe flowers with the natural 
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colours, atid, inflead of pleafing more, ^y vAil frfeafe much lefsw 
The refemblittcej hoWsver, will be niuch greater ;' but the difparity 
between ^the imitatiiig and the imitated obje£ts will be fo much iefi, 
that even this fufyeric»: refemblance will not fatisfy us: Where the* 
diiparity is very great, on the contrary, we are often contented with 
the mofl^ impexfe^ refemblance; vrith the very impexfcd):, tt^ 
femblance^ for example, both at to figure andicoiouc, of fedtft aiid> 
flowers la iflieU-»work« 
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. It may be fA^exvti^ h^^ertscj, that* thctngh W' $c«ilpture th^ lOiJU 
tation of ilov^cm aad IbtUge pleafeg aa an ornacai^t of aixstite^^iireg- 
as. a part of the drefe whick xa to fet off the beauty oi a d^Serest- 
and a more impottaat obje^ it would not pleafe alone^ or a$ a fe^ 
parate and unconne^td obje^ la the fame manner as a fruit smd 
flower painting pleaTes. Plowers and foliage, bow elegant and beaiH 
tiful foever, are not fufficiently interefting; they bav€ not dignity 
enough, if I may fay fo, to be proper fubjeAs for a piece of Sculp- 
tatty Which *is to pleaie alone, and not aa the ornamental appeiadage 
43l[ fome other objed. 

a 

t 
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. In Tapeftry and Needle-work, In tkt fame nianner- as ia Paint;lQg^ 
a pbun furface is ibipetimes made to reprefetft. all the thr^ diq^n^. 
^ns of a fcdid fubftan<;e« 9ut both the Shuttle of the- weaver, and 
the needle of the t^nbroiderar, are inftruments of imitatiton £> vm^ 
inferior to the pencil of the painter, that we aare not Aupriied to GnA 
^ prqportionable infofiocity in theif ppodu^ions. We have all nkOi» 
«r le& expedience that they ufually are much inferior ; and, in, ap- 
preciating a picice of TafAllry or N^^edJie-work, we never compfl^e thcr 
imitation of eillier with that of a good plAure^ for it never couid 
iland tihat qpn^riibn, but with that qf other pieces of Tapd^ or 
Needle-work. We take into conQderation, ^ot only the di%ar<ty 
between theimitatkig and tSie imitated objed;, but the awkwardaefaof 
the inftruments of inlts^iofla ; wd if it is as well as any thing that, 
can be exp^Sied &om thefe. If it is better tban the ff?eafier part of 
what a£hially conies fcom them» we are. dkm not only ooateated 
but ha^ly plea&d. 

A good painter win oftea exccxite in a £bw daya a fiibjed whldi 
would employ ihs beft tapeftry-weaver for n^ny yean ; tbf>ttg^ m 
propoitlon to his time, therefore, the latter isahraya much woriib 
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fafei'thtaft the ftswftcr, yrt hk woA: in the fcdt! tdme* c»*1nt>h!y 
much ^sftrer to wiiAet Tflie great expfence of good Tkpeftry/the 
drtdftiffaiicc tyhidi ccufitiesf h t6 tiie psSaees of ^rince!^ and great 
htisj gives' ft, hi the eyes of the greater part of people, an air of 
tiehes and magnificence, which contributes ftill further to cofnpenfatcf 
tibe impedTdSion of its imitation. In arts which addrefs themfelves, 
ifOt to the {)nident and tfee wife, but to the rich and the great, to 
the f>roud and' the Vaift, we ought not to wonder if the appearance 
df^ great exptnce, of being what few people can purchafe, of being 
one of the fureft charafleriftics of great fortune, fliould often ftand 
in the place of exquifite beauty,, and contribute equally to recom- 
mend their productions. As the idea of expence feemB often to 
embdlifh, fb that of cheapnefs lecms as frequently to tamilh the 
luftre even of very agreeable objeds. The difference between real 
and falfe jewels is what even the experienced eye of a jeweller can: 
ibmetimesr with difficulty diftinguiih. Let an. unknown lady^ how- 
ever, come into a public aflembly, with a head-drefs which ap^ 
pears to be very richly adorned with diamonds, and let a jeweller 
only whilper in our car that they are all falfe ftones, not only the 
lady will immediately Ank in our imagination from the rank of a 
princefs to that of a very ordinary woman,, but the head-drefs, from 
an obje£t of the moff: fplendid magnificence, will at once become an> 
impertinent piece of tawdry and tinfel finery*. 

' It was fbme years ago the fafhion to bmament; a garden with yew 
and holly trees, clipped into the artificial fhapes of pyramids, and 
columns, and vafes, and obelifks. li is now the falhion to ridicule 
Ais tafte ad unnatural. The figure of a pjrramid or obeliik, how- 
ever, is not more unnatural to a yew-tree ^ than' to fi block of por- 
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phyry or' marble. Wheii the yew-tree, is prelented to the eye in this 

artificial fliape, the. gardener does not mean that it Ihouli be uhder- 
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^od to have grown in that (hape : he means, firft, to give it the 
fame beauty of regular figure, which pleafes fo much in porphyry 
and marble ; and, fecondly^ to imitate in a growing tree the oma«- 
ments of thofe precious materials : he means to make an obje£fc of 
one kind refemble another object of a very different kind ; and to 
the original beauty of figure to join the relative beauty of imitation: 
but the dlfparity between the imitating and the imitated ohjeSt is the 
foundation of the beauty of imitation. It is becaufe the one objed: 
does not ns^urally refemble the other, that we are fo much pleafed 
with it, when by art it is made to dp fo* The ihears of the gar- 
dener, it may be faid, indeed, are very clumfy inftruments of Sculp- 
ture. They ate fo, no doubt, when employed to imitate the figures 
of meja, ^ even of animals. But in the fimple and regular forms 
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of pyramids, vafes, jind obeUfks, eyen the (hears of the gardener do 
well enough. Some allowance too is naturally made for the joeceC- 
fary imperfedtion of the inftrument, in the fajne manner as in Ta-^ 
peftry and Needle-work. In fhort, the nejct time you have an op* 
portunity of furveying thofe out-of^fafhion ornaments, endeavour 
only to let yourfelf alone, and to reftrain ' for a few minutes the 
foolifh paflion for playing the critic, and you will be fenfihle that 
they are not without fonjie degree of beauty ; that they give the air 
of neatnefs and correct culture at lead to the whole garden ; and 
that they are not unlike what the ** retired leifure^ that" {as Milton 
fays) " in trim gardens takes his pleafure,*^ might be amufed wifh. 
What then^ it may be faid, has brought them into fuch univerial 
difrepute among us ? In a pyxaniid or obeliik of marble^ we know 
that the materials are exjpenfive, and that xh^ labour whiph wrought 
them into that fhape muil have been ilill more fo. In 9, pyramid 
or obeliik of yew, we know that the materials could coft very 
Jittle, ^nd the labour ftill lefs. The former are ennobled by their ex« 
f enpe ; the latter degrad^ed by their cheapnefs. In thie cabbage-gardea 
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t>f a taliow-chaodler we may fometimcs perhaps have fcen as many ^ 
columns and vafes, and other ornaments in yew» as there are in marbia 
and porphyry at Verfailles : it is this vulgarity which has difgraced 
them. The rich and the great, the proud and the vain, will not admit 
into the ^gardens an ornament which the meaneft of the people can 
hive as well as they. The tafte for thefe ornaments came originally 
from France ; where, notwithftanding that inconftancy of fa(hion 
with which we fometimes reproach the natives of that country, if 
Hill continues in good repute. In France, the condition of the infe« 
rior ranks of people is feldom fo happy as it frequently is in £ng-« 
land ; and you will there feldom find even pyramids and obeliiks of 
yew in the garden of a talIow-*chandler. Such ornaments, not hav* 
Ing in that country been degraded by their vulgarity, have not yet 
been excluded from the gardens x^ princes and great lords. 

The woilcs of the great mafters in Btatuary and Painfing, it 
is to be obferved, never produce their €&6t by deception. They 
never are, and it never is intended that they flibuM be miftaken for 
the real objedts which they reprefent. Painted Statuary may fome- 
times deceive an inattentive eye ; proper Statuary never does. The 
little pieces of perfpe£tive in Painting, which it is intended fliould 
pleafe by deception, reprefent always fome very limple, as well as 
infignificant, objefit ; a roll of paper, for example, or the fteps of 
ailaircafe, in the dark corner of fome pa£&ge or gallery. TTiey are 
generally the works too of fome very inferior artifts« After being feen 
pnce, and producing the Uttle furprife l^rhich it is meant they ihould 
excite, together with the mirth which commonly accompanies it» 
they nev^r pleafe more, but appear ever after infipid and tire* 
fome. 

The proper pleafure whicfh we derive from thofe two Imitative 

4gts^ fo far from being the effeft of deception^ is altogether incom- . 
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patible with it. • That pleafure is founded altogether upon our wdn-^ 
der at feeing an obje<Sl of one kind reprefent fo well an objefit of a 
very different kind, and upon our admiration of the art which fur- 
mounts fo happily that difparity which Nature had cftablilhed be- 
tween thepi. The nobler works of Statuary and Painting^ appear to 
us a fort of wonderful phenomena, differing in this refped from 
the wonderful phsenomena of Nature, that they carry, as it were^ 
iheir own explication . along with them^ and demonflrate, evepi to 
the eye, the way and manner in which they are ptoduced^ The 
eye, even of an unfkilful fpedator, immedial:ely difcems, in fome 
meafure, how it is that a certain modification of figure in Statuary^ 
and of brighter and darker colours in Painting, caa repre&nt, witk 
fo much truth and vivacity, the addons, paflions, and behaviour of 
men, as if^'ell as a great variety of other obje£ls. The pleafing 
wonder of ignorance is accompanied with the ftill more pleafmg 
fatisfa&ioii' of fcience. We wonder xind are amazed at the -effect ; 
«nd we are pleafed our&lves, and happy to find that we €«a €om<* 
prehend, in fblne meafure, how that wonderful cSiA is produced. 

A good lookifig^glalb repre&nts the pbje^s which are fet before 
k wit& mttch moi e truth and vivacity^ than either Statuary or Paint«> 
ing. Bttt, though the fcience of optica may explain to the , under* 
ftanding, the k>ok]iig*gla6 itfelf does not at. all demonfbate to the. 
eye how thia eifed is forcmght about* It may excite the wonder of 
sgnorance ; and itt a clown, who bad never beheld a )ookingvgla&^ 
lefore, I have fecn that wonder rife almeft to rapture and extafy ; 
but it cannot give the fatisfaftion of fcience. In all lookitig-^laffes 
the effefts are produced by the fame means, ^plied exaftl^ in' the 
fame manner. In every different ftatue and pidlure the efie(9:s are 
produced ; though by fimilar, yet not by the fame means ; and thofe 
means too are applied in a different manner in each." Every good 
ft^ue and picture is a frefh wonder, which at the fame time carries^ 

ia 
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in fome iheafure, its own explication along with it* After a little 
ufe and experience, all looking-glaffes ceafc to be wonders alto^- 
gether ; and even the ignorant become fo familiar with th^m, as not 
to think that their .efFdd^ require any explicatiot^. A Ipoking-glafs, 
befides, fcan reprefertt orily p'refent pbje(3:s{ and, when the wonder h 
once fairly over; we choofe, in all caf^&i F^her to contemplate the 
fubftance- than iq. g/^r^ at the ihadow* ^ Oge^« own face becomes then 
th^ mod agreeabb' object which a lookipig-^Ufe can reprefent to us, 
and thie only obj^ which we do not fqon grow weary with looking 
at; k is the only prefeist pbje^t of which we can fee only the flu- 
dow : \vhether haudfome. or ugty^ wheth^ did or.youngj^ it is tjhe 
face of a firieiidr iajiw^ys^: of which, Jhe featilr^^ correfpond cxaftly 
with vA^ytr {eittJipiQx^^ ^ happen at that 

moment to feeU 

In Statuary, the nieahs by which the wonderful effedi is Drought 
about appear more^finiple and obvious than in F^aintihg ; where the 
difparity between the imitating and the imitated objedl being mu(!h 
greater, the art which can conquer that greater difparity appears evi- 
dently, and almoft to the ^ys^ to be finrnded upon a much deeper 
fcience, or upon principles much more abilrufe and profound. 
Even in the meaneft fubje£ts vre can often trace with pleafure the 
ingenious means by which Painting fufmounts this difparity. But 
we cannot do this in Statuary, becaufe the difparity not being fo 
great, th6' liieahs do not appear fo, ingenious* And it is upon this 

account, that in Painting we are often delighted with the reprefent- 

. . . . - . ' • - 

atioti of man/ things, which in Statuary would appear infipid, tire- 
loine, alid: not wordi the looking at. 

Ik 9!i^ht to bs obftrved, however, fhat thcu^ in Statuary the 
art of imisbatioa appeals^ m many refpe^^s^ Ibferior lo what it is in 

U 2 Paintinc^, 
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Painting, yet, in a room ornamented with both ilatues and pic- 
tures of nearly equal merit, we fhall generally find that the ftatueSs 
draw off our eye from the pictures. There is generally but one, or 
little more than one, point of view from which a pidlurei can be 
fcen with advantage, and it always prefents to the eye precifely the 
fame objeft. There are many different points of view from which* 
a ftatue may be feen with equal advantage, and from each it prefents 
a different obje6t. There is more variety in the pleafure which we 
receive from a good ftatue, than in that which we receive from a 
good picture ; and one ftatue may frequently be the fubjedl of many 
good pictures or drawings, all different from one another. The 
ftiadowy relief and projection of a picture, befides, is much flattened, 
and feems almoft to vanifli away altogether, when brought into 
comparifon with the real and folid body which ftands by it How 
nearly foevcr thefe two arts may feem to be a-kin, they accord fo 
very ill with one another, that their different productions ought^ 
perhaps,, fcarce ever to be feen together.. 



P A R T IL 

A FTER the pleafures which arife from the gratification of the bo- 
dily appetites,, there feem to be none more natural to jnan tbaii 
Mufic and Dancing.. Tn the progrefa of art and improvement they 
are, perhaps, the firft and ^arlieft pleafures of his own invention ; 
for thofe which arife from the gratification of the bodily appetites 
cannot be faid to be of his own invention.. No nation has 'yet been 
difcovercd fo uncivilized as to be • altogether without them. Jt 

feems 
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fecms even to be amongft the moft barbarous nations that the ufe 
and pra^aice of them fe both moft frequent aod moft univerfal, as 
among the negroes of Africa and the favage tribes of America. In 
civilized nations, the inferior ranka of people have very little leifure,. 
and the fuperior ranka have many other amufements j neither the 
one nor the other, therefore, can fpend much of their time in Mufic 
and Dancing. Among favagjc nations, the great body of the people 
have frequently great intervals of leifure, and they have fcarce any 
Other amufement ; they naturally, therefore, fpend a great part of 
their time in almoft the. only one they have* 

What the ancients called Rhythmus, 'what We call Time or Mea- 
fare,, is the connecting principle of thofe two arts ; Mufic confifting 
in a fucceifioB of a certain fort of founds, and Dancing in a fuc^ 
ceflion of a certain fort of fteps, gcftures, and motions^ regulated 
according to time or meafure, and thereby formed into a fort of 
whple or fyftem ; which in the one art is called a fong or tune, and 
in the other a dance ; the time or meafure of the dance correfpond*- 
ing always exadly with that of the fong or tune which accom-^ 
panics and direfts it *^ 

The human voice, as it is always the beft, fO' it would naturally 
be the firft and earlieft of all mufical inftruments : in finging, or in 
Its firft attempts towards finging, it would naturally employ founds as 
fimilar as poflible to. thofe which it had been accuftomed to ; that is,. 
it would employ words of fome kind or other, pronouncing them only 
m time and meafure, and generally with a more melodious tone than 
had been ufual in common converfation. Thofe words, however, 
might not, and probably would not, for a long time have. any mean* 
ing, but might refemble the fyllables which we make ufe of in; 

* The Attthot^s Obfervations on the Affinity between Mofie, Daneing» and Poettf, 
are annexed to the end of Part III« of this £i&7* . .v 
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fiUfaing^ or the derry^own^own of our common ballads ; ^ and 
ferve only to affift the voice in forming fotinck proper to be modu- 
lated into melody, and to be lengthened or fhort^ed according to^ 
the time and meafure of the tune. This rude form of vocal Mufic, 
ae it is by far the moft fimple and obvious, fo it naturally v^ould be 
.the firft and earlieft* 

In the fucceflion of ages it could not fail to occur, that in the 
room of thofe unmeaning or mufical words, if I may call them fo, 
might be fubftituted words which exprei&d fome icnfe or meaning, 
.and of which the pronunciation might coincide as exadly with the 
time and meafure of the tune, as that of the mufic^l words had 
done before. Hence the origin of Verfe or Poetry. The Verfe 
would for a loilg rime be rude and impetfe<9:. When the meaning 
words fell ihort of the meafure required, they would frequently be 

-eked out with the unmeaning ones, as is fometimes done in our 

• * 

^common ballads. When the public ear came to be fo refined as to 
rejc£t, in all ferious Poetry, the unmeaning words altogether, therer 
would ftill be a liberty aflumed of altering and corrupting, upon 
many occafions, the pronunciation of the meaning ones, for the fake 
of. accommodating them to the meafure. The fyllables which com- 
poled them would, for this purpofe, fometimes be improperly length-, 
ened, and fometimes improperly Ihortened; and though no un- 
meaning w'ords were made ufe of, yet an unmeaning fyllable would 
fometimes be ftuck to the beginning, to the end, or into the middle 
of a word. All thcfe expedients we find frequently employed in 
the verfes even of Chaucer, tKe father of the Englifh Poetry. Many 
ages might pafs away before verfe was commonly compofed with 
fuch correftnefs, that the ufual and proper pronunciation of the words 
alone, and without any other artifice, fubjefted the voice to tlic ob- 
fefvaiioa of a time and meafiure, of Ait fame kind with the time 
and meafure of Mufia ^--^ 

6 The 
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The Verfe would naturally cxprefs fome fenfe which fuited th^ 
grave or gay, the joyous or melancholy humour of the tune which 
it was fung to j being as it were blended and united with that tune, 
it would feem to give fcnfe and meaning to what otherwife might 
not appear to have any, or kt leaf): any which could be clearly and 
diftindly underftood, without the accompaniment of fuch an ex- 
plication^ 

A pantomime dance may frequently anfwer the fame purpofe, and, 
by reprefenting fome adventure in love or war, may feem to give 
fenfe and meaning to a Muiic which might not otherwife appear to 
have any. It is more natural to mimic, by geftures and' motions, the 
adventures of common life, than to exprefs them in Verfe or Poetry. 
The thought itfelf is more obvious, and the execution is much more 
eafy. If this mimicry was accompanied by mufic, it would of its 
own accord, and almoft without any intention of doing fo, accom- 
modate, in fome meafure, its different fteps and movements to the. 
time and meafure of the tune; efpecially if the fame perfon both 
fung the tunc and performed the mimicry, as is faid to be frequently 
the cafe among the favage nations of Africa and America. Panto- 
mime Dancing might in this manner fervc to give a diftinft fenfe 
and meaning to Mufic many ages before the invention, or at leaft 
before the common ufe of Poetry. We hear little, accordingly, of 
the Poetry of the favage nations of Africa and America, but a great, 
deal of their pantomime dances. 

Poetry, however, is capable of expreffing many things fully and- 
f&ftin£tly, which Dancing either cannot reprefent at all, or can re— 
prefeht but obfcurely and imperfedtly; fuch as the reafonings and' 
judgments of the underftanding ; the ideas^ fancies, and fufpicions 
fif the imagination; the feittiments^ emodons,. and paflions of- the 
. . ' heart; ^ 
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heart. In the power of exprefling a meaning with clearnefs and 
diftinOnefs, Dancing is fuperior to Mufic, and Poetry to Dancing. 

Of thofe three Sifter Arts, which originally^ perhaps, w^ent always 
together, and which at all times go frequently together, there are 
two which can fuhfift alone, and feparate from their natural com- 
panions, and one which cannot. In the diftin£t obfervation of what 
the ancients called Rhythnius, of what we call Time and Meafure, 
confifts the eflence both of Dancing and of Poetry or Verfe ; or the 
charadleriftkal quality whkh diftinguifhes the fiormer from all other 
motion and aftion, and the latter from all other diicouife* But, 
concerning the proportion between thofe intervals and dLvifions of 
duration which conftitute what is called time and meafure, the ear, 
it would feem, can judge with much more precifion than the cye^ 
and Poetry, in the lame manner as Mufic, addrefies itfelf to the 
ear, whereas Dancing addreffes itfelf to the eye. In Dancing, the 
rhythmus, the proper proportion, the time and meafbre of its mo- 
tions, jcannot diiftindlly be perqeived, unlefs they are marked by the 
more diftinft time and meafure of Mufic It is otherwife m Poetry ; 
no accompaniment is neceflary to mark the meafure of good Verfe. 
Mufic and Poetry, therefore, can each of them fubfift alone j Daucing 
always requires the accompaniment of Mufic. 

It rs Inftrumientab Mufic which can beft fubfift apart, and feparate 
from both Poetry and Dancing. Vocal Mufi<;, though it nxay^ and 
frequently doe^, confift of notes which have no diftind fenfe or 
meaning, yet naturally calls for the fupport of Poetry. But 
" Mufic, married to immortal Verfe,*' as Milton fays, or even to 
^ords of any kind which have a diftia£t fenfe or meaning, is ne« 
ceflarily and eflentially imitative. Whatever be the meaning of thofe 
sirords, though, like many of the foi^ x>£ ancient Greece, as weU 

as 
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a$ ibme of t^ofe of more modern times, they may exprefd merely 
fooic J3iaxim$ of prudence and 4&orality^ or may contain merely the 
iin^e narraltve of ibme imptortant erent, yet even m fuch didadic 
and hiflotical fongs there \rUl ftill be unkation ; there will fkiW be a 
thing of one kiwi, which by art is made to rclemble a thing of a 
very difibrent kind ; there will ftill be Mufic imttatii^ difcourfe ; 
theve vnVi Ml be rhythmua and mdody^ Otaped apd fiUhioned into 
the Ibrm. either of a godd m^fai cotmfel^ or of an amufing and. inte^ 
reftittgfltHry. 

In this firft fpecies of imitation, which being ellential to, i» there^ 
fore infeparable from, all fuch Vocal Mufic, there may, and there 
comnonly k, .added a fecoiuL Tl^e words may^ and commonly do^ 
exprefs the fituation of feme particular peribn, and ail the featimeata 
and ps^ons which he feeb from that fituation. It is a joyous com« 
pardon who gjives vent to the gaiety and mirth with which wiae, 
feftivity, and good company inspire him. It is a lover who cooh 
platfiB, cr hap§$i w faa^a^ or ^ipairsr It is a ganerous man who 
eiqpire&s eklier Ilia gpfifttitude for the favours, or his indignation at 
die injuries, which may have been d<Mie to hinu It is a warrior 
who pnpwM hisaielf to confront danger, and who provokes or de« 
fids fais earaay^ It is a perfon in pro^srity who humbly returns 
thanks for the goodnefs, or one in afflidion who with contrition 
implores the mercy and fbrgivenefs, of that invifible Power to v^hom 
he lodks i^ as the Diredor of aU the events of human life. The 
iitoation may comprehend, not only one, but two, three, or more 
perfon^ ; it may excite in them all either fimilar or oppoidte fenti** 
neiKs } what is a fubje£t of ibrrow to one, bdng an occaflon of joy 
and tftumph to another } and they may all exprefs, fometimes fepa^ 
rately and ibmetimes together, the pairticular w;^ ia which each, of 
ttbein is adit fledy as ia « duo^ trio» or a chorus. 

X All 
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AU; this it' may, and it frequ^itly has been faid is imaafeuml; 
feo^hing'bmng more fo, than to fing when we are anxious to petu 
fiaa<te, or' ill earrieft to exprefs any very ferious^ purpofe. But it 
flicfuldiie'remembered, that to make a thing of one kind refem'ble 
2uM«hesr thitng of a very different kind, is the very ciscumftanGa 
wkitfh, in all the Imitatiye Arts, conilitutes the merits e£ imitation t 
andftkat to fliape, and as it were to bend, the meafkre and the me-» 
H>dy of ^Mufic, fo as to imitate the tone aiid the hmguage of couain 
fel and converfation, the accent and the fiyle of emotion and pafiion^ 
is:to make a thing of one kind refemble anqtherthingof a very dif- 
^ntKnA 
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/"Ite tone and the movements of Mufit, though naturally very 
difierent irom thofe of converfatron and^affion, may, however, be 
fo managed a^ to ibem to refemble them. On account of the greats 
Afparity beb^een the imitatthg and the imitated objed:, the mind iqr 
this, as in the other^cafes, cannM only bfe' contented,;, bot delighted^ 
iikd even charmed-and traniported, with fucbdn impeife^ refemblancQ. 
afi can be bad. SucV isoiitetive Mufic^ therefore^ when fung to. word^ 
which exphun and determine its'ineaning^ may fre<}uently appear .ta 
be-a very perfefl:' imhatHtoi If is ujSon this aceowifi, ^dft pvepithe.: 
incomplete Mufic'of a recitatiVe.feems to exprefi fometimts-blllihefo*" 
dbtenefs a'nd compofure of ferious but odYh diiconrfe, and fometimes; 
all the ^xquifiteTenfibiUiy of the moft iiite^eftihg paffiori. The more 
complete Mtific of an aiv 'is' ftill fuperior, and, - in the iniitadon of 
the more animated paffions, has one great advantage over everjr^fort 
of difconrfe^ whedhter Profe or Poetry, which iis not.&mg«td Mtific^. 
In a perfon who is- either much depreffed 45y /grfef or enSifreticd^by = 
joy, who is ftix)ngly afl^ded either witfe'ldve or hatred, :witli^'g»<»^ 
titude or refentmeht^ with admiration or t:ontemp(, thore' it com^ 
monly one thought or idea whjich dweUs uponliis'n»n4>:'1^Wh<eOii?^ 

tinuaHyr 



tmtisBT-iillunts 'himr'^hich^ wken h« liiS ctiUMd it away, iflitne- 
diMfely returns upDii:liim9 aiidwfakh* in Mmpaiiy' makes him zhSstat 
and:tQ«ttentiv)ef He can think ll^ttloF' one ^db)e£|, and he cannot 
rqpeat'to them that obj eft' fo freqnentlj Ks it recnrs upon hiriu He 
takes refuge ii^ibUtude, where he can with- freedom eidier lAdtdgv 
the extaiy or give Way to^the^ agony ^f the agrb^e^Me^or ;difagreeiibte 
. paffion^wilich agitates him'^-Md^i^her^ Heean i'epeatto'himiblfi ifhtdk 
he di^s fanMtimroiittntaily, ahdufoi^ e«^n'a{0ud, and almoft 
always in the iame wo»Is, thef - particular thought which either de-* 
lights Of diftro^^Inmi'^-Nddier Etofe nor - Poetry^ can ventoxie t# 
imitate .tfaofe ^Imdft e:ndlefs repetsbions 'of plifflon* They may de* 
if:ribe them.a&J d(ii> nowv but .they: darp' not iinitiite them; they 
would beedmtf mttftjfAfdBfei;aBly tirefome if tbey did. The Mufie 
of a i^affionate air'Mtf j^lf tAxjr^ but fteqiuntKy does, iflniatfc theaa; 
and k fiever makes its li^ay fo diceaty or fo ixxefiftibiy to tl|e he&rt 
as when it do^ (b. It*is upon, thia accoufat jdnt |iie W0rdi 0S:an 
uti ifpeciaUyof a! paflioAite. one^ 'thdu^ they^are feMomveiytloogf 
yet are fcarceever (\mg flxaight Oh to tfae^ettd, Hketibofe of a recicatrfe ; 
but are' almoft always broken into parts^ which are traaipctfed and 
repeated again and again, according to the fancy or judgment^ of thfr 
compofer. It is by means of fucb repetitions only, chat Mufic can 
exert thofe pecuKar powen of imitatioii which difBnguifh it, and in 
which it excd^ aU the other Imitative Arts. Poetry and ISoquence^ 
it has accordingly been often obferved, produce their eff(i9; always, 
by. a connedled variety and fuaefiion of different thoughts and ideas :^ 
but Mvfic jBrequently prodjuces its effeds by a repetitkm of tle>fitmeL 
idea; and die fame fenfe expreif^d in the fame, di\ nearly the ihmev 
combination of founds, though at f^rfl p^rhap^ it may ntabe^fcarcei 
any impreflion upon us, lyet, by being repeated again and again,, it 
comes at laft gradually, and by Uttle and little, .to move, to- agitate, 
and to- tranfport us.- " -. . !• : . : - *»?/ j ^ ' • 
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Mufic, as Painting, or as Dancing would imitate, a gay, a fedate, or 
a melancholy perfon ; it does not tell us, as any of thofe other arts 
could tell us, a pleafant, a ferious, or a melancholy ftory. It is not, 
as in vocal Mufic, in Painting, or in Dancing, by fympathy with 
the gaiety, the fedatenefs, or the melanchory and diftrefs of ibme 
other perfon, that inftrumental Mufic foothes us into each of thefe 
difpofitions : it becomes itfelf a gay, a fedate, or a melancholy ob- 
jed ; and the mind naturally affumes the mood or difpofition which 
at the time correfponds to the objeO: which engages its attention, 
Whatevcf We feel from inftrumental Mufic is an original, . and not a 
fympathetic feeling: it is our own gaiety, fedatenefs, or melao- 
choly J not the reflected difpofition of another perfoiu 

When we follow the winding alleys of,ibme.happil|r i^tu^ted 49^4 
well laidout garden, we are prefented with; a fucceflipn of lan^ 
icapes, which a^e fometimes gay, foihetimes gloomy, and foine- 
times calm and ferene ; if the ihind is in its natural ftate, it fuits 
itfetf to the objefts which fucceffiyely prefent. themiielve^, and varies 
in feme degree its mood and prefebt hmriour with <yery variation of 
the fcene. It would be improper, hofweyer, to fay that; thofe fcenQi 
imitated the gay, the calm» or the melancholy mood of , the mind ; 
they may produce in their turn each of thofe pioods, but they can- 
not imitate apy of. them. Inftrumental Mufic, in tbejTame manner, 
though it can excite all thofe difiere^t diipofitions, cannot imitate 
any of them. There are no two things jin nature more perfedlly 
difparate than found and fentiment j and it is impoifible by any hu- 
man power to fafhion the one into any thing that bearj^ any real re- 

femblance to the other. 

* 

This power of exciting and varying the different moods and dif- 
pofitions of the mind, which inftrumental JN^ufic really poffeffes to 
a very confiderable degree, has been the principal fource of its rcr 

putation 
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A ftlgte^fd*!^ ftxpreflfes almoft atways fomc facial, a^refeablc, or ihte- 
M(lng pttffioli. ttt tti opera the tinfocial and difagreeablc arc lonie- 
liamtl in^odMed, biK it U rarely, and as difcqrds are Introduced into 
hvfmohjy to ftt off by their contraft the fupcrior beauty of the i6p- 
pofite paiOons;' What Plato faid of Virtue, that it was of all bcautica 
the brighteft, may with fome fort of truth be faid of the proper and 
natural objefts of muHcal imitation. They are either the fentiments 
and pai&^xid, in the e^cercife of which confift both the glory and the 
happineft of Auihah life, * or they are thofe froni whicTi it derives its 
moft deficioud pteafef«$,*atid mbjR eniiYeoing joys ; or, at the worft 
and the loweft^ t^ey are thoic by which it calls upon our indulgence 
aikd compaifioiKate afiiftariee to its unavdidable weakneffes, its dif* 
trelTes, and its -mil 
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To .t^^^ in«qt pf it^ imitMioA ami to that of its h^ppy cltoi^e in the 
objects whK:b itinkates^ the great merrta of Stato^ and^ l^inting^ 
Muik joios another pecirfiar and «xquifite oMrit of itat own* fila- 
tnaxy an4 Pointing canaot be faid to add any ficw beautiea of dieit 
pwfi to tbo beauties of Nature which tliey unitate ? they may al^ 
femble- a greater niimber of thofe beauties, and group them in a 
more agreeable manner than they are commonlyi or perhaps ever, 
to be found in Nature. It may perhaps be true, what ^e artiftsare 
to Tcry fond of tilling ue, that no woman en^er equalled, in all the 
parts of her body, the beauty of the Venus of Medt^in, nor, any 
man that of the Apollo of Belvidere« But they mtift allow^ furdy, 
that there is no particular beauty in any part or feature of thofe two 
famous ftatues, which is not at leall equalled, if not mucb excdled^ 
by what is to be found in many living fubjeds. But Muik^ by ao** 
ranging^ and as it were bending to its own time ^nd meafure,^ 
whatever fbitiments and paflions it expreffesi not only ftf^qiblcst alid 
groups, as iveH as Statuary and Painting, . the different beautlw of 
Nature which it imitates, but it clothes diem, befides^ with a new 

and 
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and. an exquifite beauty of its own ; it clothes them with melody 
and ^armony, whicb^ like a tranfparent mantle^ far fromconceating 
any .!;>eauty, ierve only to give a brightei; colour^, a morb etolireaing 
luijkre^ and a more engaging grace to every beauty ,which they 
infbli 

To thefe two diflferent forts, of imitation, — ^to that general one, by 
which Mufic is made to refemble difcourfe, and to that particular 
one, by which it is made to exprefs the fentiments. and feelings with 
which a particular fituation infpires a particular perfon, — there is frcr 
quently joined a third. The perfon who fings may join to this 
double imitation of the finger the additional imitation of the aftor ; 

f M 

and exprefs, not only by the modulation and cadence of his voice, 

* • • • • 

but by his countenance, by his attitudes, by his geftures, and by his 
motions^ the fentiments and feelings of the perfon i^fhofe fituation 
is painted in the fong. Even in ^ private company, thpugh a fong 
may fometimes perhaps be laid to be well fung, it capi nevjsr .hi 
faid to be well performed, unlefs the finger does fomething of this 
kind ; and there is no comparifon l^tween the efFoft qf what is fung 
coldly from a mufic-book at the end of a harpfic;hord9 and of .1/^]^; 
is not only fung, but aded with proper freedpip, animation^ . and 
boldnefs. An opera a£tor does no more than this ; and an imitation 
which is fo pleafing, and which appears even fo natural, in p£i;vate 
ibciety, ought not to appear forced, unnatural^ or diiagreeable upon 
the flage. 

In a good opera aftor, not only the modulations and paufes of 
his voice, but every motion and gefture, every variation, either iii 
the air of his head, or in the attitude of his body, correfpond to 
the time and meafure of Mufic : they correfpond to the exprefiion 
of the fentiment or paflion which the Mufic imitates, and that ex- 
preflion necefiarily correfponds to this time and meafure. - Mufic is 

as 
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as it were the ibul wkkh animates him, wltkh' itiforms eVety feature 
f^ his coimtenanco, and even dire^s every movement of his eyes. 
Like tfae muiicai expreffian of a fong, hisa6:ion adds to the natural 
grace of the fentiment or a^ion which it imitates, a new arid peculiar 
grace of its own j the exquifite and engaging grace of thofe geftures 
and motions, of thofe airs and attitudes which are directed by the 
movement, by the time and meafure of Mufic ; this grace heightens 
and enlivens that expreifion. Nothing can be more deeply afieding 
than the interefting fcenes of the ferious opera, when to good Poetry 
and good Mufic, to the Poetry of Metaftafio and the Mufic of Per* 
eplekj isr added the execution of a good adpr. In the ferious opera^ 
indeed,, the aftion is too often facrificed to the Mufic j the caftrati, 
who perform, the principal parts, being always the moft infipid and 
miferable adtors. The Ijprightly airs of the comic opera are, in the 
lame manner^ in the higheft degree enlivening and diverting. Though 
they do not make us laugh fo loud as we fometimes do at the fcenes 
of, the common comedy, they make, us fmile more frequently ; and 
the agreeable . gaiety^ the temperate joy, if I may call it fo, with 
which they infpire us, is not only an elegant, but a moft delicious 
plTeifbre. The deep diftrefs and the great paffions of tragedy are 
capable of prodiicmg fome effeft, though it fhould be but indiffer- 
cntly afted.* It is not fo with the lighter misfortunes and lefs afledl- 
!h|^ fituations of comedy : unlbfs it is at lieaft tolerably aded, it is 
altogether infiipportable. 'But the caftVati are, fcarce ever tolerable 
a£iors ; they are accordingly feldom admitted to play in. the comic 
opera j which, being, upon that account commonly better performed 
than the ferious, appears to many people the^ better entertainment 
of the twOs 

_ , • , • • • ■ 

The imitative powers of Inftrumental are much inferior to thofe 

of Voc^I Mufic ; its melodious but unmeaning and inarticulated. 

founds 
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foundd cannot^ like the articulations of the humnn voice^ relate dif* 
tindtly the circumftances of any particular ftory, or defcribe the dif" 
ferent fituations which thofe circumftances produced ; or eren ex^ 
prefs clearly, and fo as to be underftood by every hearer, the variout 
fentiments and pailions which the parties concerned felt from thefe 
fituations : even its imitation dF other founds, the objefts which it 
.can certainly beft imitate, is commonly fo indiftind, that alone, and 
without any explication, it might not readily fuggeft to us what was 
the imitated objefl:. Tlie rocking of a cradle is fuppofcd to be Imi- 
tated in that concerto of Correlli, which is faid to have been com- 
pofed for the Nativity : but, unlefs we were told beforehand^ 
it might not readily occur to us what it meant to imitate, or 
whether it meant to imitate any thing at all j and this imitation 
(which, though perhaps as fuccefsful as any other, is by no means 
the diftinguiftied beauty of that admired compofition) might only 
appear to us a fmgular and odd paflage in Mufic. The ringing of 
bells and the finging of the lark and nightingale are Imitated in the 
fymphony of Inftrumental Mufic which Mr. Handel has compofed 
for the Allegro and Penferofo of -Milton : thefe are not only founds 
but mufical foimds, and may therefore be fuppofed to be more 
within the compafs of the powers of mufical imitation. It is ac- 

* 

cordingly univerfally acknowledged, that in thefe imitations this 
great maftef has be^n remarkably fuccefsful > and yet, unlefs the 
verfes of Milton explained the meaning of the Mufic, it might not 
even in this cafe readily occur to us what it meant to imitate, or 
whether it meant to imitate any thing at all. With the explication 
of the words, indeed, the imitation appears, what it certainly is, a 

« 

very fine one ; but without that explication it might perhaps appear 
only a fingular paflage, which had lefs connexion either with what 
went before or with what came after it, thaa any other in the 

Mufic» 

ID Inftru- 
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Inftrumental Muftc is faid fometimes to imitate motion; but in 
reality it only either imitates the particular founds which accompany 
certain motions, or it produces founds of which the time and mea- 
fure bear fome correfpondence to the variations, to the paufes and 
interruptions, to the fucceffive accelerations and retardations of the 
motion which it means to imitate : it is in this way that it fometimes 
attempts to exprefs the march and array of an army, the confudon 
and hurry of a battle, &c. In all thefe cafes, however, its imitation 
is fo very indiftintJJ:, that without the accompaniment of fome other 
art, to explain and interpret its meaning, it would be almoft alvirays 
unintelligible ;* and we could fcarcc ever know with certainty, cither 
what it meant to imitate, or whether it meant to imitate any thing 
at all. 

In the imitartive arts, though it is by no means neceflary that the 
imitating fiiould fo exadlly refemble the imitated objed, that the one 
ihould fometimes be mtftaken for the other, k is, how:ever| necefiary 
tliat they fhould refemble at leaft fo far, that the one ihould always 
readily fuggeft the other. It would be a ilrange picture which re- 
jquired an iofcription at the foot to tell us, not only what particular 
perfon it meant to reprefent, but whether it meant to reprefent a 
man or a hor£e^ or whether it meant to be a pidure at all, and to 
reprefent any thing. The imitations of inftrumental Mufic may, 
in fome refpefta, be faid to refemble fuch pictures. There is, how- 
ever, this very eflential differ^we between them, that the pi^ure 
would not .be much njie^ded by the infcription j whereas, by what 
may h^ confidered as very little more than fuch an infcription, in- 
ftrument^ Muiic, though it cannot always even then, perhaps, be 

faid properly to imitate, inay, however, produce all thq efFeds of 

. . ' « • 

the fineft and mpft pcrfed imitation. In order to explain in what 
manner this is ..brought about, it will not be neccflary to dtfcend 
into any great depth of philofophkal fpeculation. 

Y Tlxit 
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That train of thoughts and ideas which is continually paftlng 
"through the mind does not always move on with the fame pace, if 
I may fay fo, or with the fame order and conne<3:ion. When we are 
gay and cheerful, its motion is brifker and more lively, our thoughts 
fucceed one another more rapidly, and thofe which immediately fol- 
low one another feem frequently either to have but little connection, 
or to be connected rather by their oppofition than by their mutual 
refemblancc. As in this wanton and playful difpofition of mind 
we hate to dwdl long upon the fame thought, fo we do not much 
care to purfue refembling thoughts j and the variety of contrail Is 
more agreeable to us than the famenefs of refemblance. It is quite 
t)therwife when we are melancholy and defponding ; we then fre- 
quently find oiurfelves haunted, as it were, by fome thought which 
-we wduld gladly chafe -away, 'but which conftantly purfues us, -and 
which admits no followers, attendants, or companions, but fuch as 
are of its own kindred and complexion. A flow fucceflion of re- 
fembling or clofely conneded thoughts is the charaderiftic of this 
difpofition of mind ; a quick fucceflion of thoughts, frequently con- 
tfafted and in general very flightly conneded, is the chara£terifl:rc 
of the other. What may be called the natural fl:ate of the minH, 
the ftate in which we are neither elated nor dejected, the ftate of 
iedatenefs, tranquillity, and compofure, holds a fort of middle place 
between thofe two oppofite extremes ; our thoughts fucceed one 
another more flowly, and with a more diftindi connexion, than 
in the one ; more quickly, and with a greater variety, than in the 
other. 



Acute founds are naturally gay, fprightly, and enlivening ; 'grave 
founds fblemn, awful, and melancholy. There feems too to be 
fome natural connedtion between acutenefs in tune and quicknefs in 
tim? or fucceflion, as well as between gravity and flownefs : an acute 
found feems to fly oflf more quickly than a grave One : the treblci is 

5 more 
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more cheerful th^i^ the bafs; Us notea Hkewife commonly fuc^ 
cecd one another more rapidly. But infl^mental Mufic, hy a pro- 
per afrapgement, by a quicker or flower fuccefliqn of acute and* 
grave, of refembUng and contrafted founds^ can: not only accommo- 
date itfelf to the g^y, the fedate, or the melancholy mood; but if 
the mind is fp far vacant as not to be difturbed by any diforderly 
pajSion, it can, at leafl for the moment^ and to a certain degree^ 
produce every ppffibje modification of each of thofe moods or dif- 
pofitions* We all readily diftinguiih the cheerful, the gay, and the 
iprightly Mufic, ir9m the melancholy, the plaintive, and the afied-* 
ing ; and both theie from what holds a fort of middle place between 
them, the fedate, the tranquil, lu^d the compofing. And we ar^ 
all fenfible that, in the natural and ordinary ilate of the mind, 
h/lnCic caA, by a fort of incantation, fboth aod charm us into 
fboie degree of that particular mood or di%o{itioji which accprd^ 
with its own character and temper. In a concert of inftrumental 
Mufic the attention is engaged, with pleafure and delight, to lifteia 
to a combination of die moft ;igreeable and melodious founds, which 
follow one another, ibmetimes tnth a quicker, and ibmetimes witli 
ft flower fuccefjion ; and in whieh thofe that immediately £d11ow one 
another fomedmes exaAly ch* nearly refismMe, and fomedmes con- 
traft with one another in tune, in time, and ^in order pf arrange* 
ment. The mind being thus fucceffively occupied by a train of ob- 
jefts, of whidh the nature, fucceffion, arid connexion correfpond, 
ibmedmes to the gay, fonletimes ' to the tranquil, and fometimea to 
the melancholy niood or difpofiiion, it is itfelf fucceffively led into 
each of thofe inoods or difpofitions ; and is thus brought into a fort 
of harmony or concord with the Mufic whidh fo agreeably engages 
its attendon. 

It is not, however, by imitation properly, that inftrumental Mufic 
produces this effcC^ : inftrumental Mufic does not imitate, as, vocal 

y 2 Mufic, 
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Muiic, as Painting, or as Dancing would imitate, a gay, a fedat6, or 
a melancholy perfon ; it does not tell us, as any of thofe other arts 
could tell us, a pleafant, a ferious, or a melancholy ftory. It is not, 
as in vocal Mufic, in Painting, or in Dancing, by fympathy with 
the gaiety, the fedatenefs, or the melanchofy and diftrefs of ibme 
other perfon, that inftrumental Mufic foothes us into each of thefe 
difpofitions : it becomes itfelf a gay, a fedate, or a melancholy ob- 
ject ; and the mind naturally aflumes the mood or difpofition which 
at the time correfponds to the objefl: which engages its attention. 
Whatevei* We feel from inftrumental Mufic is an original, . and not a 
fympathetic feeling: it is our own gaiety, fedatenefs, or melao- 
choly ; not the reflected difpofition of another perfon* 

When we follow the winding alleys of .ibm^e. happily ^tiw»ted a54 
well laid out garden, we are preiiented with ] a fucceilipn of l^ii^t 
fcapes, which afq fometimes gay, fometimes gloomy, and fome- 
trmes calm and ferene ; if the ihind is in its natural ftate;, it fuits 
itfelf to the objeSs which fucceffiyely prefent. them£elve$, and varies 
in fome degree its mood and prefect hwriour with ^ery variation of 
the fcene. It. would be improper, hioweyer, to fay that; thofe fcenq^ 
imitated the gay, the calm, or the melancholy mood of the mind ; 
they nxay produce in their turn each of thofe fnoods, but they can- 
not imitate a^y of. them. Inftrumental Mufic, intbejame manner^ 
though it can excite all thofe different difpofitions, cannot imitate 
any of them. There are no two things jin nature • more perfedly 
difparate than found and fentiment } and it is impoifible by any ha- 
man power to falhion the one into any thing that bears any real re- 
femblance to the other. 

This power of exciting and varying the different moods and dif- 
pofitions of the mind, which inftrumental ^^ufic really poflefies to 
a very confiderable degree, has been the principal fource of its re- 
putation 
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piitatioh for thofe great imitative powers which have been afcribed 
to it. ** Painting," fays an Author, more capable of feeKng ftrongly 
than of analifmg accurately, Mr. Rouffeau of Geneva, ** Paintings 
** which prefents its imitations, not to the imagination^ hut to the 
^ femfes, and to only one oi the fenfes, can reprefent nothing be- 
fides the objeds of fight. Mufic, one might imagine, fliould be 
equally confined to thofe of hearings It imitates, however, every 
** thing, even thofe objefts which are perceivable by fight only. 
** By adelufion that feems almoft inconceivable,, it can, as it were,. 
" put the eye into the ear ; and the greateft wonder, of an art which, 
** a£tB only by motion and fucceflion^ is, that it can imitate reft, .and' 

« 

** repofe. Night, Sleep, Solitude, and Silence are all within the 
** compafs of mufical imitation. Though all Nature fhould be afleep,. 
** the perfon who contemplates it is awake ; and the art of the mufi- 
** cian confifts in fubftituting, in the room of an image of what is 
" not the objedt of hearings that of the movements which its pre- 
" .fcince would excite in the mind of the fpeftator." — ^That is, of 
the e5e£ts which it would produce upon his mood and dilpo- 
fition. " The mufician (continues the fame Author) will fome- 
" times, not only agitate the waves of the fea, blow up the flames 
^^ of a conflagration, make the rain fall^ the rivulets flow and fweli 
" the torrents, but he will paint the horrors of a hideous defart, 
" darken the walls of a fubterraneous dungeon, calm the tempeft, 
V reftore ferenity and tranquillity to the air and the Iky, and flied 
" from the orcheftre a new freflinefs over the groves and the fields, 
** He will not diredly reprefent any of thefe objects, but he will 
*^ excite in the mind the fame movements which it would feel from 
" ^feeing them.*^ 

i 

Upon this very eloquent defcription of Mr. Roufl!eau I muft ob- 
ferve, that without the accompaniment of the (cenery and adtion of 
the opera, without the afliftance either of the fcene-painter or of the 

poe^ 
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poet, or of bdth, the inftnimcntal Mafic of the orchcftre could pro» 
ducc tlOTie of the efFeds which are here aferibed to it ; and we could 
never know, we could never even guefs, which of the gay^ inelanp 
choiy, or tranquil objefts above mentioned it meant to reprc&nt tO' 
us ; or whether it meant td reprefent any of them, And not merdy 
to entenain US with a concert of gay, melancholy, or tranquil Miific ; 
or, as the ancients called them, of the EHaftaltic, 6f the Syftdltic, 
or of the Middle Mufic. With that accompaniment, indeed, though 
it cannot always even then, perhaps, be faid properly to Imitate, 
yet by fupporting the imitation* of fome other art, it may produce 
dl the lame efieds upon us as if itfelf had imitated in the fineft ^d 
ihoft perfeft tiiannen Whatever be the objeft or fituation which 
the fcene-palnter reprefents upon the theatre, the Mufic of the or- 
cheftre, by difpofing the mind to the fame fort of mood and temper 
which it would feel from the prefence of that objedt, or from fym- 
pathy with the perfoh who was pkced in that fituation, can greatly 
enhance the effeO: of that imitation : it can accommodate itfelf to 
every diyerfity of fcene. The melancholy of the man who, upon 
fome great occafion, only finds himfelf alone in the darknefs, the 
filence and folitude of the ;night, is very difiercnt from that of one 
who, upon a like occafion, finds himfelf in the midft of fome- 
dreary and inhofpitable defert ; and even in this fituation his feelings 
would not be the fame as if he was fliut up in a fubterraneous 
dungeon* The different degrees of precifion with which the Mufic 
of the orcheftre can accommodate itfelf to each of thofe diverfities, 
muft depend upon the tafte, the fenfibility, the fancy and imagina- 
tion of the fcompofer : it may fometimes, perhaps, contribute to this 
precifion, that it ihould imitate, as well as it can, the founds which 
either naturally accompany, or which might be fuppofed to accom- 
pany, the particular objeds repfefented. The fymphony in the 
French opera df Alcyone, which imitated the violence of the winds 
^ md the dafliing of the waves, in the tempeft which was to drown 

Coix, 
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^oix, is mach eommended chjr liotemporary wia^e^s* Tk9^ in t^ 
opera of Iffe, which imitated that murmuring in the leaves qf the 
oaks .of Dodona, which might be fuppofed to precede the mira- 
culous pronunciation of the oracle: and that in the opera of 
Amadis, of which the difmal accents imitated the founds which 
might be fuppofed to accompany the opening of the tomb of Ardan, 
before the apparition of the ghoft of that warrior, are ftill more ce- 
lebrated* Inftrumental Mufic, however, without violating too much 
its own melody and'harmpny, can imitate hut imperfe<fJ:ly the founds 
of natural objefks, of which the greater part have neither melody 
nor harmony. Great referve, great difcretion, and a very nice dif- 
cernment are requifite, in order to introduce with propriety fuch im- 
perfeft imitations, either iiito Poetry or Mufic j when repeated toa 
often, when continued too long, they appear to be what they really 
are, mere tricks, in which a very inferior artift, if he will only give 
himfelf the trouble to attend to them, can eafily equal the greatcft* 
I have feen a Latin tradflation 6f Mr. Pope's Ode on St* Cecilia's 
Day, which in this relpeft very much excelled the original. Such, 
imitations are ftill eafier in Mufic. Both in the one art and in the 
rotbet, the difficulty is txot in making them as wdLas they are ca- 
IpaUe of ^iog jBM^y b)ttt in^ ^ovy^ag, when -and bc^rfac. to makp 
them at all : Uit . to be aible to ^ccornn^odate , tjb^e temper and . chc^^ 
rafter 6f tihe Mufic to every ^ pnec^iliMity of the fc^ae and fifuatioft 
with fuch exad precifion, that the one., fhall pr«Kiuee ^^ .yecy fafQC: 
effeft upon the mind as the other, is ]V>t O0e .of t^ofe tricks-i^^ 
which aa inferior «arttft can oafily equal'; the gi^eateft^idt ^w^n a{t: 
which rehires all the judgment, knowledge, aQ4 inyen]i0a of lite 
-mofl consummate maftef. It is lapoa thia 9rt, -a(nd-Aot4ipda:itaim^ 
-perfect imitation^ either of real or imaginary founds^, t^at thi^^E^t 
-^iffe^ts of inftrumental Mufic depend} iiich uaitaticuia^ ftught^MBf^ 
imps to < be acMtted ^oady (b^ far asr^eyi xsayiiiMpBcimfis eoitftiiblH^ 
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to afcertain the meaning, and thereby to enhance the effeds of 
this art. ^ 

By endeavoixring to extend the efFeiSs of fcenery beyond what 
the nature of the thing will admit of, it ha^ been much abufed ; 
and in the common^ as .well as in the mufical drama, many imita- 
tions have been attempted, which, after the firft and fecond time we 
have feen them, neceflkrily appear ridiculous : fuch are, the Thun- 
der rumbling from the Muftard-bowl^ and the Snow of Pap^r and 
thick Hail of Peafe, io finely expofed by Mr. Pope. Such imita- 
tions referable thofe of painted Statuary ; they may furprize at firft, 
but they difguft ever after, and appear evidently fuch fimple and eafy 
tricks as are fit only for the amufement of children and their nurfes 
at a puppet-fhow. The thunder of. either theatre ought certainly 
never to be louder than that which the orcheftre is capable of pro- 
ducing ; and their moft dreadful tempefts ought never to exceed 
what the fcene painter is capable of reprefenting. In fuch imitations 
there may be an art which merits fome degree of efteem and admira- 
tion. In the other there can be none which merits any. 

This abufe of fcenery has 'both fubfiftcd much teng«r, and been 
carried to a much greater degree of" exfravagande, in the mufKil 

* than in the common drama. In France it lias be*n long baniihed 
from the latter 5 but it ftill continues, not only to be tolerated, but 
to be admired and applauded in the former. In the French operas, 
fiot only thunder and lightning, ftorms and tempiefts, are * com- 
nioniy Teprefented in the ridiculous manner above mentioned, but 
«U the marvellous, all the fupernatural of Epic Poetry, all the m/etar- 

- morphofes of Mythology, all the wonders of Witchcraft and Magic, 
every thing that is moft unfit to be reprefented upon the ftage, are 
tvcry day exhibited with the moft complete approbation and ap- 

'plttufe of that sfl^eniqusrnfUion. . The Mufic of the orcheftre pro- 
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idncieg upon the audience nearly the fame effed which a better and 
jnore artful imitation would produce, hinders them from feeling, at 
leaft in its full force, the ridicule of thofe childifh and aukward imi* 
tatiops which neceflTarily abound in that extravagant fcenery. And 
in reality fuch imitations, though no doubt ridiculous every where, 
yet certainly appear fomewhat lefs fo in the muftcal than they would 
in the common drams^. The Italian opera, b^ore it was reformed 
by Apoftolo, Zeno, and Metaftafio, was in this re{pe£t equaHy ex- 
travagant, and was upon that account the fubjed: of the agreeable 
raillery of Mr. Addifon in feveral different papers of the Spe^ton 
Even fince that reformation it flill continues to be a rule, that the 
(bene fhould change at leail with every a^^; ; and the unity of place 
nevet was a more facred law in thp- common drama, than the viola- 
tion of it has become in the mufical : the latter feems in reality to 
require both a more pi&urefque and a more varied fcenery, than is 
at all neceflkry for the former. In an opera, as the Mufic fup- 
ports the effect of the fcenery, fo the fcenery often ferves to deter-* 
mine the charadler, and to explain the meaning of the Mufic ; it 
t>ughit to vary therrfore as that character varies. The pleafure of an 
opera, befides, is in its nature more a fenfual pleafure, than that of , 
a common comedy or tragedy ; the latter produce their efFe£k prin- 
cipally by means of the imagination : in the clofet, accordingly, 
their effe& is not much inferior to. what it is upon the ftage. But 
the cffed: of an opera is feldom very great in the clofet j it addreffes 
itfelf more to the external fenfes, and as it foothes the par by its me^ 
lody and harmony, fo we feel that it ought to dazzle the eye with 
the fplendour and variety of its fcenery. 

In an opera the inftrumental Mufic of the orcheftre fupports the 

imitation both of the poet and of the ador, as well as of the fcene- 

« 

painter. The overture difpofes the mind to that mood which fits it 

for the opening of the piece. The Mufic between tlie a^s keeps 
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up the iriipreffion which the foregoing had made, and prepares u« 
for. that which the following is to make. When the orcheftre in^ 
temipts, as it frequently doeS) either the recitative or thfe air, it h 
in order either to enforce the effe<St of what had gone before, or to 
put the mind in the mood which fits it for hearing what is to come 
ftfter. Both in the recitatives and in the airs it accompanies and 
direds the voice, and often brings it back to the proper tone and 
modulation, when it is upon the point of wandering away from 
them ; and the correftnefs of the bed vocal Mufic is owing in a great 
nieafure to the guidance of inftrumental ; though in all thefe cafes it 
ftippofts the imitation of another art, yet in all of them it may be 
faid rather to diminifh than to increafe the refemWance between- the 
imitating and tht lAiitated obje£t» Nothing <:an be rribfe unlike to 
w'hat really paflfes in the world, than that perfons engaged in the 
moft interefting fituations, both of public and private life, in forrpw^ 
in difappointment, in diftrefs, in defpair, fhould, in all that they fay 
and do, be conftantly accompanied with a fine concert of iitftru*- 
mental Mufic. Were we to rfeflefl: upon it, ftich aiiScompaniinent 
muft in all cafes diminish the probability of the adibn, and* isehder 
the reprefentation ftill lefs like natufe than it dtiitfrwife would be* 
It is not by imitation, therefore, that inftrumental Mafic fupports 
and enforces the imitations of the other arts ; but it is by pi-oducing 
upon the mind, in confequence of other powers^ fte lame fort of 
tScQ. which the moft exaA imitation of nature, -which the moft 
perfedl obfervation of probability, could produce. ' iTo produce this 
efFe<3: is, in fuch entertainments, the fole end and purpofc of that 
imitation and obfervation. If it can ht equally well produced by 
other means, this end and purpofe may be equally well anfwered. 

But if inftrumental Mufic can feldom be faid to be properly imi- 
tative, even when it is employed to fupport the imitation of fome 
other art, it is commonly ftill lefs fo when it is employed alone. 

Why 
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Why ihould it. cmbarrafs: its mebdy and harmony/ or conftrain its 
time and meafure, by attempting an itoitation which, without the 
accompaniment of fomc otheri art to explain and interpret its mean- . 
ing, nobody is likely to underftand ? In the moft approved in- 
i^umental Muiic, accordingly, in the overtures of Hfendel and the 
concertos of Correlfi,:thefe is little or no- imitatioii, and where tSrere 
is-atiy^ it is the fouroe of but a very fmall part of the merit of-thofe 
eotnpofitimis. Without a^iy imitation, inftrumental Malic can pro^ 
duoe very'Conijderablee8^(3:&; though its powers over the heart and 
affedtions are, no doubt, much inferior to thofe of vocal- M«(lc, it 
has, however, confiderable powers : by the fweetnefs of its founds 
it: awakens; agreeably^ and calls upon, the attention^;- by their con- 
ciedHoa and affinity it naturally detiains thatatteoation, which. foHows 
eafily a feries. of agreeable founds, which . have all a^ certain relation 
bc^th to a common, fundameutai, or. leading note, called the key note} 
>Qd to a certain . AftCceflioia or combinailiion .o£ notes, called the fbag 
or • coiKtpofition. By* m&ans* off this. rakdon* each^ ibregcHng found 
(eems to. introduce, and; as it were pcepasre the^ mind for' thefollow^ 
ing : by itr rjKhmuSy by its time and meafure, it difpofes that fuc^ 
ceffion.of founds into a certain 'arrangement, which renders' the whole 

ft 

more eaiy.tajfae compreHenjded:and reii)embetisd« Time and mea<) 
fiu'e are to inilrumental Mudc what order and method ^e to*' d4f-^ 
courie;. they btfcak^itiiito* proper parts a^ divifions,- by which y/t€ 
are enabled^ bdth ' to remember better wJhfat is gone before, and fire-* 

quent^ to'ibirefec fomewhat of what is to come after : we frequently 

" • - ^ 

{bmf(99: tl*^ return V of- a^ pefribd^ which we know muft ctorrefpdnd td 
anbthenWKich we I'emembfer to 'have gone' before; and, accortiPng 
to the faying of att ancient philofopher and mufician, the enjoy- 
flWnt of Mufic artfes |)artiy !ffeln' mcfAfiory and partly from ffercfight; 
When the irie.afih-e, after haVing'-beencontintiecl fo long as" to fatisfV 
USj-chawges^l* anortieti tWat i^ietr, Which thus difappoirfts, beconieS* 
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tified our expeftation : but without this order and method we could 
remember very little of ^hat had gone before, and we could forefee 
ftill lefs of what was to come after ; and the whole enjoyment of 
Mufic would be equal to little more than the effect of the particular 
founds which rung in our ears at every particular inftant. By 
means of this order and method it is, during the progrefs of the 
entertainment, equal to the tScQL of all that we remember, and of 
all that we forefee ; and at the conclufion, to the combined, and ac- 
cumulated effect of all the different parts of which the whole wa8 
compofed. 

A well*compofed concerto of in(lrumental Mufic, by the number 
and variety of the inftruments, by the variety of the parts which 
are performed by them, and the perfedl concord or correfpondence 
of all thefe different parts ; by the exad harmony or coincidence of 
all the different founds which are heard at the fame time, and by 
that happy variety of meafure which regulates the fucceffion of thofe 
which are heaid at different times, prefents an obje& fo agreeaUe, 
fo great, fo various, and fo interefting, that alone, and without fug-- 
geftii^any other obje^, either by imitation or otherwiie, it can oc- 
cupy, and as it were fill up, completely the whole cipacity of the 
mind^ fo as to leave no part of its attention vacant for thinking of 
any thing elfe. In the cootemplation of that immenfe variety of 
agreeable and melodious founds, arranged and digefted, both in their 
coincidence and in their fucceffion, into fo complete and regular a 
fyfiem, the mind in reaKty enjoys not only a very great fenfual^ 
but a very high intelte^hial, pleafure, not unlike that which it de- 
rives from the contemplation of a great fyftem in any other fcience» 
A full concerto of fiich inftrumental Mufic, not only does not re- 
quire,, but it does not admit of any accompaniment. A ibog or a 
4jb:ice, by demanding an attention which we have not to 'iparet 
would difturb,^ inftead of heightening, the effed of the Mufic ; they 

nay 
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may often very prop«rly fucceed, but they cannot accompany it. 
That mufic fcldom means to tell any particular ftory, or to imitate 
any particular event, or in general to fuggeft any particular objeft, 

■ 

diftind from that combination of founds of which itfelf is com- 
pofed. Its meaningv- therefore, may be faid to be complete in itfelf, 
and to require no interpreters to explain it. What is called the fub- 
jefl: of fuch Mufic is merely, as has already been faid, a certain 
leading combination of notes, to which it frequently returns, and 
to which all its digreffions and variations beat, a certain affinity. It 
is altogether different from what is called the fubjeft of a poem or 
a pidlure, which is always fomcthing which is not either in the 
poem or in the pi^ure, or fomething quite diftinft from that com- 
bination^ either of words on the one hand, or of colours on the 
other, of which they are refpedlively compofed. The fubjefl; of a 
compofitioti: of inftrumental Mufic is a part of that compofition: 
the fubjeft of a poem or pi&ure is no part of either.. 

The efied of inftrumentsd Mufic upon the mind has been called 
its expreffion J In the feeling it is frequently not unlike the effe£t 
of what is called the exprefiion of Painting, and is fometimes equally 
interefting. Bat the tSe€t of the cxpreffion of Painting arifes al-^ 
ways froni the thought of fomething which, though diftin^kly and^ 
cleariy fiiggefted by the drawing and colouring of the pifture, is alto- 
gether different from that drawing and colouring. It arifes fome^ 
times from fympathy with, fometimes from antipathy and averfion 
to, the fentiments, emotions, and paifions which the countenance^ 
the action, the air and attitude of the perfons reprefented fuggeft#^ 
The melody and harmony of inftrumental .Mufic, on the contrary, 
do not. diftin6;ly and clearly fuggeft any thing that is difff^r^nt from 
that mdody and harmony. Whatever c&€t it producer k the- im-^ 
xnediate efieA of that melody and harmony, and not of ibmething 
i^e whick is fignified and fuggefted by them : they ia&iSt %niiy 

aiut 
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a,nd fuggeft nothing. It may be proper, to fay that the complete 
art of painting, the complete mejrit of a pifliure^ is oooipoCbd of 
three diftinft arts or merits ; that of drawing, that of colouring, and 
that of expreflion. But to fay, as Mr- Avifon does, tjiat the com- 
plete art of a mufician, the complete merit o£ a. piece of Mufic, isr 
compofed or made up of three diftin£t arts or. merits, that o^ lue^ 
lody, that of harmony^ and that of expreflipn, is to fay, that.itas: 
made, up of melody and harmony, and of thp immedi^e.and np-. 
ceflary efFe<Sk of melody and harmony : the divifioiji is by no means, 
logical ; expreflion in painting is not the neceflary efie£t either of 
good drawing or of good colouring, or of both together, j. a plfl:ure 
may be both finely drawn and finely coloured, and yc^ have yery 
little expreflion: but that effedt upon the min4 which is called eXf* 
preflion in Mufic, is the immediate and ne^eflfary efie^ of good > 
melody. In the power of producing this efFed confif^A the eiTen^tial ; 
charaderifliic which diftinguiflies , fuch melody from .what; is bad or 
indifferent. Harmony may enforce the effeft of good melody, but 
without good melody the mofl: fkilful harmony can producp no 
efFe£t which deferves the name of; expreflion ; it can do Jittle more, 
than fatigue and confound the ear. A painter may poflfefs, in a very 
eminent degree,* the talents of drawing and colouring, and yet pof- 
fefs that of expreflion in a very inferior-degree. Such a painter, too^. 
may have great merit. In the judgment of Du Pil^s, even the ce- 
lebrated Titian 'Was a painter of this kin^. But, to fay that ^ mufi- 
cian poflTefled the talents of melody and harmony di^. a very eeainent; 
degree, and that of exprefliion in a very inferior one, would be to*, 
lay, that in his works the caufe was not followed by its neceflary* 
and proportionable eflfeft. A mufician may be a very fkilful har^ 
monift, and yet be defedive in the talents- of melody, air, and exf 
preflTion ; hi^ fongs may be dull and without effed. Such a mufi- 
eiah too may have. a certain degree of merit, not unlike that of a 
man of gce^t learning, .who wants fancy,, tafte, jmd invention^ 

Inftru- 
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•■. Jtfftrtiffleiita! Mttflc, therefore, though it may, no doubt, be con- 
fidered in fome refped:s as an imitative art, is certainly iefs fo than 
any other which merits that appellation ; it can imitate but a few 
objects, and even thefe fo imperfeftly, that without the accompa- 
eiment* of tome ather* ' sfft, its' imitation is fcarce ever intelligible : 
imitation is by no means effential to it, and the principal effects 
which 'it is capable of producing arifes from powers altogether dif- 
ferent from thofe of imitation* 



PART IIL 

'TpHE imitative powers of Dancing are much fupeiior to thofe of 
inftrumental Mufic, and are at leaft equal, perhaps fuperior,, 
to thofe of any othen art. Like inftrumental Mufic, however, it is 
not ncceflarily or eflentially imitative, and it can produce very agree- 
able efFefts, without imitating any thing. In the greater part of our 
common dances there is little or no imitation, and they conllft almoft 
entirely of a fuccetfion of fuch fteps, geftures, and motions, regu- 
lated by the time and meafure of Mufic, as either difplay extraor- 
dinary grace or require extraordinary agility. Even fome of our 
dances, which are faid to have been originally imitative, have, 
in the way in which we pradtife them, almoft ceafed to be fo. 
*rhe minuet, in which the woman, after palling and repafling the 
man feveral times, firft gives him up one hand, then the other, and 
then both hands, is faid to have been originally a Moorifh dance^ 
which emblematically reprefented the paj(Iion of love. Many of my 
readers may have frequently danced this dance, and, in the opinioa 

6 of 
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of all who faw tbem, with great grace and propriety^ though 
ji«ither they not their fpeftators ortce thought of the allegoiical 
meaning which it originally intended to exprefs. 

A certain meafured, cadenced flcp, commonly called % dancing 
ftep, which keeps time with, and as it were beat$ the meafure of, 
the Mufic which accompanies and direds it, is the e0ential charac^ 
teriftic which diftinguifhes a dance from every other fort of motion* 
When the dancer, moving with a ftep of this kind, and obferving 
this time and meafure, imitates either the ordinary or the more im- 
portant anions of human life, he fhapes and fafhions, a$ it were, a 
thing of ont kind, into the refemblance of another thing of a very 
different kind : his art conquers the difparity which Nature has 
placed between the imitating and the imitated object, and has upon 
that account fome degree of that fort of merit which belongs to all 
the imitative arts. This difparity, indeed, is not fo great as in 
fome other of thofe arts, nor confcquently the merit of the imi- 
tation which conquers it. • Nobody would compare the m^rit of a 
good imitative dancer to that of a good painter or ftatuary. The 
dancer, however, may have a very confiderable degree of merit, 
and his imitation perhaps may fometimes be capable of giving us as 
much pleafure as that of either of the other two artifts. All the 
fubje<as, either pf Statuary or of Hiftorj Painting, are within the 
compafs of his imitative powers ; and in reprefenting them, his art 
has even fome advantage over both the other two. Statuary and 
Hiftory Painting can reprefent but a fingle inftant of the action 
which they mean to imitate : the caufcs which prepared, the confe-i 
quences which followed, the fituation of that fmgle inftant are alto- 
gether beyond the compafs of their imitation. A pantomime dance 
can reprefent diftin<Uy thofe caufes and confequenccs j it is not con- 
fined to the fituation of a fingle inftant ; but, like Epic Poetry, it 
can reprefent all the events of a long ftory, and exhibit a long train 

and 
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and fuccefiion of connefted and interefting fituatlons. It Is capable 
ffiereforc/ o^ SifkOittg v8 txuidl' matt thaxi eiidner Statuary: dr Paiab- 
ing. The ancient JlGmaM^ed io:ihed^«te^.at the reptefentatii^as 
of their pahtominlefi^ as' we ddat^thsit p£ ^e/inidft iotereftcng «ra»- 
gedics; an efied -w^k'-iff-ifltog^er b^yoilfl th« -pb-vteets of Stah 
Vukr^' Of Painting.-'- '-^---■^'y " -'v. ?£ - ■ : _>.:-..: 3-.-.. ot 
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The. ancient Greeks appear to have been a nation of dancers, and 
1)oth ' their common and tlilsi^'tee^ -d'^A'ek Ve^W^ tif ^feVe.-^^ all 
imitative. The ftage dances of lhd'incieritl(:(ii5afi$^*a6pfett^to lil^ 
been equally fpl ' Among^that grave pe'dplfe It wa^VefclftttifedT&iddccitt 
to aanqe in private fpcietiesV arid tHey cdutid thercfbi^^hkvi^icbm- 
paon dances. . Among ^bpt*h nation^ trnftatidn^ TCeth¥' W^tfavfe bten 
,confidered as eflential to dariciDK, "' '** - ' *" ' * 

•• • - , ». . 

It is quite otherwife in modern times: though .we. have panto- 

.mime dances, upon the ftage, y^t the greater^ part even o£ our ftage 

dances are not pantomime,- and cannot wpli be faid'tO imitate any 

^thing* : The greater part of bur common flanceserthet 'never were 

pantomime, or, with- a v^ry faw exceptions, have almQu all ceafed 

to.be to*. . , • ^ •, ,,. .' 

>This\remarkabIe difference of cliarader betweeh thfe'ancieht arid 

the modem dances Teems toT)'e the natufaleffed of a correftfondeht 

* tiiSerehoe in .that of "the Muuc/,wli!ch nas ac'cdiiipam And diredltd 

bpth- the one and^'t^he otiier; '•'••."' ' ' • '' "'^^ ' '"• ••' 
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-dai^ces became f6 too. The ancients .{ecm to haVcv had tittle est 
Clothing of what is properly called iiaftwm«tttal Mufic, or of Mufic 
coftipofed not to be fung \xf the vt>ice> but to be played upon iaftru- 
izt^ts, and both their wind and their fbinged infti:uments feem 
to have ferved only as an accompaniment and direction to the 
Voice. 

Tf la, the couiitry it frequently happens that a company of young 

.'people take a fancy to dance, though they have neither fiddler jiojr 

«piper j^. dance to* A lady undertakes to fmg while the reft of the 

company dance : in moft cafes fhe fmgs the notes only, without the 

..words* and thqn the voice being little more than a mufical inftru- 

ment, the dance is performed in the ufiial way, without any imita- 

tion. But if {he fmgs the words, and if in . thofe words there 

happens to be fomewhat more than ordinary fpirit and humour, im- 

mediately all the company, efpecially all the befl dancers, and all 

• * « 

thofe who dance moft at their eafe, become more or lefs panto- 
mimeSi. and J>y their geftures and motions expreis, as well as they 

. wn, ^,e meaning and ftory of the fong. This would be ftill more 
the cafe, if the fame perfon both danced and fung j a practice very 
common among the ancients: it requires good lungs and' a vigor- 

t ous conftitution ; but with thefe advantages and long pra£tice, the 
very h,igheft dances may be performed in this manner. I have fcen 

, a f Negro dance to his own fong, the war-dance of his own coimtry, 
witli fuch vehemence of action and expreflion, ^t the wLole com>- 
pany, gentlemen as well as ladies, got up upon chairs and tables, 
to be as much as ppfQble out of the way of his fury. In the Greek 
language there are two verbs which both fignify to dance j each of 
which has its proper derivatives, fignifying a dance and a dancer. 

. In the' gteater part of Greek authors,, thefe two fets of words, like 
all others which are nearly fynonimous^ ^are frequently confounded, 
and ufed promifcuoufly. According to the beft critics, however, in 

ftria 
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ftridt propriety, one of thefe verbs {ignifies to dance and fing at the 
iame time, or to dance to one's own mufic* . Tiie oth^ tp. dance 
without finging, or to dance to the mufic of other people. Thejre 
is faid too to be a correfpondent difference in the fignification of 
their reQ>e&iye dertvatiTes; In the chomfea of the ancient Grepk 
tragedies, confiding fometimes of mcH*e than fifty. perfcnWi fonae 
piped. and fbmefung, but all danced^ and danced to their Qwn 
mufic^ 
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B^ \Tbe following Obfefvations tverc found among Mr^ Smith's 
ManiifcriptSy without any intimation itrArtbft tAey tvfire in* 
tended as part of tbisy or of a d^erent Effay. -/fx ^b^ 
appeared too valuable to be fupprejiedy the Editors have 
availed tbemf elves of their connexion v>ith the poffi^e: rr- 
f erred to in p. 149. and have annexed them to this Effay.^ 



i*M«H 



Of the Affinity between Mujic^ Dancings and Poetry. 

TK Jth^ fecond part of this Eflay I have mentioned the connexion 

between the two arts of Mujic d^od' Dancing formed by the Ryth^ 

ntusy as the ancients termed it, of, as we call it, the tune or meifure 

that equally regulates both. : 

♦ 
It is not, however, every fort of ftep, gefture, or motion, of 

^, Wjhich the; correfpondeuce with the tune or n^afure of Miinc; will 

.£pnftitijte a Dance. It miift be a ftep, gefture, or. motion of > fir- 

,. licular fort. In a good opercVav^or, not only the modulations * ahd 

A A 2 * 'paufeft 
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^'itfts'^f'IAs voice, bat crcr^/motbirxaiKi g^jStUre^jcyesry.va^i 
•«ther m'''tl4*air3of'.hk^h«adxr;inttiiejatt«u4e-^ l>fff^)5>;Corr,9- 
*lpcJnd to the, tiirtc and uMafurei d£ Mufioc The teft ope? ^-ador^^ ho w- 
^^,- i*' notj according; to: tho i^nguagQ-©^ ^y:q?u5i^-.ia.Eurapc^ 

^tti^eef ufe 6f ^h;at>i9 dattcd^ithe Jttage Hep; but ev^ this, flepds not 
iinderftood to be a dancing ftep. 

* Though the eye^of th« moft ordinary fpedlator readily diftin* 
guifhes between what is called a dancing ftep and any other ftep> 
gefture, or motion, yet it may not perhaps be very eafy to exprefs 
what it is which conftitutes this diftlndfion. To afcertain exactly 
the precife limits at which the one fpecies begins, and the other ends, 
or to give an accurate definition of this very frivolous matter, might 
perhap$ require more thought and attention, than the very fmall 

^'impoi-tance of the fubje£l may feem to deferv^. Were J, however, 
to attempt to do this, I ihould obferve^ that .though in performing 
any ordinary aiftion — in walking, for example — ^from the one end of 
die room to the other, a perfon may {how both grace and agility, 
yet if. he betrays the leaft intention of fhowing either, he is fure of 
offending more or lefs, and we nevef fail to accufe him of fome de- 
gree of vanity and ^flfeftation. In the performance of any fuch 
ordinary a£tion, every perfon wiflies to appear to be folely occupied 
about the proper purpofe of the action : if he means to fhow either 
grace or agility, he is careful to conceal that meaning,, and he is 
very feldoni fCiccefsful in doing fo : he o£fendS| however, juft in pro- 
portion as he betrays it, and he almoft al way sr betrays it* In Dancing, 
on the contrary, every perfon profeffes, and avows, as it were, the 
intention of difplaying ' fdihe degree either of grace, or of agility, 
or of both* The difpUy of one, or other, or both of thefe qua- 

• lides, is in reality the proper purpofe of the aftion j and there can 

r 

never be any difagreeable vanity or affeftation ia following out the 

proper 
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proper pwrpofe of any a^ion. When we fay of any particular per- 
fon, that he gives himfelf many affeftcd anrs and graces in Bancing, 
we mean either that he gives himfelf airs and graces which are un- 
fuitable to the nature of the Dance, or that he executes aukwardly> 
perhaps exaggerates too much, (the moft common fault in Dancing,) 
the^airs and graces which are fuitable to it. Every Dance is in reality 
a fucceflion of airs and graces of fome kind or other, and of aira 
and graces which, if I may fay fo, profefs themfelves to be fuch. 
The fteps, geftures, and motions which, as it were, avow the in- 
tention of exhibiting a fucceiEon of fuch airs and graces, are the 
Heps, geftures, and motions which are peculiar to Dancing, and 
when thefe are performed to the time and meafure of Mufic, they 
cpnftitute what is properly called a Dance. 

But though every fort of ftep, gefture, or motion, even though 
performed to the time and meafure of Mufic, will not alone make 
a Dance, yet almoft any fort of found, provided it is repeated with 
a diftindl rythmus, or according to a diftinft time and meafure, 
though without any variation as to gravity or acutienefs, will make 
a fort of Mufic, no doubt indeed, an imperfect one. Drums, cym- 
bals, and, fo far as I have obferved, all other inftruments of per- 
cuflion, have only one note; this note, however, when repeated 
l?<rith a certain rythmus, or according to ^ certain time and meafure, 
and fometimes, in order to mark more diftindtly that time and 
meafure, with . fome little variation as to loudnefs and lownefs, 
though without any as to acutenefs and gravity, does certainly make 

^ a fort of Mufic, which is frequently far from being difagreeable, 
and which even fometimes produces confiderable eflefts.. The fimple 
note of fuch inftruments, it is true, is generally a very clear, ^ or 
what is called a melodious, found. It does not however feedi in- 
difpenla^)!^ neceflary tjiat it lhoul4 be fp, Tlie lound of the muffled 

. 4ru.m, when it beats the dead piarch, is far from being either cfear 

4 ot 
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or melodious, and yet it certainly produces a ipecies of Muflc,' which 

* is fometimes afie£ting. Even in the performance, pf the moil humhle 

* of all aitifts, of the man who drums upon thcf^ table with his fingers^ 
we may forpetimes diftinguifh the raeafure, and perh|^ a little of 
the humour, of fonie favourite fong ; and we. muft allow that ev^n 
he makes fome fort of Mufic. Without a proper ftep and motion, 
the obfervation of time alone will not make, a I>ance; time alone, 
without tune, will make fome fort of Mufic. 

9 

• I 

* • • 

That exa£l obfervation of tqne, or of the proper intervals of 
jgravity and aeutenefs, which conftitutes the great beauty of all perfect 
Mufic, conftitutes likewife its great difficulty. The time or meafure 
of a fong are fimple matters, which even a coarfe and unprafl:ifed ear 
is capable of diftinguiftiing and comprehending : but to diftinguifli 
and comprehend all the variations of the tune, and to conceive with 
precifion, the exadt proportion of every note, is what the fineft and 
moft cultivated ear is frequently no more than capable of perform- 
. ing. In the finging of the common people we may generally re- 
inaric a diftin£l enough obfervation of time, but a very imperfeil one 
of tune. To difcover and to diftinguilh with precifion the proper 
intervak of tune, muft have been a work of long experience and 
much obfervation. In the theoretical treatifes upon Mufic, what the 
authors have to fay upon time is commonly difcuffed in a fingle 
chapter of no great length or difficulty. The theory of tune fills 
commonly all the reft of the volume, and has long ago become both 
an cxtenfive and an abftrufe fcience, which is often but imperfedtty 
comprehended^ ?ven by intelligent artifts. In the firft rude efforts 
of wricij^irizcd nations towards finging, the niceties of tun^ could h% 

m 

but little attended to : I have, upon this account, been frequently 
ijiipofed to doubt of the great antiquity of thofe national foiigs, 
which it is pretended have been delivered down frontage to a|;a by 
g^ fort of oral tr;iditioa| without having been ever noted, m diftin^y 

recorded 
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recorded for many fucceffive generations* The meafure, the hu^ 
mOur of tlie fong, might perhaps haye been delivered down in this 
manner, but it (eems fcarcely poiiible that the precife notes of the 
tune fliottld have been fo preferved. The method of finging fome 
of what we reckon our old Scotch fongs, has Undergone great alter- 
ations within the compafs of my memory, and it may have un«* 
dergone ftill greater before. 

The diftinAion between the founds or tones of finging and thofe 
of freaking feems to be of the fame kind with that between the 
fteps, geftures, and motions of Dancing, and thofe of any other 
ordinary adiion ; though in fpeaking a perfon may ihow a very 
agreeable tone of voice, yei if he feems to intend to fhow it, if he 
appears to liflen to the found of his own voice, and as it were to 
tune it into a pleating modulation, he never fails to offend, as guilty 
of a mod difagreeabie afFeiftation. In fpeaking, as in every other 
ordinary adion, we expeA and require that the fpeaker fhould at« 
tend only to the proper purpofe of the a^ion, the clear and diftin^ 
cxpreffion of what he has to fay. In finging, on the contrary, 
every perfon profeiTes thfe intention to pleafe by the tone and cadence 
of his voice ; and he not only appears to .ht guilty of no diiagi^e« 
able affectation in doing fo, but we expert and require that he 
ihould do fo. To pleafe by the choice and arrangement of agreeable 
founds is the proper purpofe of all Mufic, vocal as well as inftru** 
mental; and we always expeft and require, that every perfon 
ihould attend to the proper purpofe of whatever action he 19 per* 
forming. A perfon may appear to f)ng, as well as to dance, aSlpSt* 
edly ; he may endeavour to pleafe by founds and tpoes ivl^ch ^e 
unfuitable to the nature of the fong, or he may 4wcll toe> jfiuch« oa 
thofe 'which are fuitable to it, or in fome other. way be^nu^yiil^ow 
an overweening conceit of his own abilities, beyond vfhat fee^^s to 
be warrknted b)r his performance. The difiigapeiaaW^, ^q^a^ion ap- 
pears to confift always, not in attempting to pleafe by a proper, but 

by 
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by fome improper modulation of the voic^. It, was e^'ly dl/c9vered 
that the vibrations of chords or fixings, which either in their lengths, 
or ^ ia tjieir denfities, or in their degrees of tenlion, bear a certain 
proportion to one another, produce founds which, corrofpond ex- 
dftly, or, as the muficians fay, are the unifons of thofe founds or 
-tones, of the human voice which the ear approves of in finging. 
This difcovery has enabled muficians to fpeak with diftinilnefs and 
precifion concerning^ the mufical founds or tones of the human 
voice ; they can always precifely afcertain what are the particular 
founds or tones which they mean, by afcertaining what are the pro*- 
portions of the ftrings of which the vibrations produce the unifoniS 
of thofe founds or tones. What are called the intervals ; that is, 
the differences, in point of gravity and acutenefs, between the founds 
or tones of a linging voice, are much greater and more diftin£t than 
thofe of the fpeaking voice. Though the former, therefore, can 
fee meafured and appreciated by the proportions of chords or ftrings, 
the latter cannot. The nicefl: inft^rupients cannot exprefs the ex- 
treme minutenefs of thefe Intervals. The heptamerede of Mr. Sau-^ 
ir//r could exprefs an interval fo fmall as the feventh part of what 
is called a comma, the fmalleft interval that is admitted in modern 
"Mufic. Yet even this inftrument, we are informed by. Mr. Duclos^ 
could not exprefs the minutenefs of the intervals in the pronunci- 
ation of the Chinefe language ; of all the languages in the world, 
that of which the pronunciation is faid to appyoachwthe heareft to 
^ finging, or in which the intervals are faid to be the greateft. 

* -As the founds or tones of the-fmging voice; rtberefore, can be 
ftfcertained or appropriated, while thofe of the fpeaking voice can- 
• net J the former are capable of being noted or recorded^ while the 
Irrttcf are not. 
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npHE meaTure of the verfes, of which the oftave of the Italians^ 
their terzctti, and the greater part of their fonnets, are com- 
pofed^ feems to be as nearly the fame with that of the EngliiQi He^ 
roic Rhyme, as the different genius and pronunciation of the two 
languages will permit* 

The Englifli Heroic Rhyme is fuppofed to confift fometimes of 
ten^ and fometimes of eleven fyllables : of ten, when the verfe ends^ 
with a (ingle } and of eleven, when it ends with a double rhyme. 

■ 

The correfpondent Italian verfe is fuppofed to confift fometimes of 
ten, fometimes of eleven, and fometimes of twelve fyllables, ac- 
cording as it happens to end with a fingle, a double, or a triple 
rhyme. 

The rhyme ought naturally to fall upon the laft fy 11 able of the 
vprfe J it is proper likewife that it fliould fall upon an accented fyl- 
lable, in order to render it more fenfible. When, therefore, the ac- 
cent happens to fall, not upon the laft fyllable, but upon that imme- 
diately before it, the rhyme muft fall both upon the accented fyl- 
lable and upon that which is not accented. It muft be a double 
rhyme* 

t 
I 

In the Italian language, when the accent falls neither* upon the 
laft fyllable, nor upon that immediately before it, biK-upon the third 

B B 2 fyllable 
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fyllable from the end, the rhyme muft fall upon all the three. It 
muft be a triple rhyme, isonri^ht v^rfe is fuppofed to confift of twelve 
fyllables : 

■ Forse sfa ^ver^ non peri credSitij &cc. ' ^ * ' - •. 

Triple rhymes are not admitted into Englifli Heroic Verfe. 



• •^■"^_.««» X 



In the Italian language the accent falls much more rarely, either 
upon the third fyllable from the end of a word, or upon the laft 
-fyllable, than it does upon the one immediately before the laftr In 
jeality, this fecond fyllable from the end feems^ in that language, 
to be its moft commoh and nsttural place. The Italian Heroic 
Poetry^ therefore, is compofed principally of double rhymes, or of 
verfes fuppofed to confift of eleven fyllables. Triple rhymes occur 
but feldom, and tingle rhymes ftill more feldom. 

In the Englifti language the accent falls frequently upon the laft 
fyllable of the word. Our language, betides, aboimds in words of 
one fyllable, the greater part of which do (for there are few which 
do not) admit of being accented. Words of one fyllable are moft 
frequently the concluding words of Englifli rhymes. For both 
theft reafons, Englifli Heroic Rhyme is principally compofed of 
tingle rhymes, or of verfes fuppofed to confift of ten fyllables. 
Double Rhymes occur almoft as rarely in it, as either tingle or triple 
do in the Italian. 

The rarity of double rhytaes in Englifli Heroic Verfe makes them 
appear odd, and aukward, and even ludicrous, when they occur. 
By the beft writers, therefore, they are referved for light and ludi- 
xrous occations ; when, in order to humour their fubjedt, they ftoop 
jto a more familiar ftyle than ufual. When Mr. Pope fays ; 

Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow j 
The reft is all buciciieher or pruncUo i 
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he means, in corapliance with his fubje<fJ:, to condefcend a good 
.^eal below the ftajelinefs of his diftion in the , Eflay oh Man* 
Double rhymes ab<>ttnd more in Dry den than in Pope, and in Hu- 
dibras more than in Dryden* 

The rarity both of fingle and of triple rhyme in Italian Heroic 
Verfe, gives them the fame odd and ludicrous air which double 
rhymes have in Englifli Verfe* In Italian, triple rhymes occur more 
frequently than fingle rhymes. The flippery, or if. I may be al- 
lowed to ufe a very low, but a very expreffive word, the glib pro- 
nunciation of the triple rhyme (verfo fotrucciolo) feems to depart 
lefs from the ordinary movement of the double rhyme, than the 
abrupt ending of the fingle rhyme (verfo tronco e cadente) of the 
verfe that appears to be cut off, and to fall fhort of the ufual mea- 
fure. Single rhymed accordingly appear in Italian verfe much more 
turlefque than triple rhymes. Single rhymes occur very rarely in 
Arioftoj but frequently in the more burlefque poem of Ricciar- 
detto. Triple rhymes occur much oftener in all the beft writers. 
It is thus, that what in Englifli appears to be the verfe of the greateft 
gravity and dignity, appears in Italian to be the moft burlefque and 
ludicrous ; for no other reafon, I apprehend, but becaufe in the one 
language it is the ordinary verfe, whereas in the other it departs the 
moft from the movement of the ordinary verfe. 

The common Italian Heroic Poetry being compofed of double, 
rhymes, it can admit both of fingle and of triple rhymes ; which 
feem to recede from the common movement on oppbfite fides to 
nearly equal diftances. The common Englifli Heroic poetry, con- 
fifting of fingle rhymes, it can admit of double j but it cannot admit 
oi triple rhymes, which would recede fo far from the common 
movements as to appear perfectly burlefque and ridiculous. In 

4 Englifli, 
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Englifh, when a wofd accented upon the third fyllable from the 
end happens to make the laft word of a verfe, the rtiyme falls upon 
the laft fyllable only. It is a fmgJe rhyme, and the verfe condfts of 
no more than ten fyllables : but as the laft fyllable is not accented, it 

is an imperfect rhyme, which, however, when confined to the fe- 

» • • . 

cond verfe of the couplet, and even there introduced but rarely, 
may have a very agreeable grace, and the line may even feem to 
run more eafy and natural by means of it ; 

But of this frame, the bearings, and the ties. 
The ftrid conncdlions, nice dependencies, &c. 

When by a well accented fyllable in the end of the firft line of a 
couplet, it has once been clearly afcertained what the rhyme is to be, 
a very flight allufion to it, fuch as can be made by a fyllable of the 
fame termination that is not accented, may o&en be fufficient to 
mark the coincidence in the fecond line ; a word, of this kind in the 
end of the firft line feldom fucceeds fo well : 

Th' inhabitants of old Jenrialem 

Were Jebufites ; the town fo called from them. 

A couplet in which both verfes were terminated in this manner, 
would be extremely difagreeable and ofFenfive. 

In counting the fyllables, even of verfes which to the ear appear 
fufficieiitly correct, a confiderable indulgence muft frequently be 
given, before they can, in either knguage, be reduced to the precife 
number of ten, eleven, or twelve, according to the nature of the 
rhyme. In the following couplet, for example, there are, ftri<aiy 
fpeaking, fourteen fyllables in the firft line, and twelve in the 

fecond. 

And many a hiimoiirous, many an amorous lay. 
Was fung by many a bard, on many a day. 

By 
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Bf the rapidity, however, or, if I may ufe a very low word a fe- 
cond time, by the glibnefs of the pronunciation, thofe fourteen fyl- 
lables in the firft line, and thofe twelve in the fecond, appear to 
take up the time but of ten ordinary fyllables. The words many a^ 
though they plainly confift of three diftind fyllables, or founds, 
which are all pronounced fucceffively, or the one after the other, yet 
pafs as but two fyllables ; as do likewife thefe words bumouroiis and 
amorous. The words heaven aiid^w^/i, in the fame manner, confift 
each of them of two fyllables, which, how rapidly foever they may 
be pronounced, cannot be pronounced but fucceffively, or the one 
after the other* In verfe, however, they are confidered ais confifting 
fcut of one fyllable each. 

In counting the fyllables of the Italian Heroic Verfe, ftill greater 
indulgences mufli be allowed : three vowels muft there frequently be 
counted as making but one fyllable, though they are all pronounced, 
rapidly indeed, but in fucceffion, or the one after the other, and 
though no two of them are fuppofed to make a dipththong. In 
thefe licences too, the Italians feem not to be very regular, and the 
fame concourfe of vowels which in one place makes but one fyllable, 
will in another fometimes make two. There are even fome words 
which in the end of a verfe are conftantly counted for two fyllables,* 
but which in any other part of it are never counted for more 
than one ; fuch zsfuo^ tuoj fuoiy tuou . ^ 



nS 



Rufcelli obferves, that in the Italian Heroic Verfe the accent ouglit 
to fall upoh the fourth, the fixth, the eighth, and the tenth fyl- 
lables ; and that if it falls upon the third, the fifth, the feventh, or 
the ninth fyllables, it fpoils the verfe. 

In Englifh, if the accent falls upon any of the above-mentioned 
odd fyllables it, ^ually fpoils the verfe. 

Bow'd their ftiff necks, loadcn with ftormy blafts. 

Though 
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Though a line of Milton has not the ordinary movement 6f an 
Englifh Heroic Verfe, the accent falls upon the thind and itfth 
fyllables. 

In Italian frequently^ and in Englifh fometimes, an accent is vrith 
great grace thrown upon the firft fyllable : in which cafe it feldom 
happens that any other fyllable is accented before the fourth ; 

Canto Varme pietije e^l capitano. 

Firft in thefe fields I try the fyivaft ftrains. 

Both in Englifh and in Italian the fecond fyllable ihay be accented 
tvith great grace, and it generally is fo when the firfl fyllable is not 
accented : 

E in van V inferno a^ lui j* oppoje \ e in vano 
' S' armo (T Afia^ t di Libia il popol mifto^ &c. - 

Let us, fince life can little more fupply 
Than juft to look about us, and to die, &c. 

Both in Englifh and in Italian Verfe, an accent, though it mufl 
never be mifplaced, may fometimes be omitted with great grace. In 
the laft of the above-quoted Englifh Verfes there is no accent upon 
the eighth fyllable ; the conjunSon and not admitting of any. In 
the following Italian Verfe there is no accent upon the fixth 
fyllaWe: 

O Muja, tUy che di caducbi allori, &c. 



J ' • 



The propofition Ji will as little admit of an accent as the conjuiidlioA 
and. In this cafe, however, when the even fyllable is not accented^ 

» 

neither of the odd fyllables immediately before or behind it mnft be 
accented. 

Neither in Englifh nor in Italian can two accents ranmiig be 

omitted. 

It 
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It muft be obfcrved, thaj: in Italian there are two accents, the 
grave and the acute : the grave accent is always marked by a flight 
ftroke OVCT the fyllable to whieh it belongs ; the acute accent has no 
mark. 



The Englifh language, knows sio diftin^ion between the grave and 

the iicute accents. : : 

• • • • « 

The fame author obferves, that in the Italian Verfe the Paufe, or 
what the grammarians call the Cefura, may with propriety be intro- 
duced after either ;Kp third, .the fbur|h, the fifths the fixth, or the 
feventh fyllables. The like obfervations have been made by feveral 
different writers upon the Englifh Heroic Verfe. Dobie. admi^res 
particularly the verfe in which there are two paufes ; one after the 
fifth, and another after the ninth fyllable. The example he gives 

is from Petrarch : 

• ■> 

Nel dolce tempo dt la prima etade^ &c, ' 

In this verfe, the fecond paufe, which he fays comes after the ninth 
fyllable, in reality comes in between the two vowels, which, in the 
Italian way of counting fyllables, compofe the ninth fyllable. It 
may be doubtful, therefore, whether this paufe may not be con- 
iidered as coming after the eighth fyllable. I do not recolledl any 
good Englifh Verfe in which the paufe comes in after the ninth 
fyllable. We have many in which it comes in after the eighth : 

Yet oft, before his infant eyes, would run, &?r. 

« 
In which verfe there are two paufes ; one after the fecond, and the 

other after the eighth fyllable. I have obferved many Italian^Verfes 

ia which the paufe comes after the fecond fyllable. 

Both the Englifli and the Italian Heroic Verfe, perhaps, are not 
fo properly compofed of a certain number of fyllables, which vary 

c c according 
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according to the nature of the rhyme ; as of a certain number of 
intervals, (of five invariibly,) each of v\rhich is equal in length, or 
lime, to two ordinary diftin£t fyllables, though it may fometimcs 
contain more, of which the extraordinary fliortnefs compenfates the 
extraordinary number. The clofe frequently of each of thofe in- 
tervals, but always of every fecond interval, is marked by a diilindt 
accent. This accent may frequently, with great grace, fall upon' 
the beginning of the firft interval ; after which, it cannot, withojut 
fpoiling the verfe, fall any where but upon the clofe of an interval. 
The fyllable or fyllables which come after the accent that clofes the 
fifth interval are hever accented. TheV ftiake no diftind: interval, 
but are confidered as a 'fort 6f excrefcence of thfe verfe, and are in 
1 manner counted fornothing. '' 
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I^HE Senfes, hj "wliich vrt perceive external objefts, are com- 
monly reckoned •ftve in Number • Seeing, Hearing, Smelling, 
Tailing, and Touching. ... 



r 



Of the&^ the faUr firfl/insentioned are eacfi of thfem confined to 
partiovdan.paHs oc oi^gaitd of.lhe Uody ; the Senie of Seeing is con- 
fmbd.Aor ^^JH^t itbitrof >Hi6arng w Ac Bam; that of Sbelling 
to the Noftril^; »M ^utof Tafting .totbc Pklkie. The Senfe of 
Touching alone feems not to be confined to any particular organ^ 
bdt^ to be d*filtfed^th]M)ugh dnidft eVeiy part of the body ; if we ex- 
cl!pr the -hair anil' the nail* of tile fihgfei^ and toes, I believe through 
ev^ry-part* o£^ h,- 1. flialliay a few wc^ds concerning each of thefe 
Senlee^ <)egiA6ing with the- laA, proceeding ' backwards in the op- 
pOftte tordcr ' Vb t!tt<r-in ' wfiidK they are^ comihonly enumerated. 



I 
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Of the Scf^of ToucBiMG^ 
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T?HK objects, of Touch always prefent themfclves asprefiing.upon, 

» ''''>*« • ♦• " •• 

or as refiftin^ the particular part of the body which perceives them, 
or by which we perceive' them. When 1 lay my hand upon the 

4 table. 
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* 

table, the table preffes upon my hand, or refifts the further motion 
of my hand, in the fame manner as my hand preffes upon the table. 
But preffure or refiftance neceffarily fuppofes externality in the thing 
which preffes or refifts. The table could not prefs upon, or refill 
the further motioa of my^hand, if i% was not^€i?:teriial to my hand. 
I feel it accordingly^ as fomething which Js not merely an affection 
of my hand, but altogether external to, and independant of my hand. 
The agreeable, indifferent, or painful fenfation of preffure, accord- 
ing as I happen to prefs hardly or foftly, I feel, no doubt, as af- 
fections of my hand ; but the thing which preffes and refifts I feel 
as fbmething altogether different from thofe afl&dions, as extemalto 
my hand, and as altogether independent of it 

In moving my hand along the table it foon comes, in every di- 
reQ:ion, to a place wKere this preffiire ori refiftance ceafes. This 
place We call the boimdiry, or end of the table ; q£ whifh the ex- 
tent and figure are determined by the extent aad 4ire£don of the 
lines or furfaces which conftitute this boundary er end# . - ' 



K> 



It is in this manner that a man born blind, or wht> h^ loft his 
f^ht fo early that he has no remembraQc^ pf vifible otjedls, may 
form the moft diftin£k idea of the extent and figure of all the dif^ 
ferent parts of his own body, and of every other t^ngibl^ objeA 
which he ha$ vfi opportunity of handling and ^examining. When 
he lays his hand upon his foot, as his hand feels the prefiure or re- 
fiftance of his foot, fo his foot feels that ©f his hand They are 

ft 

both external to one another, but. they are^ neither of them, alto- 
gether fo external to him* He feels in both, and , he naturally con- 
fiders them as parts of himfelf, or at leaft as fomethine which be- 
longs to him, and which, for his own happinefs and comfort, it is 
neceflary that he ihould take fome care of. 

When 
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When he lays his hand ,upon the table, though his hand feels the 
preflure of the table, the table does not feel, at leaft he does not 
know that it feels, the prefTure of his hand. He feels it therefore als 
fbmething external, not only to his hand, but to himfelf, as fome- 
thing which makes no part of himfelf, and in the ftate and condition 
of which he has not necelTarily any concern/ . 

When he lays his hand upon the body either of another man, or 
of any other animal, though he knows, or at Icaft may know, that 
they feel the pteffure of his hand as much as he feels that of their 
body : Yet as this feeling is altogether external to him, he fre- 
quently giv^s no atteuxion to it, and at no time takes any further 
concern in it than * be id obliged to do by that fellow-feeling which 
Nature has, for the wifeft purpofes, implanted in man, not only 
towards all other m^en, but (though no doubt in a much weaker 
degree) towards all cfth^r animals. Having deilined him to be the 
governing anin\al in this little w^prld, it. ieems to have been her be- 
nevolent iiuendoa to.infpire hiui with fopie dfegrjbe of re4>ed, even 
for the meaneft an4 wea)^ of hi^ (ubje^s* 

' This power or quality of refiftarice we call Solidity ; and the 
thing which T^ScSi^s it, tl}e Solid Body, or^ Thing. As we feel it 
as fomethipg alt<^ether external to us, fo we neceflarily conceive it 
as fomething altogether independent of us. We confider it, there- 
fore, as what we call a Subftance, or as a thing that fubfifts by it- 
felf, and independent of any other thing. Solid and. fubftantial, 
accordingly, are two words which, in common language, are con- 
fidered either as altogether, or as nearly fynonimous. 

Solidity neceflarily fuppofes^fome degree of extcnfion, and that 
in all the three diredtions of length, breadth, and thicknefs. All 
the folid bodies, of which we have any experience, have fome 
degree of fuch bulk or magnitude. It feems to be eiTential to 

their 
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their nature, and without it, we cannot evejpi conceive how they 
ihould be capable of preflure or refiftance j the pow^a by which 
they are made known to us, and by which alone they are capable of 
.adling upon our own, and upon all other bodies. 

Extenfion, at leaft any fenfible extenfion, fuppofes divifibilkyi^ 
Tht body may be fo hard, that our ftrength is not fufficient to bre^ik 
it : we ftill fuppofe, however, that if a fufEcient force were applied, it 
tmight be fp broken ; and, at any rate, we can always, in fancy at 
leaft, imagine it to be divided into two or n;ore' paj'ts* 

■ 

Every folid and extended body, if it be^ not infinite, (as the uni- 
^erfe may be conceived to be,) muft have fome fhape or figure, or 
be bounded by certain lines and furfaces J 

Every fuch body muft likewife be conceived as capable both of 
motion and of reft ; both of altering Its fituation with regard to 
other furrounding bodies, and of remaining in the fame fituation. 
That bodies of fmall or moderate biilk, are capable of both motion 
and reft we have conftant experience. Great mafles, j>erhiyp§^ are, 
according to tlie ordinary habits of the imagination, fuppofed to bc; , 
more fitted for reft than for motion^ Provided a fufficient force 
could be applied, liowever, we have ho difficulty in conceiving that 
the greatcft and moft unwieldy mafles might be made capable of 
motion. Philofophy teaches us, (and by reafons too to which it is 
fcarcely poffible to refufe our aflent,) that the earth it.felf, and bodies 
much largei: than the earth, are not only mpveabJ?, but are at all 
times actually in motion, and continually altering their fituation, 
in refpeft to other furrounding bodies, with a rapidity that alnwft 
pafles all human comprehenfion. In the iyftem of the univerfe, at 
leaft according to the imperfedt notions which we have hitherto » 
been able to attain concerning it, the great difficulty feem« * to be, 

not 
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not to find the mofl; enormous mafles in motion, but to find the 
fmalleft panicle of matter that is perfefUy at reft, with regard to 
all other fiirrounding bodies. 

Thefe four qualities, or attributes of cxtenfion, divifibility, figure, 
and mobility, or the capacity of motion or reft, feem necefiarily 
involved in the idea or conception of a folid fubftance. They are, 
in reality, infeparable from that idea or conception, and the iblid 
fubftance cannot pofQbly be conceived to exift without them. No 
other qualities or attributes feem to be involved, in the fame manner, 
in this our idea or conception of folidity. It would, however, be raft 
from thence to conclude that the folid fubftance can, as fuch, poliefs 
Ao other qualities or attributes. This very rafh conclufion, not* 
withftanding, has been not only drawn, but infifted upon, as an 
axiom of the moft indubitable certainty, by philofophers of very 
eminent reputation. 

Of thefe external and refifting fubftances, fome yield eafily, and 
change their figiire, at leaft in fome degree, in confequence of the 
preflure of our hand : others neither yield nor change their figure, 
in any refpeft, in confequence of the utmoft prefTure which our 
hand alone is capable of ^ving them. The former we call foft, 
die latter hard, bodies. In fome bodies the parts are fo very eafily 
•feparable, that they not only yield to a very moderate preflure, but 
eafily receive the preffing body within them, and without m\ich r5- 
fiftance allow it to traverfe their extent in every poffible diredicm. 
Thefe are called Fluid, in contradiftindion to thofe of which the 
parts not being fo eafily feparable, are upon that account peculiarly 
called Solid Bodies ; as if they pofTefTed, in a more diflind and per- 
ceptible manner, the charaderiftical quality of folidity or the power 
of refiftance. Water, however, (one of the fluids with which we 
are mofl familiar,] when confined pn all fides, (as in a hollow globe 

D D of 
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of ihefal, which' is firft filled with it, and then ftsaled liermetica%y) 
has been found to re&ft prefibre as much as the hardeft, or wbait wc 
commonly call the moft folid bodies. 

"Some fluids yield fo very eafily to the flighteft preffure, that upon 
ordinary bdcafions we arefcarcely fenfibk of their refiftajice ; and are 
'Upon th*t account little difpofed' to conceive them as bodies, or ^4 
things capable of preflure and refiftance. There was atim<i, asw* 
may learn from Ariftotle and Lucrerius, v^heft it was feppofed to 
require fomc degree of phtilofopfhy to demonftrate that ak was k 
real folid body, df eapaible-of preflure ami refiftance. 'What, ill 
ancient times, afnd in vulgar apprehenfiohs, -wks 'fuppofed 'ttt'^ 

doubtful with regard to air, ftiH contimies to be fo with, regard ^** 

' - « 

light, of which the rays, however condtnfed or concentrated, ^ hatfe 
never appeared capable of making the fmalleft refiftance tb the 
motion of other bodies, the chara<3:eriftical power or quality of 
what are called bodies, or folid fubftances. Some philofophers ac- 

* 

cordingly doubt, and fome even deny, that light is a material or 
corporeal fubflance. 

Though all bodies or folid fubftances refift, yet all thofewilh 
which we are acquainted appear to be more or lefs compvefiibte, tx 
capable of having, without any diminution in the quantity of their 
matter, their bulk more or lefs reduced within a fmallei' fpace than 
that which they ufually occupy. An experiment of the Florentine 
academy was fuppofed to have demonftrated that water was abfo- 
lutely incompreffible. The fame experiment, however, -having been 
repeated v^th more care and accuracy, it appears, that water, though 
it ftrongly refifts compreflion, is, ^lowever, when a fuflRcient* forcfe 
is applied, like all other bodies, in fome degree liable to it. ' Aii*, 
on the contrary, by the application of a very moderate force, fe 
cafily reducible within a much fmaller portion of fpace than that 

• ' which 
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vrlrith it* irfoally Dccirpks. ' The condenfing engine, and what i$ 
fcmnded^pdn ft, the winld^gun, fufiiciently demonftrate this: and 
even without the help of fuch ingeniom and expenfive machines, 
we mdy eafily fatisfy ourfelves of the truth of it, by fqueezing a full* 
blown bladder of tVhich the neck is well tied. 

The baifdnefs or foftneis of bodies^ or the greater or fmaller force 
with which they irefift any change of fhape, feems to depend alto^ 
gether upon the flrongel: or weaker degree of cohefion with which 
their |)»art$ sare ' ibiatittiljLy attra&ed to one another. The greater or 
fmall^ force with which they refift compreiifion may, upon many 
tMxrafsons^ be- owing partly to the iame caufe : -but it may likewife 
be^oWing to tfee greater or fmaller priDportion of empty fpace com- 
|>i:^h^ded within^ their dimenfions, or intermixed with, the folid 
partfr which com^ofc them. A body which comprehended^ no empty 
fpace within its dimenfions, which, through all its patts, was com- 
pletely filled with the refilling fubftance, we are naturally difpofed 
to conceive as fomething which would be abfolutely incompreilible, 
and which would refill, with unconquerable force, every attempt to 
reduce it within narrower dimenfions. If the folid and refilling 
fubftance, without moving out of its place, fhould admit into the 
fame place another foIid and refilling fubftance, it wouW from that 
moment, in our apprehenfion, ceafe to be a folid and refifting fub- 
ftance, and would no lortger appear to polTefs that quality;* by which 
alone it is made known to us, and which we therefore confider as^ 
conftitutihg its nature and* eflence, and as altogether infeparable from 
it. Hence our notion of what has been called impenetrability of 
matter J or of the abfolute impoflibility that two folid refifting fub- 
ftances fliould occupy the fame place at the fame time. 

This dodrine, which is as old as Leucippus, Democritus, and 

i 

Epicurus, was in the laft century revived by Gaffendi, and has fince 
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biien;ad(^i^d by Newton and the far greMer put of his fc^<ymtf» 
h:*in$iy at preknt be confidered as the eftablifhed fyftem, or as the 
fyiJtttd that is moil in fafhion, and moft approved of by the greater part 
oF'the "phUofophers of Europe. Though it has been oppofed by 
fcvlral . ^uziding arguments, drawn from that ipe^ies of metaphyfics 
which confdunds every thing and explains nothing, it feems upon 
the w4tole to be the moft fimpie, the moftdiftin^ and the moft 
oomprdieniible account that has yet been given of the phoenomena 
Ixrhich are m^ant to be explained by it« I fhall only obfi^rve^ that 
^hatevier fyftem may be adopted concerning the hardnefs or foft^ 
nefs, ' the fluidity or folidity, the compreflibility or incompreffibility, 
of the reftfting fubftance, the certainty of our diftind: fenfe and 
feeling, of its Externality, or of its entire independency upon the 
prgan which perceives it, or by which we perceive it, cannot in the 
finaUc^ degree be afield by any fuch fyftem, I fhall not th^re* 
fore attempt to give any further account of fuch fyftems.. 

Heat. and cqld being felt by almoft every part of the human body, 
have xon^monly been ranked along with folidity and reflftance, 
among the qualities which are the objefts of Touch. It is not, 
hpwieyec, I think, in our language f toper to fay that we touch, but 
that we feel, the qualities of heat and cold. The word feelings 
though in many cafes we ufe it as fynonimous to touching^ has, how- 
ever, . a much more extenfive fignification, and is frequently em- 
ployed to denote pur internal^ as tvell as our external, afie£tion$. 
We feel hunger and thirft, we feel joy and forrow, we feel love and 
hatred*. 

Heat and cold, in reality, though they may frequently be per- 
ceived by the fame parts of the human body, conftitute an order of 
fenfations altogether different from thofe which are the proper ob- 

jefts of Touch* They are naturally felt, not as preffmg upon the 

organ. 
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organ, but as in the organ. 'What we fed wUIe^n^ibod* ta-the 
funfhine during a hot, or in the Ihade during a froftT^ ^7$ tt c?i^ 
dently felt, not as preffing upon the body, but as in the body* It 6(Ht 

• • - 

not neceflarily fuggeft the prefence of any external dbje6l» ner could 
We from thence alone infer the exiftence of ^uiy fuch objeft. It it 
a fenfation which neither does nor can exift any where but either ia 
the organ which feels it, or in the unknown principle of p crcepti oi^ 
whatever that may be, which feels in that organ^ or by means of duK 
organ. When we lay our hand upon a table, which is either heated 
or cooled a gobd deal beyond the adual temperature of our hand, 
we have two di/tin^fc perceptions : firfl:, that of the folid or re(iftin|^ 
t^ble, which is neceiTarily felt as fomething external to, and inde- 
pendent of, the hand which feels it : and fecondly, that of die hett 
or cold, whicH by the contact of the table is excited in our hasd^ 
and which is naturally felt as nowhere but in our haad| er in the 
principle of perception wliich feels in our ha&d* 

But though the fehfations of heat and ccrfd do not neeeflTariJy 
fuggeft the prefence of any external obje^l, we foon leam tnm ex* 
perience that they are commonly excited by fome. fifcfa object; 
fometlmes by the temperature of fome external body immediately in 
contact with our own body, and fometimes by fome body at either 
a moderate or a great diftance from us ; as by the fire in a chamber^ 
or by the fun in a Summer s day. By the frequency and uniformity 
of this experience, by the cuftom and habit of thought which that 
frequency and uniformity neceflarily occafion, the Internal Senfk- 
tion, and the External Caufe of that Senfation, come in our con- 
ception to be fo ftri€Uy conaeded, that in our ordinary and carelefs 
way of thinking, we ue apt to confider them as almoft one and the 
fame lUi^f and therefore denote them by one and the fame word. 
Tlie odofuiion) -however, is in this cafe more ia the word than in 

the 
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thfe thbiight ; for ia reality we ftill retain fome notion of the dif- 
tiiidlionv though we do n6t alwdys evolve it with that acciiiracy 
fvhlcW a* .very flight degree of attention might enable U$ to do» 
lichen we move our hand, for example, along the furface of a very 
bot^ or of a very cold table, though we fay that the fable is hot 
cff cold in'jcjvery |)art of it, we never mean that, in ahy part of it» 
it:.fdej8''th^ ienfations either of heat or of cold, bUt that in every 
|»art bf k, it poffeffes the powef of e?:cidiig onfc or oth^r of thofe 
fenfations in our bodies. The philofopljiers who have taken fo much 
|iains to pfbve that there is no heat 'in the* fire, itaeaning that the 
fen&tlon or Ifeeling' of heat is not in the fire, have laboured to refute 
ajf 0jpihion,whidbL. the moft ignorant of mankind nev^er entertained^ 
fipt the) fame word beings in common language, employed to fignify 
ifoth 'the Uenfation and the power of exciting that! fdnfation, they^ 
without .knxiwiisg k perhaps, or intending it, have. taken^dvantage 
of this ambiguity, atxd have triumphed in their pw« fuperiofity^ 
when by irrefiftible arguments they eflablifti an opinion which, in 
Wotxli lAdeed, i& diametrically oppofite to the mdft obviou* judg- 
tnfents^criP mankind, bm ^hich in reality is perfedly agreeable ta 
th()fe judgments. 



/t • 



! ' . Of the Sjcnfe of Tastin<5. 

; When we tafte any folid or liquid fubftancc, We have always two 
diftind: perceptions ; firft, that of the folid or liquid body, which: is 
natutf-ajly fek a3 pyeiTing upon,;and therefore as external to, andiiS-f 
Aependent <)f, the organ which feeJs it; and. fecottdly, that of the 
particular tafte, reli{h, or favour which, it e;s:cit66 in the palate of 
organ of Tafting, and which is naturally felt^ not as preffing upon, 
as external to, or as independent of, that organ ; but afi altogether 

in 
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^ ^ja^g^ ^d rpyi^rt hqt ^itx the, o^gao, or ^the prmcigie.4^ 
perq^Dtioii ^hlch feels in that org^n. 'yVhen we fay th^ thq, food 
which we eat has an agreeable or difagreeable ta% in ^i^^u]^^^ ^ 
it, we do not thereby mean that it has the feeling or fenfation of 
tafte in any part of it, but that in every, part of it, it has the power 
of exciting that feeling or fen(atlon in our palates. Though in this 
.cafe we denote by the fame word (in the fame manner, and for the 
'lame reafpn, as in the cafe of heat and cold) both the fenfation and 
the power of exciting that fenfation, this ambiguity of language^ 
miflqads the naturaljudgments of mankind in the one cafe as iittlb 
as in the .other» Nobody ever .fancies. Aat our food feels its owA 
agrjeeahie or difagreeable^ ts^e^ * * 






' • ' ' Of the Stnfi d/^SMELLiiTG. 

■ • 

r 

. iEV^RY fmell or odour is naturally felt as in the dcftrils ; not as 
preffitig upon or refifting the organ, not as in any refpeA external 
to,: or . independent of, the Cfgan, bat as altogether in the organ, 
«nd nowhere dfe but in the organ, or ia the principle of perception 
which feels in that organ. We foon learn from experience, how* 
ever, tliat this fenfatiqn is commonly excited by fome external body i 
hj a flower, for example, of which the abfence removes, and the pre- 
feace brings back,* the fenfation* This external body we confider as 
the taufe of this fenfation, and we denominate by the fame words both 
the fenfation and the power by which the external body produces 
this feniation. But when we fay that the fmell is in the flower, we 
do not thereby mean that the flower itfelf has any feeling of the fenfa- 
tion which we feci j but that it has the power of exciting this fenfa- 
tion in our noflrils, or in the principle of perception which feels in 
our Q0&ril& Though the fenfation, and the power by which it is 

excited. 
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excited, are thus denoted by the fame word, this tmbigiiitf of 
language mifleadu, in this cafe, the liatoral judgments of mankind aH 
little aa in the two preceding* 



Of the Senfe of Hearing. 

^V£KT found is naturally felt as in the Ear, the organ ti 
Hearing* Sound is *not naturally felt as^ re filling or prefling upon 
the organ, or as in any refped external to, or independent of, the 
org^. We naturally feel it as an afiedion cf our Ear, as fome^ 
thing which is altogether in our Ear, and nowhere but in our Ear, 
or in the principle of perception which feels in our Ear. We foon 
learn from experience, indeed, that the feniation is frequently ex* 
cited by bodies at a confiderable diftance from us ; often at a much 
greater diftance than thofe erer are which excite the feniation of 
Smelling. We learn too from experience, that this found or fenfa* 
lion in our Ears receives different modifications, according to the 
diftance and diredion of the body which originally caufes it. The 
fenfation is ftronger, the found is louder, when that body is near. 
The fenfation is weaker, the found is lower, when that body is at a 
diftance.. The found, or fenfation, too undergoes fome variation 
according as the body is placed on the right hand or on the left, 
before or behind us. In common language we frequently fay, that 
the found feems to come from a great or from a fmall diftance, from 
the right hand or from the left, from before or from behind us. We 
frequently fay too that we hear a found at a great or a fmall ili£- 
tance, on our right hand or on our left. The real found, however, 
the fenfation in our ear, can never be heard or felt any where but 
in our ear, it can never change its place, it is incapable of motion, 
and can come, therefore, neither from the right nor from the left, 

neither 
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nettKer ficRB bdbre nor fifom'bebiiid us. Tte^ar ttA fed di hear ; 
howbeK l^ wlrwre It »♦ ind citwiet; flyctch ottt its powers of *'pcr- . 
ception, didier to a grtfat or t^ a: fmaU ^iftiuace, eiUler 1!o ih^-righif; 
or to the left. By all fttchr pbrafee tsrc! ii3t reality mean nothing but . 
to exprei^ our opinion concerAi^g either the diftance, or the. direc- 
tion of the body, .whicji epicites the fenfaticn of foittod. When wct 
fay that. the found is in the bell, we do not mean that the bell hears 
its own found, oi:. that any thin^ like our fenfation is in the bell, 
but th^t it poflefles the powpr of exciting, that fenfation in our organ, 
, of Hearing. , Though in this, as well as in fome other cafes, we 
exprefs by the fame word, both the Senfation, and the Power of 
exciting that Senfation; this ambiguity of language occaiions fcarce 
any cojifufipn in the thoughj, and. when the different meanings of 
the word are properly dillingui*flied, the opinions of the vulgar, and 
thofe of the philofopher^ though apparently oppofite, turn out to 
be exadly the fame. 



>i 



Thefe four claffes of fecqndary qpallties, as jphilorophQrs have, 
called themj ox to Ipeak more properly, thefe. four claffes of Senfa- 

tions ; Heat and Cold, Tafte, SmelL and Sound ; being felt, not 

• .,' .,. '••♦1 * ^ - ^ ' . 

as refiftmg or prefling upon the organ ; but as in the organ, are not 
naturally perceived as external and independant fubflances ; or even 
as qualities. of fuch fubftances ; but as mere affections of the organ, 
and what can exift nowhere but' in the organ. ' 



« A 



"^ They ^ do not poffefs, nor can we' even conceive them as ca- 
pable ot pofleflirig, any one of the qualifies, Which we conflder is 
efffential to,* knd'infepafable from, the external folid and independ- 
ant fubflances. ' '•..*'* 

' Firfli, They ha^e nd'ekterifiQii;- * They are neither long nbr flio'it ;' 
they are neither broad nor narifew ; they ar« jieith^ dce^ not fhal- 

E E low* 
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I6vr. The bodies which excite them, the ijpaces within which they 
may be perceived, may poiTefs any of thofe dimenftons ; but the 
Sertfations themfelres can poflTefs none of them; When we fay 
of a Note in Mufic, that it is long or fhort, we *mean that it is 
fo in point of duration. In point of" extenfion we cannot even con- 
ceive, that it fliould be either the one or the other. 

w 

• ' ' ' t . . ^ , . 

Secondly, Thofe Scnfations have no figure. They are neither 
round nor fquare, though the bodies which excite them, though 
the Ijpaces within which they may be perceived, may be either the 
one or the other. 

Thirdly, Thofe Senfations are incapable of motion. The bodies 
which excite them may be moved to a greater or to a fmaller dil- 
f ance. The Senfations become fainter in the one cafe, and ftronger 
in the other. Thofe bodies may change their direftion with regard 
to the organ of Senfation. If the change be confiderable, the 
Scnfations undergo fome fenfible variation in confequence of it. 
But ftill we never afcribe motion to the Sei^fations, Even when the 
perfon who feels any of thofe Scnfations, and confequently the 
orean by which he feels them, changes his fituation, we never, 
even in this cafe, fay,, that the Senfation moves, or is moved. It 
feems to exift always, where alone it is capable of exifting, in the 
organ which feels it. We never even afcribe to thofe Scnfations the 
attribute of reft ; becaufc we never fay that any thing is at reft^ 
unlels we fuppofc it capable of motion. We never fay thjit any 
thing 4oe8 inoC change its fituation with regard to o^ier things, 
unlefs we fuppofe it capable of changing that fituation. 

Fourthly, Thofe Senfations, as they have no extenfion, fo they 
can have no divifibility. We cannot even conceive that a degree 

of 
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of Heat: t>r Cold,; that m Smelly a Tafte, or «, Sounds ihould be 
divided (in the iame maQoer aa H^eiciiA add. extended fubftance 
may be divided) into two halves^ 0r into fouriquarter^^ X); into any 
other number of parts. 

- • » - 'V 

» ' ' ' 

But though all theie Senfations are equally incapable of divifion;;. 
there are three of them, Tafte, Smell, and Sound j which ieem 
capable of a certain cqropofition and decomporitioQ. A fkilful cook 
^Ul, by his tafle, . perhaps^ : fometimee diflinguifli the different 

« ' 

ingredients, which ei^ter intp the compofition of a new fauce^ and 

• ■ 

of which the fimple taftes make up the compound one of the (auce* 
A fkilful perfumer may, perhaps, fometimes be able to do the fame ' 
thing with regard to ^^ new Scent. In a concert of vocal and in<* 
inibrucD^ntal , mufic, an acute and experienced Ear readily diftia«* 
guifhes all the different founds which flrike upon it at the fame 
time, and which may, therefore, be confidered as making up one 
compound found. 

Is it by nature, or by experience, that we learn to diftinguiih 
betweea fixnple and compound Senfations of this kind ? I am dlf* 
pofed to believe that it is altogether by experience ; and that na<* 
turally all Tafles, Smells, and Sounds, which af&d the organ of 
Senfation at the fame time, are felt as fin^)le and uncompounded 
Senfations. It is altogether by experience, I think, that we learn to 
obferve the difierent affinities and refemblances which the compound 
Sienfation bears to the different fimple ones,, which copf^ofe it, and 
to judge that the different caufes, which naturally excite thofe dif« 
ferent fimple Senfations, enter into the compofition pf that ow^ 
which excites the compounded one. 
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>It -18 ftfficidH^ eri^Htil i^oi this ctfffipafiddii' adbl- ^a$tnp6ifiiion 
i% dtiogether difibf^t iltbt^ that imioti and fepaf&fioti Vt piitB,!vv)ii«h 
(XMlUttittd the dhrtfitDility of felid edtlefifiofi. i > . 

t 

The Senfations of Heat and Cold feem incapable even of this 
Iptcfe^ df compofition and detompofition. The Senfations of Heat 
xind'Cdd m^y bt ftronger at One time and weaker ^ anothef. They* 
Aiy ^ffer in' degitee^ but they cannot diflfer in kind. The Senfatiott^r 
df Tafte, Smelly aiid Sotind, frequently differ, not only in degree,' 
but itt kind. They ir6 nbt only ftronger and weaker, but fome' 
Tafted are fweet* aAd fame bitter; jfbine* Smdls are agreeable,' and> 
foinc offenfive ; fome Sounds are acute, and fome grave ; and- each 
of tfctife different kintis ot qualities too id dapable of kn iram^nfe? 
^ittety of difierent modifications. It is the combination of fuch 
fimple Senfations, as differ not only in degree but in kind, which' 
cotrftkutcs the compounded Senfation. 

» 

Thefe four claffes of Senfations, therefore, having none of the 
qualities which are effetitikl to, and infeparabk fit)m, the fbUd, ex- 
fernal, and independant iubftances which excite them, caAno't fed 
qualities or modifications of thofe fubftances. In reality we do not 
naturally confider them as fuch ; though in the way in which wtf 
^xprefs ourfelvfes on the iubjeA, there is firequcntly a goodtieal o^ 
iimbiguity and confiifidn. When the diluent meanings of words, 
however, are fairly diftinguifhcdi thefe Senfations are, even by thcf 
moft Ignorant atid illiterate, imderftood to be, not the qualities, ' but 
mwrfy the fefefks of'the fdid, externa!, and indep6ndant fufeilancw 
upon the fenfibfe and Jivhig^ chfg^ttt,' 'Or upon the principle of percept 
tion which feels in that organ* ^ ' 

^Pfailofc^hers, 



\ i^hitoibpketdv''hbweif^, have net in general fup|>ofed^ tkat ^liofe 
ekekiA'jg^' ftodlea prdd^ioe tixoie Seilfations immediately, htk by the 
iiitefvtSlitiontif OM)' two, or more intermediate caufes. 
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In the Senfation of Tafte, for example, though the exciting body 
prefles upon the organ of Senfation, this preflure is not fuppofed to 
te the immediate taufe bf the Senfation of Tafte, Certain juices of 
the exciting body are fuppofed to enter the pores of the palate, and 
to excite, iii the Irritable and fenfible fibres of that organ, certain 
motions or vibrations, which produce there the Senfation of Tafte'. 
"But howthbfe JU1C68 ihbuld Excite fuch motions, or how fuch mo- 
tibris Ihould produce, eitlier in the organ, or in the principle of 
j[)erception which feels in the organ, the Senfation of Tafte ; or a 
Senfation, which not orlly does not bear the finalleft refemblance to 
any motion, but which itfelf feems incapable of aH motion, no 
philofopher has yet attempted, nor probably ever will attempt to 
explain to us. 

The Seciatione of Heat aad Gold, of 3mell and Sound, are fre- 
qiDeiltly excited by bodies at a diftance, fonietimes at a. great dif^^ 
tance, . ftom the organ which feel? thjem. But it is a very antient 
and weU-eftabUihed ludom in metaphyfics, that nothing can a£k 
where it is not; and this axiom, it muft, I think, be acknowledged^ 
is at leaft, peifedtly agreeable to our natural and ufual habhs of 
thinking. _ 

The Sun, the great fource of both Heat and Light, is at an Im- 
menfe. diftance from us. His rays, .however, (traverfing, with 
inconceivable rapidity, the immenfity of the intervening regions,) 
as they convey the Senfation of Light ..to our:jeyieSi fa they convey 
that of Heat to all the fenfible parts of our body. They even con^ 
veyth^ power of excitipg ;hat Senfation to all the other bodies that 
:'..]' ^ " " furroun4 
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fuxTound U8. They, warm the earthy and air^ we fay} that is^ they 
convey to the earth and the air the power of exciting that Senfation 
in our bodies. A conunon fire produces, in the faiqe manner, all 
the famd efieds ; though the fphere of its a^ion is confined within 
much narrower limits. 

The odoriferous body, which is generally too at fome dlftanc^ 
from us, is fuppofed to a£t: upon our organs by means of certain 
fmall jparticies of mattet, called Effluvia, which being fent forth in 
all poflible diredions, and drawn into our noflrils by the infpiration 
of breathing, produce there the Senfatiqn of SmelL , The minute- 
nefs of thofe fmall particles of matter, however, muft iiirpafs all 
human comprehenfion. Inclofe in a gold box, for a few hours, a 
fmall quantity of mufk. Take out the mufk, and dean the box 
with foap and water as carefully as it is poflible. Nothing can be 
fuppofed to remain in the box, but fuch effluvia as, having pene- 
trated into its interior pores, may have efcaped the efFe£ls of 
this cleanfing. ^ The box, however, will retain the fmell of mufk 
for many, I do not know for how many years ; and thcfe effluvia, 
how minute foever we may fuppofe them, muft have had the 
powers of fubdividing themfelves, and of enutting other effluvia of 
the fame kind, continually, and without any interruption, during 
fo long a period. . The niceft balance, however, which human art 
has been able to invent, will .not fhow the fmalleft increafe of 
weight in the box immediately after it has been thus carefully 
cleaned. 

The Senfation of Sound is frequently felt at a much greater dif. 
tknce from the founding, than that of Smell ever is from the odo- 
riferous body. The vibrations of the founding body, howevier, are 
fuppofed to produce certain correfpondent vibrations and pulfek 
in the furrounding atmofphere, which being propagated in all 
# diredions. 



J 
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flire^ionsy reach our organ of Hearing, and produce there the 
Senfation of Sound. There are not many philofophical dodrines, 
perhaps^ eflablifhed upon a more probable foundation^ than that of 
the propagation of Sound by means of the pulfes or vibrations of 
the air. The experiment of the bell, which, in an exhaufted re- 
ceiver, produces no fenfible Sound, would alone render this doArine 
fomewhat more than probable. But this great probability is flill 
further confirmed by the computations of Sir Ifaac Newton, who 
has fhown that, what is called the velocity of Sound, or the time 
which paiTes betweea the commencement of the action of the foun^* 
iog body, and tha( of the Senlatioa in our ear, is perfedtly fuitable 
to the velocity with which the pulfes and vibrations of an elaftic 
fluid of the fame denfity with the air, are naturally propagated. 
Dr. Franklin has made objeAions to this dodrine, but, I think, 
without fuccefs." 

Such are the intermediate caufes by which philofophers have 
endeavoured to conneA the Senfations in . our organs, with the 
diAant bodies which excite them. How thofe intermediate caufes, 
by the different knotions and vibrations which they may be fuppofed 
to* exdte on our organs, produce there thofe different Senfations; 
none of which bear the fmalieft re&mblonce to vibration or motion 
of any kind, 'no philofopher has yet attempted to ex{dain to us. 



>• 



0/ the Senfe of Seeing. ^ 

Dr»Bki^kl£Y, in his New Theory of Vifion, one of the fiaeft 
examples of philofophical analyfis that is to be found, either in our 
oyrn, or in any otjier language, has explained, fo very diAii)£lIy^ 
the nature of the obje^s pf Sight : their diillmiiitude to, ad weU 
as their correfpondence and connection with thofe of Touchy 

tha* 
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that I haye fcarcrfy any thing to add to what he has already done. 
It is only in order to render fome things, which I fhall have occa- 
fion to 'fey hereafter, intelligible to fuch readers as may not have 
had an opportunity of ftiidying his book, that I liave prefumed 
ta treat of the fame fubjeft, after fo great a Mafter. Whatever I 
fhall fay upon it, if not directly borrowed from him, has at leaft 

been fuggefted by what he has already faid. 

- - • . 

. That the objects of Si^ht are not perceived » reiifling or preflkig) 
upon, the organ which perceive theto,. i$ Sufficiently obvious. They 
canuptr therefore fuggeft, at leaft^ in the fame manner, ^as the ofaje£ks 
of. Touchi the externality and independency of dieir exiftence. 
' . . • ' . ' • . . . - » 

We are apt, however, to imagine th^t w^.fee objefts.at a.dift 
tance from us, and that confequently the externality of their exifl- 
ence is immediately perceived by our 3ight. But if we confider 
that the diflance of any objefSt frocD the eye, is a line turned end- 
ways to it; and th^t thift line muft confequently appear. to it, bub 
as one point ; we fhaU^be feafible that diilance from the e^ dannoc 
be the immediate object of Sight, but that all vifible objeAsteuib 
naturally be perceived as clofe upon the organ, or more properly, 
perhaps, like all other Senfa&ions, as in the organ which p^ceives^ 
them. That the objeds of .Sight, are kH painted in the bottom o§ 
the eye, upon a membrane called the retina^ pretty much in the 
fame manner as the like objeds are painted in a Camera Obfcura, is 
well known to whoever has the.flightefl: tinfture of the fcience of 
Optics ; and the principle of perception ^ it is probable, originally 
perceives them, as exifti'ng in that' bart of the organ, and nowhere 
but in that part of the organ. ' NO Optician, accordingly, no per- 
i<^ who has e^er beftowed ahy moderate degree of attention flpon 
the nature of "Vifioh, hks evtfr pretended th^t' diflance from the eye* 
was the iiftm^diate obje^ of SigliC. How it Is that,' by means of 

5 our 
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our Sight, we learn to judge of fuch diftances, Opticians have 
endeavoured to explain in feveral different ways. I fhali not, how- 
ever, at prefent, ftop to examine their fyftems. 

The objeds of Touch are folidity, and thofc modifications of 
foliditjr which we confider as eifential to it, and infeparable from it ; 
folid extenfion, figure, divifibiiity, and mobility. 

The objeds of Sight are colour, and thofe modifications of colour 
which, in the fame manner, we confider as eilential to it, and infe^ 
parable from it; coloured extenfion, figure, divifibiiity, and mo- 
bility. When we open our eyes, the fenfible coloured objedls, 
which prefent themfelves to us, mull all hare a certain extenfion, 
or mufl occupy a certain portion of the vifible furface which ap- 
pears before us* They muft too have all a certain figure, or muft 
be bounded by certain vifible lines, which mark upon that furface 
the extfent of their relpeftive dimenfions. Every fenfible portion of 
this vifible or coloured extenfion mufl be conceived as divifible, or 
as feparable into two, three, or more parts. Every portion too of 
this vifible or coloured furface mufl be conceived as moveable, or as 
capable of changing its fituation, and of afluming a different ar- 
rangement with regard to the other portions of the fame furface. 

Colour, the vifible, bears no refemblance to folidity, the tangible 
obje£t. A man bom blind, or who has lofl his Sight fo early as to; 

have no remembrance of vifible objedls, can form no idea or con- - 

• 

ception of colour. Touch alone can never help him to it. I have 
heard, indeed, tof fome perfbns who had loft their Sight after the age 
of manhood, and who had learned to diftinguifh, by the Touch alone,- 

the dif&rent colours of cloths or filks, the goods which it happened to: 
be their bufinefs to deal in. The powers by which different bodies; 

F r excite 
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excite in the organs of Sight the Seiifations of di&reut colours, 
probably depend upon fome difference in the nature, configurattoo, 
and arrangement of the parts which compofe their refpeftive Tutt 
faces. This difference may, to a very nice and delicate touch, make 
fome difference in the feeling, fufficient to enable a perfon, much 
interred iu the cafe, to .make this diflki^on iu fome degree, 
though probably in a very imperfbd and inaccurate one. A man 
born blind jnight poffibly be taught to make the fame diftinftions. 
But though he might thus be able to name the diiierent Kiolours, 
which thpfe different furfuces refleft^d, though he might thus have 
fome Impcrfed: notion of the remote caufes^ of thefe Seniktions, ha 
90uld have no better idea of the Senfatlons themfelves, than that 
pth^r blind saaxit mentioned by Mr. Locke, had, who faid that he 
im^g^xed the Colour of Scarlet reiiembled the Sound of a Thimpeb 
A man born deaf may, in the fame manner, be taught to fpeak 
articulately. He is taught how to ihape and di^ofe of his organs^ 
fo as to pronounce each letter, fy liable, and word* But fliil, tjxougb 
hfi may have fome imperfeA idea of the remote, caufes o£ the 
Sounds which he himfelf utters, of the remote caufes of the Seafa- 
tions which he himfelf excites in other people j he: can have none 
of thofe Sounds or Senfations themfelves. 

* ♦ 

If it were poflible, in the fame manner, that a man could be 
born without the Senfe of Touching, that < of Seeing co\ild neter 
alone fuggeft to him the idea of Solidity, or enable him to. form 
any notion of the external and reiifting fubflance. It is probaUe, 
however, not only that no man, but that no animal was ever bora 
without the Senfe of Touching, which feems effential to, and infe- 
parable from, the nature of animal life and exiflence. It is un* 
neceifary, therefore, to throw away any reafoning, or to hazard 
any canje^ures^ about what might be the ef&fts of what I look 

upon 
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upon d$ altogether an impoflible fuppofitionu The eye when prefled 
upon ' by: «any escternal and folid fubftance, fedi^ no doubt^ that 
pKflbre and refiftance, and fuggefts to us (in the fame manner a$ 
every other feeling part of the body) the external and independent 
exiftence of that foHd fubflance. But in this cafe, the eye aids, not 
as the organ of Sight, but as an organ of Touch ; for the eyepoficfies 
the Senfe of Touching in common with almoft all the other parts of 
the body* 

The extension, figure, divifibility, and mobility of Coteur, tiie 
fole objcS of Sight, though, on account of their correfpondence and 
connexion with the extenfion, figure, divifibility, and mobility of 
Solidity, they are called by the feme name, yet feem to bear no fort 
of refemblance to their namefakes. As Colour and Splidky bear lio^ 
fort of reiemblance to one another, fo nehher can their refpe&ive 
modifications. Dr. Berkley very juftly obferves, that though we 
can conceive either a coloured or a folid line to be prolonged inde- 
fittitelyi yet we cannot conceive the one to be added to the other. 
We cannot, even in imagination, conceive an objeft of Touch to 
be prolonged into an objedt of Sight, or an objeft of Sight into an 

« 

objea of Touch. The objedls of Sight and thofe of Touch confti* 
tute two worlds, which, though they have a moft important cor* 
refpondence and connexion with one another, bear no fort of re- 
femblance to one another. The tangible world, as well as aH the* 
different parts which compofe it, has three dimenfions, Length,* 
Breadth, and Depth. The vifible world, as well as all the different- 
parts which compofe it, has only two. Length and Breadth. It 
prefents to us only a plain or furface,' which; ' by certain ihades and 
cnmbinations of Colour, fuggefts and reprefehts to Us (in the fam-c 
manner as a pidure does) certain tangible 'objefts^ which have no 
Colour, and which therefore can bear no refemblance to'thbfe fhades' 
and -combinations of Colour. Thofe Ihades and combinations fug- 

F F 2 geft 
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geft thpfe different tangible obje^ls as at different diftances^ accord-* 
iTig to .certain ruj^ of Pcrfpeaive, which it is> perhaps, not vciy 
cafy to fay how it }s that we learn, whether by fome particular ia- 
. ftinik, or by fome application of either reafon or experience, which 
. has become fo perfedly habitual to us, that we are fcaxcely fenfible 
when we make ufe of it. 

The diftindnefs of this Perfpeftive, the precifion and accuracy 
with which, by means of it, we are capable of judging concerning 
the diftance of different tangible objeds, is greater or lefe, exadly in 
proportion as this diftindnefs, as this precifion and accuracy are of 
more or lefs importance to us. We can judge of the diftance of 
near objeds, of the chairs and tables, for example, in the chamber 
where we are fitting, with the moft perfed precifion and accuracy ;. 
and if in broad day-light we ever ftumble over any of them, it muft" 
be, not from any error in the Sight, but from fome defed in the 
attention. The precifion and accuracy of our judgment concerning 
fuch near objeds are of the utmoft importance to us, and conftitute 
the great advantage which a man who fees has over one who is unfor- 
tunately blind. As the difbtnce increafes, the diflindnefs of this Per- 
fpedive, the precifion and accuracy of our judgment gradually di- 
minifh. Of the tangible objeds which are even at the moderate 
diftance of one, two, or three mile§ from the eye, we are frequently at 
a Ipfs to determine which is neareft, and which remoteft. It is feidom 
of much importance to us to judge with precifion concerning the fitu- 
ation of the tangible objeds which are even at this moderate dif- 
tance. ' As the diftance increafes, our judgments become more and 
more uncertain ; and at a very great diftance, fuch as that of the 
fi^ed ftars, it becomes altogether uncertain. The moft predfe 
knowledge of the relative fituation of fuch objeds. could be of n^ 
other ufc to us than to fatisfy the moft unneceflary curiofity. 

Tlie 
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The diftances at which different men can by Sight dtflingulfh, 
with fome degree of precifion, the lituation of the tangible objeft^ 
which the vifxble ones reprefent, is very different ; and this difference, 
though it, no doubt, may fometimes depend upon fome difference 
in the original configuration of their eyes, yet feems frequently to 
arife altogether from the different cufloms and habits which their 
refpediive occupations have led them to contradl. Men of letters, 
who live much in their clofets, and have feldom occafion to look at 
very diftant objefits, are feldom far-(ighted. Mariners, on the con- 
trary, almoft always are ; thofe efpecially who have made many 
diflant voyages, in which they have been the greater part of their 
time out of fight of land, and have in day-light been conflantly 
looking out towatds the horizon for the appearance of fome fhip, or 
of fome diflant Ihore. It often aftonifhes a land-man to obferve 
' with what precifion a failor can diflinguifh in the Offing, not only 
the appearance of a fhip, which is altogether invifible to the land- 
man, but the number of her mafts, the direSion of her courfe, and 
the rate of her failing. If fhe is a fhip of his acquaintance, he fre- 
quently can tell her name, before the land-man has been able to dis- 
cover even the appearance of a fhip. 

Vifible objects. Colour, and all its different modifications, are in 

themfelves mere fhadows or pidlures, which feem to float, as it 

Were, before the organ of Sight. In themfelves, and independent 

of their connedion with the tangible objedls which they repreferit, 

they are of no importance to us, and can effentially neither benefit 

us nor Tiurt us. Even while we fee them we are feldom thinking 

of them. Even when we appear to be looking at them with 

the greatefl earneflnefs, our whole attention is frequently em- 

ployed, not upon them, but upon the tangible objefts reprefeated by 

them. 

It 
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It is bccaufe almoft our whole attention is employed, not upon 
the vifiWe and reprefenting, but upon the tangible and reprefenterf 
objefts, that in our imaginations we are apt to afcribe to the forme* 
a degree of magnitude which does not belong to them, but wMcti 
belongs altogether to the latter. If you fhut one eye, and hold im- 
mediately before the other a fmall circle of plain gls^s, of not mwt 
than half an inch in diameter, you may fee through that circk the 
moft extenfive profpefts ; lawns and woods, and arms of the fea, 
and diftant mountains. You arc apt to imagine that the Landfcape 
which is thus prefcnted to you, that the vifible Pidure which you 
thus fee, is immenfely great and extenfive. The tangible objedft 
which this vifible Pidure reprefents, undoubtedly are fo. But the 
vifible Pidure which reprefents them can be no greater than the little 
vifible circle through which you fee it. If while you are loddng 
through this circle, you could conceive a fairy hand and a fairy pencil 
to come between your eye and the glafs, that pencil could delineate 
upon that little glafs the outline of all thofe extenfive lawns and 
woods, and arms of the fea, and diftant mountains^ in the full and 
exafl: dimenfions with which they are really feen by the eye. 

Every vifible objedl which covers frorii the eye any other vifible 
objeft^ muft appear at leaft as large as that other vifible objed:. It 
muft occupy at leaft an equal portion of that vifible plain or furface 
which is at that time prefented to the eye. Opticians accordingly 
tell us, that all the vifible objefts which are feen uader equal angles 

muft to the eye appear equally large. But the vifible objeA, which 

' » 

covers from the eye any other vifible objedl, muft neceflarily be 
feen under angles at leaft equally large as thofe under which that 
other object is feen. When I hold up my finger, however, before 
my eye, it appears to cover the greater part of the vifible chamber 
in which I am fitting. It fhould therefore appear as large as the 

greater 
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gjT^ter part of that vifible chamber. But becaufe I know that the 
tangU>le finger bears but a very finall proportion to the greater part 
wof the tangible chamber, I am apt, to fancy that the vifible finger 
.l^earft but a liipe proportion to the greater part of the vifible chamber. 
,My judgment correds my eye-fight, and, in my fancy, reduces 
the vifible object, which reprefents the little tangible one, below its 
neal vifible dimenfions ; and, on the contrary, it augments the vifibjie 
objedl which reprefents the great tangible one a good deal beyond 

thofe dimenfious. My attention being generally altogether occupied 
«|>out the tangible and reprefented, and not at all about the vifible 
.and rqprefenting oi>je£t$, my carelefs fancy bellows upon the latter 
€L proportion which does not in the leafl; belong to them, ^ut which 
bek>ng8 ^together to the former. 

It is becaufe the vifible obje<a which covers any other vifible ob- 
ject muft always appear at leaft as large as that other object, that 
Opticians tell us that the fphere of our yifion appears to the eye al* 
ways equally large ; and that when we hold our hand before our 
eye in fiich a manner that we fee nothing but the infide of the hand^ 
we ftill fee precifely the fame number of vifible points, the fphere 
of our vifion is ftill as completely filled, the retina is as entirely 
covered with the objeA which is thus prefented to it, as when we 
furvey the moft exteniive horizon. 

A young gentleman who was born with a catarad upon each of his 
eyes was, in one thoufand feven hundred and twenty-eight, couched 
by Mr. Chefelden, and by that means for the firft time made to fee 
diftindly. "At firft, fays the operator, he could bear but very 
" little Sight, and the things he faw he- thought extremely large ; 
" but upon feeii^ things larger, thofe firft feen he conceived lefs^^ 
^^ never being able to imagine any lines beyond the bounds he faw ; 
«« tha room be was in, he faid, he knew to be but part of the houf<^ 

" yet 
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*' yet he could not conceive that the whole houfe would look 
*' bigger.'* It was unavoidable that he fliould at firft conceive, that 
no vifible objefl: could be greater, could prefent to his eye a greater 
number of vifible points, or could more cx^mpletely fill the compre- 
henfion of that organ, than the narroweft fphef e of his vifion. And 
when that fphere came to be enlarged, he ftill could not conceive 
that the vifible objefts which it prefented could be larger than thofe 
which he had firft feen. He muft probably by this time have been 
in fome degree habituated to the connexion between vifible and 
tangible objects, and enabled to conceive that vifible objeft to be 
fmall which reprefented a fmall tangible objeft ; and that to be great, 
which reprefented a great one. The great objefts did not appear 
to his Sight greater than the fmall ones had done before j but the 
fmall ones, which, having filled the whole fphere of his vifion, had 
before appeared as large as poffible, being now known to reprefent 
much fmaller tangible objects, feemed in his conception to grow 
fmaller. He had begun now to employ his attention more about 
the tangible and reprefented, than about the vifible and reprefenting 
obje<2s ; and he was beginning to afcribe to the latter, the proportions 
and dimenfions vrhich properly belonged altogether to the former. 

As we frequently afcribe to the objects of Sight a magnitude and 
proportion which does not really belong to them, but to the objefts 
of Touch which they reprefent, fo we likewife afcribe to them a 
fteadinefs of appearance, which as little belongs to them, but which 
they derive altogether from their connexion with the fame objects of 
Touch. The chair which now ftands at the farther end of the room, 
I am apt to imagine, appears to my eye as large as it did when it 
flood clofe by me, when it was feen under angles at leaft four times 
larger than thofe under which it is feen at prefent, and when it muft 
have occupied, at leaft, fixteen times that portion which it occupies 
^ prefent, of the vifible plain or furface which is now before my 

2 eyes. 
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«yes. But as I know that the magnitude of the tangible and reprer 
fented chair, the principal pbjed of my attention, is the fame in 
both fituations, I afcribe to the vifible and reprefenting chair (though 
now reduced to lefs than the fixteenth part of its former dimen^ 
(ions) a fteadinefs of appearance, which certainly belongs not int 
any relped; to it, but altogether jto the tangible and reprefented one* 
As we approach to, or retire from, the tangible objefl: which any 
vifible one reprefents, the vifible obje£t gradually augments in the 
one ca^e, and diminiihes in the othen To fpe^k accurately, it ig 
not the fame vifible objedl which we fee at difierent diflances, but » 
iucceflion of vifible qbje&s, which, though they all refembie one 
another, thofe especially which follow near after cme another ; yet 
are all really difierent and diflind. But as we know that the 
tangible pbje^ whicjii they reprefent remains always the fame, we 
afcribe to them too a fameaefs which belongs altogether to it i an4 
we fancy th^ we f^^e the fame tree at a mile, at half a mile, and at 
a few yards di^Eancep At thofe different diflances, however, the 
vifible obje£t^ are fo very widely different, that w;e ^e fenfible of a^ 
change in their appearance. Bat ftill, as the tangible object whicl^ 
(they reprefent reviaina invariably the fame, we afcribe a fort of 
iamenefs even to them too. r 



It has be^n iaid, ' that no man ever faw the &me vifible obje& 
twice ; .and thift, , though, no doubt, an exaggeration, is, in . reality^ 
much lefs fo than at firft view it appears tp be. Though I am apt 
to fancy that all the chairs and tables, and other little pieces of fur- 
niture in the room where I am fitting, appear to my eye always the 
fame, yet theit appearance is in reality continually varying, not 
only according to every variation in their fituation and diftance 
with regard to. where I am fitting, but according to Qvcxy^ even the 
moft infenfible variation in the altitude ' of my body, in the move- 
ment of my head, or even in that of my eyes. The perfpeftivc 
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jieceflarily varies according to all, even the fmalleft of thefe varta- 
tionsj and confequently the appearance of the objefts which that 
perfpeftive prefents to me, Obferve what difficulty a portrait painter 
find$, in getting t;he perfon who fits for his pidure to prefent to him 
precifely that view of the countenance from which the firft outline 
vas drawn. The painter is fcarce ever completely fatisficd with the 
fituatioa of the face which is prefented to him, and finds that it is 
fcarcely ever precifely the fame with that from which he rapidly 
fketched the firfl outline. ' He endeavours, as well as he can, to 
corredl the difference from memory, from fancy, and from a fort of 
art of approximation, by which he flrives to exprefs as nearly as 
he can, the ordinary effed of the look, air, and charader of the 
perfon whofc pidure he is drawing. The perfon who draws from 
a flatue, which is altogether immoveable, feels a difficulty^ though, 
no doubt, in a lefs degree, of the fame kind. It arifes altc^ether 
from the difficulty which he finds in placing his own eye precifely in 
the fame fituation during the whole time which he employs in 
icompleting his drawing. This difficulty is more than doubled upon 
the painter who draws from a living fubjcft. The ftatue never is 
the caufe of any variation or unfteadinefs in its own appearance. 
The living fubjedt frequently is. 

The benevolent purpofe of nature in beflowing upon us the fenfe 
of feeing, is evidently to inform us concerning the fituation and 
diftance of the tangible objeds which furround u«. Upon the 
knowledge of this diftance and fituation depends the whole conduft 
of human life, in the moft trifling as well as in the mofl important 
tranfadions. Even animal motion depends upon it ; and .wkhout 
it we could neither move, nor even fit flilt, with complete fecurity. 
The obje(3:8 of fight, as Dr. Berkley finely obferves, conflitute a 
fort of language which the Author of Nature addrcfTes to our eyes, 
and by which he informs us of many things, which ^ it is of the 

utmof^ 
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Vtmpft importance to us to know. As, in common languagis^ the 
words or founds ,bf»r »o refemblance to the things which they de- 
note, fo, in this other language, the vifible ohjeds bear no fort of 
refemblance to the tangible obje<a which they reprefent, and of 
whofe relative fituation, with regard both to ourfelves and to one 
snother, they inform us« ^ 

He acknowledges, however, that though fcarcely any word be by 
natiure better fitted to exprefs one meaning than any other meaning, 
yec that certain vifible obje<^$ are better fitted than others to repre-^ 
fent certain tangible obje^. A vifible fquare, for example, is bet-« 
ter fitted than a vifible circle to reprefent a tangible fquare. There 
is, perhaps, flridly fpeaking, no fuch thing as either a vifible cube, 
or a vifible globe, the obje<f);s of fight being all naturally prefented 
to -the eye as upon one furface. But flill there are certain combina* 
tioas of colours which are fitted to reprefent to the eye, both the 
near and the diflant, both the advancing and the receding, lines, 
iingles, and furfaces of the tangible cube ; and there are others fitted 
to reprefent, in the fame manner, both the near and the receding 
furface of the tangible globe. . The combination which reprefents 
the tangible cube, would not be fit to reprefent the tangible globe 5 
.and that, which reprefents the tangible globe, would not be fit to 
reprefent the tangible cube. Though there may, therefore, be no 
refemblance between vifible and tangible objedts, there feems to be 
fome affinity or correfpondence between them fufficient to make 
each vifible objeifl fitter to reprefent a certain precife tangible objeft 
than any other tangible objed. But the greater part of words feem 
to have no fort of affinity or correfpondence with the meanings or 
ideas which they exprefs; and if cuftom had fo ordered it, they 
might with equal propriety have been made ufc of to exprefs any 
-other meanings of ideas. ^ 

G G 2 Dr. 
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Dr. Berkley^ with that happinefs of iiluftratirfn which fcarcely eve^ 
^eferts him, remarks, that this in reality is no mort than what hap- 
pens in common language ; and that though letters bear no fort of 
rcfemblance to the words which they denote, yet that thd lame com- 
tnnsition of letters which reprefetits one word, would oot always be 
fit to reprefent another ; and that each word is always heft repre- 
fented by its own proper combination of letters. The comparifon,, 
however, it muft be obferved, is here totally changed. The con- 
tiedion between vifible and tangible objedts was firft ilhiftrated by 
comparing it With that between fpoken language antJ the meanings 
Dr ideas which fpoken language fuggefts to us ; and it is now illuf- 
trated by the connexion between wntten language and Ipoken Ian- 
guage, which is altogether different. EVen this fecond illuftration^ 
befides, will not apply perfeftly to the cafe. When cuftom, indeed^ 

has perfedtly afcertained the powers of each letter ; when it has 

* 

afcertsdned, for example, that the firft letter of the alphabet fhall 
always reprefent fuch a found, and th# fecond letter fuch another 
found J each word comes then to be more properly reprefented by 
«ie certain combination of written. letters or charaSers, than it 
could be by any other combination. But ftiH the characters thcm- 
felves are altogether arbitrary, and have no fort of' affinity or cor- * 
rcfpondence with the articulate founds which they denote. The 
charafter which marks the firft letter of the alphabet, for example, 
if cuftom had fo ordered it, might, with perfedi propriety, have^ 
been made uie of to exprcfs the found which we now annex to the 
fecond, and the character of the fecond to exprefs that which we now 
annex to fhe firft. But the vifible charafters which reprefent to our 
cyes the tangible globe, could not fo well reprefent the tangible 
cube ; nor could thofe which reprefent the tangible cube, fo pro- 
perly reprefent the tangible globe. There is evidently, therefore, a- 
certain, affinity and correfpondence between each vifible objed and 

14 the 
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ifie precifc tangible objeA reprefentcd by it, much fuperior to what 
takes pkce either between \^ritten and fpoken language, or between 
fpoken language and the ideas or meanings which it fuggefts, Th« 
lianguage which nature addfefles to our eyes, has evidently a fitnefs 
of reprefentation, an aptitude for fignifying the precifc things which 
it denotes, much fuperior to that of agy of the artificial languages 
which human art and ingenuity have ever been able to invent.. 

That this affinity and correfpondence, however, between vifibic 
and tai^blj^ objeds could not alone, and without the aififtance of 
obfervation and experience, teach us, by any effort of reafon, to 
infer what was the precile tangible obje£t which each vifible one 
reprefented, if it is not fufficiently evident from what has been» 
already faid, it muft be completely fo from the remarks^ of Mr» 
Chefelden upon the young gentleman above-mentioned, whom he 
had couched for a catara<3:. " Though we fay of this gentleman^ 
^ that he was blind,'* obferves Mr. Chefelden, ** as we do of all 
•* people who have ripe cataracts ; yet they are never fo blind from 
** that caufe but that they can difcern day from night ; and for the 
*^ moft pisirt, in a ftrong light, diftinguilh black, white, and fcarlet ; 
•* but they cannot perceive the fliape of any thing ; for the light by 
** which thefe perceptions are made, being let in obliquely through 
^ the aqueous humour, or the anterior furface of the cryftalline, 
" (by which the rays cannot be brought into a focus upon the 
** retina,) they can difcern ia no other manner than a found eye 
" can through a glafs of broken jelly, where a great variety of fur- 
** faces fo differently refrad the light, that the feveral diftinft pen- 
•• cils of rays cannot be coUedled by the eye into their proper foci ; 
•* wherefore the ftiape of an objei9: in fuch a cafe cannot be at all 
^ difcerned, though the colour may: and thus it was with this 
•* young gentleman, who, though he knew thofe colours afunder in 
** a good light, yet when, he faw them, after he was couched, the 

** fiunt; 
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** faint ideas he had of them before, were not fufiicient for him to 
*' know them by afterwards ; and therefore he did not think them 
" the fame which he had^ before known by thofe names/* This 
young gentleman, therefore, had fome advantage over one who 
from a ftate of total blindaefs had been made for -the firft time to 
fee. He had fome imperfeijt notion pf the diftinftion of colours j 
and he muft have known that thofe colours had fome fort of con- 
nexion with the tangible objedts which he had been accuftomed to 
feel. But had he emerged from total bJindnefs, he could have learnt 
this connection only from a very long courfe of obfervation and 
experience. How little this advantage availed him, hpwTCver, we 
may learn partly from the paflages of Mr. Chefelden's narrative, al- 
ready quoted, and ftill more from the following : 

" When he firft law," fays that ingenious operator, " he was fo 
far from making any judgment about diftances, that he thought 
all objefls whatever touched his eyes (as he exprefled it) as what 
he felt did his fkin j and thought no objefts fo agreeable as thofe 
which were fmooth and regular, though he could form no judg^ 
ment of their fhape, or guefs what it was in any objeft that was 
pleafmg to him. He knew not the fhape of any thing, nor any 
one thing from another, however different in fhape or magnl- 
*' tude ; but upon being told what things were, whofe form he be- 
" fore knew from feeling, he would carefully obferve, that he might 
*' know them again ; but having too many objeds to learn at once, 
he forgot many of them ; and (as he faid) at firft learned to 
know, and again forgot a thbufand things in a day* One parti-* 
" cular only (though it may appear trifling) I will relate : Having 
" often forgot which was the cat, and which the dog, he was 
" afhamed to afk; but catching the cat (which he knew by feeling) 
** he was obferved to look at her ftedfaftly, and then fetting her 
** down, faid. So, pufs ! I fhall know you another time.'* 

When 
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When the young gentleman faid, that the objeds which he iaw 
touched his eyes, he certainly could not mean that they prefled upon 
or refifted his eyes ; for the obje<3!s of fight never aft upon the organ: 
in any way that refemhles preflure or refiftance. He could mean 
no more than that they were dofe upon his eyes, or, to fpeak more 
properly, perhaps^ that they were in «his eyes. A deaf man, who 
was made all at once to hear, might in the fame manner naturally 
enough fay, that the founds which he heard touched his ears, mean- 
ing, that he felt them as clofe upon his ears, or, to fpeak, perhaps^^ 
more properly, as in his ears. 



Mr. Chefelden adds afterwards : "' We thought he foon knew 
^ what pidures reprefented' which were fhewed to him, but we: 
« found afterwards we were miftaken j for about two months after 
** he was couched, he difcovered at once they reprefented folid 
** bodies, when, to that time, he confidered them only as party- 
.** coloured planes, or furfaces diverfified x^lth variety of paints ; 
" but even then, he was no lefs furprifed, expefting the pidures 
"would feet like the things they reprefented*, and' was amazed when 
♦* he found thofe parts, which by their light and Ihadow appeared 
*• now round and uneven, felt only flat like the reft 5 and afked 
** which was the lying fenie^ feeling or feeing ?'* 

« 

Painting, though, by combinations of light and (hade, iimilar ta 
thofe which Nature makes ufe of in the vifible objeds which fhe 
prefents to our eyes^ it endeavours to imitate thofe obje(9:s ; yet it 
never has been able t^ equal the. perfpeftive of Nature,, or to give 
to its productions that force and diftinftnefs of relief and projedtioa 
which Nature beftows upon hers. When the young gentleman was^ 
juft beginning to underftand the ftrong and diftin£fc perfpedive of 
Nature, the faint and feeble perfpeftive of Painting made no im-^ 
preflion upon him, and the pi<Sture appeared to him. what h reallyi 

was,. 
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•was, a- plain furface bedaubed with difFereat colours. When he be- 
came more familiar with the perfpediive of Nature^ the inferiority of 
that of Painting .did' not hinder iiim from difcovering its refemblance 
to that • of Nature, In the perfpcdlive ^f Nature^ he had, always 
found that th? fituation and diftance of the tangible and reprefented 
objedls, correfponded exadlly to what the vifible andreprefenting one& 
fuggefted to him. He expefted to find the f;^me thing in the (imilar, 
though inferior perfpedtive of Painting, and vas difeppointed when 
he found that the vifible and tangible objeds had not, in this cafe, 
their ufual correfpondence. 



" In a year after feeing,*' adds Mr. Chefelden, ^ the young gen- 
**' tleman being carried upon Epfom-downs, and cAfervipg a large 
** profped, he was exceedingly delighted with it, and called it a 
** n^w, kind of feeing.'* He had now, it is evident, com^e to under-i 
ftand completely the language of Vifion*- The vifible -objieds wliicb 
this noble profpedt.prefented to him did not tiow appear .as touchiog, 
or^ .0* clofe upon his eye. They did not now appear of the fame 
magnitude with thofe fmall objeds to which, for fome time after 
the operation, he had been accuflomed, in the little chamber where 

he was confined. Thofe new vifible objeds at once, and as it were 

_ • 

of their own accord, aflumed both the diftance and the magnitude 
of the great tangible objeds which they reprefented. He had now, 
therefore, it would feeih, become completely mafter of the language 
of Vifipn, and he had become fo in the courfe of a year ; a much 
ihorter period than that in which ahy perfon, arrived at the age of 
mianhood,.^Quld completely acquire any foreign language. It would 
' appear too,. that. he had made veiy cOnfiderable progrefs even in the 
two firft months. He began at that early period to underftand even 
the feeble perfpedive of Painting ; and though at firft he could not 
diftinguifli it from the ftrong perfpedive of Nature, yet he could not 
have been thus impofed uppn by fo imperfed an imitation, if the 

great 
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gcMt iptincipks of Vifioh had not beforehand been deeply imprdTed 
upon has mtad^ and if he had not, either by the aflbciation of 
ideaa, or by fome other unknown principle^ been ftrongly deter- 
mined to expeA certain tangible . obje&s in confequence of the 
viiiUe ones which had been piefented to hinu This rapid progre&t 
however, may, perhaps, be accounted fbr from that fitnefs of re* 
presentation, which has already been tak^ notice of, between vifible 
and tangible o^jeds« In this language of Nature, it may be faid^ 
the analogies ate moxto: perfeA ; the etymologies, the declenfions, 
and conjugations^ if one may fay. fb, are more regular than thofe 
of any human languagk The rules are fewef , and thofe rules ad* 
mit of no excqpdons* . . 






But though it may. have been altogether by the flow paces of ob- 
fenration and experience that this young gentleman acquired the 

knowledge of the connection between vifible and tangible objects ^ 

' ' - • . , , J, 

we cannot from thence with certainty infer, that young . children, 
have not fome inftin^Elive perception of the iam^ kind. In him thi$ 
in(lin£dvje pdwer^not haying been exerted at the proper feafon, may» 
from dKufe, have gone gradually to decay, and at laft.have been 
completely obliterated. Or, perhaps, (what feems likewife very 
poilible,) fome feeble and unobferved remains of it may have fome- 

what facilitated his acquifition of what he might otfaerwife have^ 
found it much more difficult to acquire. 

.That, antecedent to all experiencei the young of at leaft the 
greatcn: part of animals ppiTefs fome inftin(^ive perception of this 
kind, feems abundantly evident* The hen never feeds her young 
by dropping the food into their bills, as the linnet and the thruih 
feed theirs. Alipofl ^ foon. as her chickens are hatched, ihe does 
not feed them, but. carries them to the field to feed, where they 
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I^k about ^ tbdr oaib^ it .wouid feem, ahd. sppe^ur to Inr^ tfa^ tto^ 
diftmifl perccptioa of all tbfi tangible objfAa !Mdiich,i«rrouaici tbeqfu 
We may often fee th^m^ accordingiy^'.hy the Araighteft. road^.Tun 
to and pick up any little grains which ihe Hxcvn tibem^ even atlibe 
dift^nce of feveral yards ; and they no fooder come jlato the light 
«han tlieyileem to underiland this language jaf Vifioaacs. we}iiifi they 
ever do afterwards. The young of the partridge and of the groufir 
feem to have, M (he lame early period, the moil 4iftiLn£b peicepdong 
of the fame kind. The young partridge, almofl: as (oqii it oomes 
from the jfhell, runs about among long grafii and fiorn ; the young 
gffoufe among long heath, and would both, moft eflentiaUy hurt 
themfclves if they had not the moft acute, as veil luft diftioid per* 
ception of the tangible objeds which not only furround them but 
prefs upon them on all fides. -^^This is^he cafe too with the young 
of the goofe, of the duck, atid, fo far as I have been able to obfcrve,' 
*ith thofe of at leaft the greater part of the birds whidk make their 
npfts upon the ground, with the greater part of thofe which are 
ranked by Linnasus in the orders of the hen and the goofe, and of 
many of thofe long*-Ihanked and wadiag birds which he places in 

the order that he diftinguift^es by the name of Grails, v 

• ; 

The young of thofe birds that build their nefts in bu(hes, upoa! 
trees, in the holes aad^crevices of high walls, upon high rocks and 
precifHces, and other places of difficult accefs j of the greater part- 
of thofe ranked by Linnaeus in the orders of the hawk, the magpie, 
and the fparrow, feem to come blind from the ihell, and to con- 
tinue fo for at leaft fome days thereafter. Till they are able^to fly 
they are fed by the joint labour of both parents. As foon as that 
period arrives, however, and probably for fome time before, they 
evidently enjoy all the powers of Vifion in the moft complete per- 
fection, and can diftinguifii with moft exad precifion the ihape and 

proportion 



pt^j^rtioti of the tangible ol^edft which every vlfH^e obe fefifreferttK 
In fo fliort a period ihej cannot be fuppofed to have acqulral thofc 
powers from experience, and muft therefore derive them from fome 
mftindive fuggeftion. The fight of birds feems to • be both more 
prompt and more acute than that of any other animals. Without 
hurting thcmfelvcs they dart into the thickeft and moft thorny 
Buihes, fly with the utmoft rapidity through the moft intricate fo- 
fcfts, and while they are ibarihg aloft in the air, difcover upon the 
^f^hd the little infects and grains i^n which they feed. 

• The young of feveral Ibrts of quadrupeds feem, like thofe of the 
greater part of birds i;^hich fiiake their nefts upon the ground, to 
enjoy as fobn as they come into the world the faculty of feeing as 
completely as tfiey ever* do afterwards* TTie diay, or the diy after 
they art dropt, the caff follaws the cow^ and the Foal the lAare^ to 
the^eld \ aitd though fifom timidity th«y feldom r«ki<yvtf far froni 
the moibir, yet they ftcrni t« \wlk about ac th^ir €iafe \ wfakh tkey 
could notf do unlef» tfhey €00ld dSHiiigWlih, widv fome degree tf'pfe« 
cliion; the fltape ati^k ptopc^rdoA of die tangible obfedt which caosh 
vifible one reprefents. Th€ degree of pncifioti, howetw, wich 
*which the horie is capable of making this diiftindion, feems at no 
period of his life to be vety cdmplete. He' H' « afl times kpi to 
ftartle at many vifible objefts, which, If they diftinftly fuggefted tti 
him the real fhape arid proportion oi the tangible obje£b which they 
reprefent, could not be the objedls of fear ; at the trunk or root of 
an old tree, for example, which happens to be laid by the road fide, 
at a great ftone, or the fragment of a rock which happens to lie near 
the way where he is going. To reconcile hiin, even to a fingle ob- 
je£l of this kind, which has once alarmed him, freqiiently requires 
fomc fkill, as well as much patience and good temper, in the rider: 
Such powers of figfct^ howeVef, as Nature has'th6ught proper to 
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cead^/jbkft cif>a)l|k oif acquiring, he feems to enjpy from the b^g^ 
lUogf )A:Mfgci(^t per£^iOQ m he ever does s^er wards. 

The young of oth^r ^quadrupeds, like thofe of the hirds which 
iftake their hefts in places of difficult a^cefs, come blind into the 
wprld. Their fight^ however^ foon opens, and as foon as it does fo» 
they feem to enjoy it in the moft complete perfe£Uon, as we may 
all obferve iu the puppy and the kitten. The fame thing, I believe, 
may be faid of all other beafts of prey, at leaft of all thofe concern- 
ing which I hare been able to colle6l any diftinA information* 
Hiey come blind into the world ; but as foon as their fight opens, 
they appear to enjoy it in the mpft complete per£sdion» 

It feems difficult to fuppofe that man is the only animal of which 
the young are not endowed with feme inftindive^ perception of this 
land. The young of the human fpecies, however, continue fo long 
in a ftate of entire dependency, they nmft be fo long carried about 
ia the arms of their mothers or of their nurfes, that fuch an inftinc- 
tiTC perception may feem lefs neccflkry to them than to any pther « 
race of animals. Before it could be of any ufe to them, obfervation 
and experience may, by the known principle of the affociation of 
ideas, have fufficiently conne^ed • in^ their young mifldsieach vifible 
objeift with the ponrdlpondiiig tangible, one which it is fitted to rq- 
preient; Nature, it may be faid, never beftovirs. upon any animal 
any faculty which is not either necefiary or ufeful, and an inftind of 
this kind would be altogether ufelefs to .an animal which nuxft ncr 
cefTarily acquire the knowledge which the inftinfl: is giv^ to. fupply, 
long before that inftinft could be of any ufe to it* Children^ how- 
ever, appear at fo very early a period to knovr, the diftance, the 
{hape, and , magnitude of the different tangible objeds which are 
prpfentcd to them, that I am difpoied to believe thfit -^yen they may 

have 
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i&ve fome inftin^ve pereeptipik of thb-kittd t tlMigH p«ffibl^f|i^4 
much weaker degree thoii the .greater piin-^ ^Ai^jixikiSai^-.A 
child that is fcarcely a month old, ftretches out its hands to feel any 
Sttle play^thing that is prefented to it. It diftitigaifhes its nk^e, 
and the other people who are much about it, from ftrangers. il 
dings to the former, and turns away from the laitter^ Holdn ^Mtt 
looking^IaTs before a child of not mote than two or three moflthd 
old, and it will ftretch out its little arsis behind the glafe, in ordei^ 
to feel the child which it fees, aod whicfar it imagines is at the bade 
Cif the glafs^ It is deceived, no doubt ; but even thia fort jt£ deccp^ 
tion fufficiently demonftrates that it haa a tolerably diftiaft' appfei*. 
henfion of the ordinaiy perfpediye of Vifioii, which it caimot. wdL 
hai^e learnt £rom obfervation and experience^ 
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Do any of our other fenf^, ^antec^do^tly to fuch obf^^vaticnx aod^ 
experience, inflindiyely fugged to ]is feme conception of the^foUd jtud. 
refilling fubftances which excit^ their Tefpe£tive fe^tionsji ^^>^b^; 
thefe fenfations bear fxo fort of refbmblajice. to thofe fubftances l, . 

The fenfe of* Taflirig certainly does not. Before we can feief the 
fenfation, the folid an J ' relifting lubftance which excites it muft be 
prefled ag4.nft the organs of Tafte, and muft confequently be per- 
ceived by them. Antecedently to obfervation and experience, there* 
fore, the fenfe of Tafting can never be faid inftindively to fuggeft 
fome conception of that lubttance. 

'K niay, perhaps, be otherwife witli the fenfe of Sfnetlirig: "^'"l^e 
yomig of all fuckling animals, (of the Mammalia of Linnsus,) wKe-- 
ther they are born with fight of ' wit nout it, ye^ as fooii as they come 
into the world apply* td'^he nipple* of' the mother in order to fuck. 
In doing this they are evidently direded-by the SmelL 'Tlie'Smeir' 
appears either to excite the appetite for the proper food, or at lead '■ 

to 
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conliudd tbe iiietw3>1)6ni ahUoal to the ^ace wbtffrthftt fbod h to b« 
foundJ ]x may p^rktps'do b^th theDne knd the otheh 

That when the lk)mAch id wkipty, the Sthell of agiieeible food 
ticcites and iWritate^ the appetite, is \v%tit Vre alf muft h^re frequerttly 
^X^Mritiicedr' But tlie^ ftofnach of every new-barn* animal is neeef- 
fatily «mpty» Whiie in f be 5*romb it is nouriihed^ not hy tlic mouth, 
but by the navel-^itig. ChiWrtn have b^ert hofi^ apparently in the 
mofl peife£i: health and tigouf , atkl bave'^pli^ to Aiek in the 

tsfjiai manner ; but immediately; or foon» afterj -^ have thrown up the 
Hiilh, and in the^courTe of a* few hours have di^ vomiting and in 
oonvi^iom^ Upon opening tkeir bo^es it has been feiind that the 
inteftinal tube or canal had never been opened or piei-ced in the 
whole extent, of its length ; but, like a fack, admitted of no paffage 
beyOiiH a particular place. It could not havjC been in any refpeifk by 
the taouth, therefore, bur altogether by the navel-ftring, thjA fuch 
chitdren had been nourifhed and fed up to the degree of health aiid' 
idgour m which they were born. Every animal, while in the' 
womb, feems to draw its nouriihment, more like a vegetable, from 
the root, than like an animal from the mouth; and that nourifli- 

■ 

ment fe^ms. to be conveyed to all the different parts of the body by 
tubei and canals in many refpeds difierent from thofe which after- 
wards perform the fame fun£tion« As foon as it comes into the 
world, this new fet of tubes and canals, which the providential care 
of Nature had for a long time before been gradually preparing, is all 
a^ once and inflantaneoufly opened* They are all empty, and thty 
require to be filled. An uneafy fenfation accompanies the one fitua- 
tion, and an agreeable one the 9then The fmell of the fubilance 
which is fitted for filling th^m^ increases and . irsitates tha^' uneafy 
ifiufation^./and produces hunger^ or the appetite for food. ^ . 

r 
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But 
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0V:TH1 £iS:~-T£Jt'K'Al fiE](}S£& ^^^ 

. Bat att> Ae appdti|rfsv^&AMh take <beStfiMigiiA ^osi a eertidlfi ftate 
of' the body, faem to^^'ftiggeJft d«e ^orMtns <>f iMf oWfi gratifieoldbn ', 
and, «v^a long becoi% ^9q^^elw!fxce, feme anticipation or )pf^to»eep«- 
tkm o^ the pkafiA*^ ¥lftteh' ittiUds-t^at gi'MiftcltioD. 'Itf iht kppt^ 
tite for fex, which frequently, I am difpofcd to heiiii;*c - dm(»ft 
always, comes a Jong time before the age of puberty, thia is per- 
fe&Iy and diftindlly evident. The appetite for fpod fuggefts to the 
new-bom infant the operation of fucking^ the only nleans by which 
It can pQffibly gratify that appetite. It is coptijHiaJly fucking. It 
fuckg whatever is prefented to its moudi. It fw:k$ *veiwbeo there 
is nothing prefented tp its mouth, and foD^ anticipation or precon- ' 
ception of t^e ple^ure ^hich it b to enjoy.-iij fuddng, feemB to 
nmke it delight, iu J(^^% ita mouth into the ihapeimd cottfigura^ 
tion by which i< alone can eHj(?y. that pleafiircp - /iWe are otKer 
appetites' in which the mod unexperienced ima^atii3n ptpduce^,^ 
iimilar effeA upon the organs which Nature has provided for their 






^ :Tbe. ^>ibf11 ftoftcwifeK «Kp^, i^ «i>j^tt, but <Sc^iks ta th$ objeft 

l>jMch.^n,^opfi .g»J?fy. fl^t ojpjetite. But hj ftjfgefting the direo . 
^on^ to,wajcda that Ql;>|ed,;the Smell ii^uft DjsoeiTarily fuggeft fome no* 
tioQ*^ diftajice and f x;t^ra|^)^y, w|ii?h ^x^ ^ecefTaiiily involved ia 
tl^ id^ of diredjoftj in ^ )^ rtf th^ Une. ^f motion by which 
the diftance ca:9i beft be oy^ccme^ ^nd the ij^patb i>rought iott) €ont , 
faiQ^.with..tJj« unkaoww lublU^ce y^hich i§ the obje^ of the a^fa^k^tite, 
Tbt^t th^ Sij>eU, &ould alojie fuggeft %Ay preconception of th^e <l),ape 
or magnitudie.of tlie externaj body to which it direds, ieems aot 
very probable. • The fwfati<m of Smell feems to have no .fojt of 
aSinity or correfpondenee with, fliape or magnitude ; and whatever 
preconception the infyu ^lay hftve <)f .^hefe, (^nd it may very pro- 
bably have fome fuch preconcepdon,) is likely to be iiiggefted, not 

13 fo 



hf- UmA Sm^i 4v^ Hf. the. priiveiple which teach^ thfi child to mould 
it& niQuth into the conformation a^ a{lio«,>Qf fuddfigt even before it 
Teaches t^e objed to wlucb alone that cooformadon and adion can 
be vfi^Mlly applied. , i , . , . 

The Smell, however; as' it fuggefls the direftion by which the 
external body muft be approached, muft fuggeft at lead fome vague 
idea or preconception of the exiftence of that body ; of the thing 
to v^ich it directs, though not perhaps of the precife ihape and 
magnitude of that -thing. The infant, too, feeling its mouth at- 
traded and drawn as it were towards that external body, muft con- 
ceive the Smell whifch' thus draws "atid attracts !t; as fom'ething be- 
lotlgirig t6 or proceeding from^fcat body, M what is afterwards de- 
iiiimln^ted anct obfcurely undcrftodd to be da a fort of quality or 
atliftmte of thatiwjrfyi' *--' 






The Smell, too, may very probaUy fuggeft ibme e^wn tftletably, 
diftind perception of the Tafte of the food to which it diredks. The 
itfpeSdfe obje^ of our didere jit ^xtertud^ ibh&ci ieem, indeed, the 
greater part of them, to bear no ibrt of refemblance to one ano^ 
titer. Colour bears no ibit of refemblance to SblicKty, nor to 
Heat, nor to Cold, nor to Sound, ntw to Smdl, nor' to Tafte. 
To this general rule, howerer,' ttiere dfeema to be ont,- and pa^ 
baps but ont excep^iciR. The fen&tiom of Smell jutd Tafte feem 
evideftdy to bear ibme fort of refemblance to- one tmothier;'' Smell 
appears- to hive been given, to uy by Nature as the diredor of Tafte. 
It innouttces, as it were, before trial, what isiikdy to"be the Tafte 
of the food -which is fet before tis. Thoilgh pefceivdd by a 4iffer> 
ent organ, it fcems in many cafcsr to be btit A weaker fen(ation 
nearly of the fame kind with that of the Tafte which that annoUricefe.^ 
It is very natural to iiippofe, ^idkere&re, that the Smelhxnay^ggcA: 

to 
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food wbieh it aiftioimces, tind may/ eveii befofci exp^4b*:ei. tiftilv 
att moutli, fi8 w« £iy^ water fef thatfaotfi 

That auaverous divl&oa of animals which Linaa$u» rankft widir 
<he cbifs ^f w^rmiy har^t fcarcely nay of them^ any hcftd* Tlwy 
neither fee oor hear, hare ndther i^yes nor ears^ but many of 
ibetn have the power of ielf-motioiiy ^aQd. appear to move about - 

A 

ti> fearch of their food. They can be directed jn thi^ fearch by no 
other fet^fi? than that cf SoieUii^gf The moft accurate inicrofcopica) 
eb|iHrva^Mns» hvjwev^^ M^<3 i^^^r been.^le to .dif<K^er in fucb 
anlmiilff a&y diftidt^ evpA of Soiefii. iThey have a mouth and a ftor 
mach^ but no noOxilfti^ The'^orgtn of Taftc^ it is probabtci has in 
them a Anfibility of the iame land wii|i that whicli. difi oi£i£kory 
nerres have m more pecfe^ aninala. They may^ as it were^ tafte 
at a (Ufiaocci «ad he atteaflted to their fix>d l^ an a&aicra of ilie 
iasM orgaa by which they afterwards enjoy it| and Smdl and Tstte 
may in them be nfi othen^nle difli|\giiifl»d than as weaker o/t ftrongM 
fen&tions d^ved fipom the ikrae organ* 

Thar fen&do&a of Heat imd €S(dd,^whe& exdted by die preflfoH 
of fonte hady ^ther heated sr xooled beyond the adud t e m p e r a toge 
of eur dwa organs^ canaobhe iisd^; anteocdsmly to obfervadoa aad 
tsKperienee, inftinftively to ifiiggeft any concqition of the foltd and 
tttfiftiag iiibftaace whioh eawites tfaem% What wins (aid of the ieniit 
of Tafte'may very pruforiy be £ud here. :Be&re we can feel thofe 
ieafatioM» ^e ^tbflut^e of the external body which excites them 
muft necbflarUy fuggtft, not only fome concqptsony but dio oidII 
diftiad. eonvi^ttoa of its own external atul tadq)eDdent exiftence* 

Is aeoy he isdMiwiie^ perhaps^ wbea tkofe feniadocia are either 
of diem cxcitad by the temperature of the external ain In a calm 
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liff'^tai^^htR i|iki»-iivi<I, we fearcety perceive die exterauil ^r iH 
;» ft84: tody( and the fertfations oi^ Meat asid Gcrid^ it fn^/' be 
thought, are then felt mei^tf ' as afib^dns-df ii\d onfrihoAj^ with- 
out any reference to any thing external. Several cafes, however, 
may -be eonceived, 411 which it miift'be allowed,- I- ifnagiHej that 
Vitjft fe^ftlions," effeA-WhAi'«KcHed'ifttbi8-ihantife*;W*ft-fdggtfft 
fonw vj^tie n<)tiott of fome ext«ttfel thing- tor-- ftdiftaffee "wlikli 
tsfcites them. • 'A iicW-borh iniihali HF(*ic*v hi*' tBe t)6\«»eriof'4el^ 
inotion', and which fch its body, either agreeahly or - difagreeaSiy, 
inore heated or mbre icooled on the one fide than loh thfe 'Other^ 
tvould/ 1' imagine, inAinaivdy, and itrtfecedently w 'all 6Tiierri«^ 
and cjqjerience, endcafvour to'move towaTrdiTthe fide lii-wjiith St ifelfe 
the agreeable, and to withdraw from that In Wbidh'rit felt the'di£« 
agrc^Ue fienfafion. But the very defire^of 'ikiatio\i fuppoles- fdm'tf 
notiDu or preconception df externality *^ and ^he:defire tD'nuy^'tOr* 
wiaurds the fide of the .agreeable^ ^ ironv Shat 'Of ^e dilagr^abie' &ri-K 
iation, fnppofes at leail fome vagoeiiotion of -fooneext^cbai thing ot 
place wliich ii the caufe of th'ofe rtJpeftivefenfatkttis^^J ^' 
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The degrees of Heat and Cold which are agreeable, it has been 
fitund from ex|)eriencci tore ItkeWiiS healthful^ tad thofe :whic& 'idre 
dtfagnseal:^ unwholefbmfi* ; The' degree bf tdieir.unwhokft^meDfefa^ 
too^ feejoB^ to be pretty sbich in ptoportlon to thatofdieiP'dif^TCi^ 
ablenefs.^ If other of them is ib'diiagreeable a$ to be painful, -it is» 
generally deftrudive; and'fhat, too, in a very feftrtf i»*rtrid(Sf titht: 
Thofe fenfatxons appear .to hare been given t^d-fot the .prefervation 
of our own bodka.* T^^ h^c^^rtly txche thb defirb of rchelfiging 
our fituation.iwfaen it' is unwholeibme 'or deftroi^iv^ ;• ahd^when it 
is healthy^ thieyaUoyr'us, or rather they ''entice- ui, 'to remtfin. in it. 
But the defire of changing our fituation neceflarily fuppofes fome 
idea of externality ; ocol^niotion hafo a pl^e /difibrem fium that 
in which we adiially are ; ;and .e^en.tlieidefire x)f/reiiiainmg: in the 
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^me phuer AapfoCetrlaDA adea~ ofpat toftf tlin fniriWily?tffdliwfeimi 
Thofe fenfationt could not mU fbav&.'in^rQ^.^il-i9«iBatiM:# 
Nature, had they not thus inftinftively fuggefted fome vague notioa 
:Gif external ieadftenoe. * > , •• '•/. 1 .-^^ -"^^-i ' ^ ^ :r^: -'^-r • r.iV 

^ Thtit Sounds the iJ^jeCLoitkcSmte 

ifefidfas in the ear^.andimQWhet^^ffaut ^.t&er eart.Jda|r.ltiKKmLi&t:iir 
ftmdirelyv ^nd ianteceddatlf lt(t»;;afiL. dbfi^ttuibt asKdl expccwocc^ 
obfcurely iuggefl fome vague notion of fome.exfieradi^Mift«Hii;^ 
thing which excites it, I am much difpofed to believe. I acknow->* 
ledge, however, that I have not been able to recoiled any one 
inftance in which this fenfe feems fo diftindly to produce this efFcft, 
^aa that of Seeing, that of Smelling, and even that of Heat and Cold^ 
appear to do in fome particular cafes. Unufual and unexpedted 
Sound alarms always, and difpofes us to look about for fome external 
fubflance or thing as the caufe which excites it, or from which it 
proceeds. Sound, how^ej;^ cpn{i(hr^ ™^^^^7 ^ ^ fenfation, or as 
an affection of the organ of Hearing, can in moft cafes neither be- 
nefit nor hurt us. It may be agreeable or difagreeable, but in its 
own nature it does not feem to announce any thing beyond the im- 
mediate feeling. ' It fhould not therefore excite any alarm. Alarm 
is always the fear of fome uncertain evH beyond what is imme- 
diately felt, and from fome unknown and external caufe. But all 
animals, and men aniong the reft, feel fome degree of this alarm, 
ftart, are roufed and rendered circumfpeft and attentive by unufual 
and unexpefted Sound. This effeft, too, is produced fo readily and 
fo inftantancoufly that it bears every mark of an inftinftive fug- 
geftion of an impreffion immediately ftruck by the hand of Nature^ 
which does not wait for any recolleftion of paft obfervation ' and 
experience*. The hare, and all thofe other timid animals to whom 
flight is the only defence, are fuppofed to poffefe the fenfe of Hear- 
ing 
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ittg Ui dw hightft. degree of adiTenefi. It leems to be die {cti£c m 
^hich cowanis are very liksely to exc^l. 

THie thfee fenfes of Seeing^ Hearing, and Shndling, feem to be 
g^ven to us by Nature^^ot fo much in order to inform \is doncem-^ 
tag die .a£bial fitciaitiott of <mt bodies, as conceming that of thofe 
ether external bodies, which, though at fame diftafli^ from tia, may 
fooaer or latet Mttc€t that a£hut fhoatioA, and erentnally either 
or hurt Its* 
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